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THE NEO-PROTESTANTISM OF OXFORD.* 


We have no seruple in saying that this volume is, without 
exception, the most remarkable contribution to English Pro- 
testant theology which has appeared since the J'racts for 
the Times, and “the earlier works of Dr. Newman, first startled 
the stagnant orthodoxy of the country into paroxysms of 
wondering admiration or screams of frightened hate. It 
marks an “epoch in the history, not of literature, but of reli- 
gious thought. It gives form and name to sentiments widely 
spread, which have long been uneasily yearning for some 
adequate expression, and is a kind of touchstone, if we may 
be allowed to say so, by which the thoughts of many hearts 
are revealed. 

The present age is, beyond all that have preceded it, 
since the downfall of the’ Roman Empire, an age of the 
breaking up of old beliefs, social, political, religious ; the 
aze of lyric poetry and subjective erced. It is an age of 
universal scepticism, when men rather catch at what is new 
than trust any thing which has hitherto been regarded as 
true. Its spirit, indeed, is very different from the coarse 
vulgarity of Tom Paine, or the polite cynicism of Gibbon, 
“‘sapping with solemn sneer a solemn erced ;” it is not, like 
the last century, an age of unblushing infidelity, but of 
sorrowful, unhopeful, and almost reluctant doubt, which 
gives a tinge of romance to its literature, and even to its 
art. It has declared by the lips of its representative poet 
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that its highest attainable knowledge of the world beyond 
the grave is that of 
‘** An infant crying in the night; 


An infant crying for the light; 
And with no language but a ery.” 


And that long cry is taken up and reéchoed with thrilling 
and pathetic intensity in the plaintive soul-dirges of its re- 
presentative musician. It is such an age as came on Athens 
in the zenith of her intellectual splendour, when her im- 
mortal poetry reflected the shadows of a dissolving faith, 
and her art, in all its loveliness, was but the bloom of dec ay. 
To borrow the Comtian enumeration of cycles, the theological 
and metaphysical period, the age of reverent wonder and : SYS- 
tematic creed, are past; and the physical period has suc- 
ceeded, when men will believe nothing which they cannot 
touch, or taste, or see. And therefore we attach peculiar 
importance to the work now lying before us, as an open 

declaration of the manner in which, as we had already sur- 
mised, the characteristic tendencies of the day have extorted 
for themselves a conscious recognition in the hearts of its 
Protestant theologians, and found an utterance from the 
pulpits and professorial chairs of the Protestant Church. In 
saying this, we do not for a moment forget that ‘‘a theolo- 
gian, ‘above other men, should be one who can take into his 
large heart, with genial sympathy rather than with critical 
distrust, the whole of the century in which he lives;’* a 
truth which is eloquently illustrated from the question of 
the plurality of worlds in a recent Catholic work on the 
Incarnation. It is not of the Fssayists’ sympathy with the 
genius of their age, but of the shape which that sympathy 
has taken, that we are now speaking, as the index of a 
radical change—we had almost said a revolution—in the 
whole tone and habitual current of religious feeling in this 
country. We donot speak unadvisedly. When we consider 
the subject-matter of these ssays, which are all more or less 
theological,—the substantial harmony of the views they con- 
tain, and the boldness with which those views are enunciated, 

—the character and position of the writers, of whom all but 
one are clergymen, and all are distinguished members of 
one or other of the two ereat Universities ; when, finally, 
we consider the reception their book has met w ith, it would 
be difficult to exaggerate its importance as a moral fact 


indicating the present religious attitude of the English 
mind. 


* Faber’s Bethlehem, p. 318. 
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In estimating such a publication, it would be a great 
mistake to ignore the circumstances under which it comes 
before us. It will be worth while, therefore, before we pro- 
ceed to notice the contents of the Essays, to dwell for a few 
minutes on the names and antecedents of the essayists. ‘The 
first in order, Dr. Temple, a double-first-class man, after being 
for some years tutor of Balliol, and subseque tly Princip: al, 
as long as it existed, of the Government Training Institu- 
tion at Kneller Hall, succeeded the present Bishop of London 
in the head- mastership of Rugby, which he still administers 
with eminent success. Dr. Rowland Williams, the author of 
Rational Godliness, is the Vice-Principal of a college where 
the Welsh clergy receive their education. The late Mr. 
Baden Powell was Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, 
and the author of two works which eliminate the super- 
natural element respectively from the Old and New Testa- 
m: ents, and which were, we believe, originally delivered in 

he form of lectures, from the pulpit of one of the most 
fashionable Tractarian churches in London. Mr. Wilson, 
late Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, convulsed the University 
some few years ago by a course of Bampton Lectures, which 
greatly exceeded the beterodoxy, but wholly escaped the 
censure, of Dr. Hampden’s. Mr. Goodwin, the only non- 
clerical Essayist, is a distinguished member of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The two remaining writers have been 
for many years the leading tutors of their respective colleges 
at Oxford. Mr. Pattison, “who has just been elected Rector 
of Lincoln, was a writer in Dr. Newman’s Protestant series 
of Lives of the English Saints, but has been for some time 
past looked up to as a champion by the Rationalist party at 
Oxford. Mr. Jowett, the last, and in every way the most 
remarkable, of the seven essayists, now Regius Professor of 
Greek, has been for many years facile princeps among a 
body of men who have raised Balliol to its unchallenged 
supremacy as the first college in Oxford. In that position 
his genuine kindliness of disposition, and ungrudging self- 
sacrifice in the service of those with whose education he is 
concerned, no less than his rare abilities, have won him the 
respect of all, and the warm affection of many, who have 
been brought into personal contact with him. Hiscomments 
on St. Paul’s Kpistles are too well known to require further 
notice here. 

Such are the seven authors of the work before us, a work 
which, as we shall presently have occasion to show, under- 
mines, by its suicidal advocacy, the very foundations of all 
religious belief. And how has that work been received? It 
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has now been for some months before the public, and has 
already with singular rapidity reached a fourth edition. It 
has been univ ersally ¥ ead and universally talked of among 
Protestants. With ‘the exception of one or two feeble pro- 
tests from the pens of individual High Churchmen, and a 
condemnatory criticism in the pages of the Christian Re- 
membrancer and (Quarterly, it has not, so far as we are 
aware, provoked any direct attack; while a writer in the 
Westminster, who seems to speak from personal knowledge, 
and whose view is entirely borne out by every thing we have 
been able to gather from other quarters, treats ‘it as the 
genuine expression of the young Oxford mind. Still less has 
any breath of official censure passed on it from the authorities 
of the University to which most of its writers belong. The 
very form of the Episcopal protest seems to show that the 
Protestant bishops are not in a position to interfere, and 
that there was either no desire or no possibility of inducing 
the Convocation, which censured Dr. Hampden in 18386 for 
Sabellian teaching on the doctrine of the Trinity, and degraded 
Mr. Ward in 1844 for claiming “to hold all Roman doctrine,” 
to condemn in 1860 the publication of principles which make 
any belief in Christian revelation, as at least nine-tenths of 
professing Christians understand the word, simply impos- 
sible. 

This is strong language, but not stronger than we are 
prepared to justify. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. 
Nothing can be further from our intention than fo make or 
insinuate any charge of dishonesty against the writers. All 
that is known of their character and antecedents would make 
such an insinuavion ridiculous. It is precisely because no 
sane man doubts the perfect honesty of their subscription to 
the Anglican formularies, or the perfect sincerity of their con- 
viction “that they are authorised, and even bound, to teach 
what they do teach, as members of the national Univ ersities 
and ministers of the national Church, that the appearance of 
this volume constitutes so remarkable a a We 
are aware that the Essayists disclaim in their preface any 
specific responsibility for one another’s views. But we shail 
not do them injustice in treating their work as in some sense 
a whole, for the mere fact of their uniting in its publication 
must imply a general community of sentiment. Nor would 
it be difficult to exhibit this in detail, as regards, at least, the 
principal negative features of their theology, were it neces- 
sary to do so. 

It would of course be impossible, within our present limits, 
to give any thing like a full review of seven essays extending 
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over so wide a range of questions, scriptural, theological, 
moral, and scientific. We must content ourselves w ith first 
briefly indicating the salient features of the Essayists’ concep- 
tion of Christianity, and then proceeding to show its fatal 
inconsistency with either of the two broad conceptions of 
authority and evidence which have, as Professor Baden Powell 
observes, been respectively considered by the different sections 
of — Protestants to supply a sufficient basis of religious 
beliet 

Dr. Temple’ s essay on the Education of the World, which 
stands first in the volume, is at once the most attractive in its 
general scope, and the honed offensive in detail, of any which 
it contains; though, like all the rest, it is not wanting in 
pregnant hints— dwvavra cuveroiat—which imply more 
than they actually state, and suggest more than they neces- 
sarily imply. With much of it we can cordially sympathise. 
It is not the Catholic dogma of original justice and original 
sin, but the narrow Lutheran perversion of it, which, as 
Mohler has pointed out in his Symbolism, makes a philosophy 
of history impossible. Catholic writers, too, have loved to 
trace the progressive education of mankind, both within and 
without the pale of direct revelation, and have shown how 
Greek intellect, Roman law, and Asiatic mysticism, no less 
truly than Hebrew religion, though i in a different manner and 
degree, were trained to minister to the requirements of the 
future Church. And Dr. Temple has rightly insisted on this 
circumstance as giving so peculiar a value, even on religious 
erounds, to classical studies. Butit is rather a startling com- 
ment on that “ fulness of time” in which our Lord appeared, 
to be told that, “had His revelation been delayed till now, 
assuredly it would have been hard for us to recognise His 
Divinity ; for the faculty of faith has turned inw ards, and 
cannot now accept any outer manifestations of the tr uth of 
God.”* When, again, the issayist informs us, obviously 1 in- 
tending doctrine to be included in his statement, that, since 
the apostolic age, ‘the Church, in the fullest sense, is left to 
herself to work out, by her natural faculties, the principles of 
her own action,” we cannot help being reminded that he 
belongs to a so-called Church which is ‘left to its “natural 
faculties,” and which, in consequence, is shedding, year by 
year, the supernatural elements of its creed. We have no 
quarrel with him when he asserts that portions of the Bible 
have been misinterpreted or misapplied before now—not by 
the Church (as Mr. Goodwin seems to imagine), but by the 


* The italics are ours. 
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majority of individual Christians. The Copernican system 
was discredited in the days of Galileo, and the science of 
geology has been looked on with suspicion in our own. But 
when our author proceeds to observe, that “the principle of 
private judgment puts conscience between us and the Bible, 
making conscience the supreme interpreter, whom it may be 
a duty. to enlighten, but whom it can never be a duty to dis- 
obey,” one is ‘tempted to ask, if conscience teaches, as many 
say it does, that the slaughter of the Canaanites is inconsis- 
tent with morality, or the doctrine of the atonement with the 
justice of God—which authority we are to follow, the seeming 
dictate of conscience, or the clear declaration of Scripture » 
If the former, Scripture ceases to be an infallible guide; if 
the latter, conscience must submit to at least a provisional 
suspension of its alleged supremacy. 

Of the remaining six Essays, four are mainly occupied in 
the treatment of Seripture, while one gives a chapter i in the 
history of Anglicanism, and another investigates its theory, 
under the title of Zhe National Church. To say that Dr. 
Williams discredits the authenticity of the Bible, that the 
late Professor Powell and Mr. Goodwin eliminate its super- 
naturalism, and that Professor Jowett throws any orthodox 
interpretation of its contents, in the widest sense of the word 
‘orthodox,’ into hopeless confusion, is rather to underrate than 
to exaggerate the necessary results of their teaching. We 

‘an, only afford space for a few crucial instances, which must 
serve as examples ofthe rest. Dr. Willams is giving us the 
results of Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, but his own opinions 
appear, if any thing, to go beyo nd his author’s. Hence we 
learn that the “historical ] portion” of the Bible “ begins with 
Abraham ;” that in the account of the exodus of Israel there 
are “signs of a struggle conducted by human means ;” that 
the passage of the Red Sea “ may be interpreted with the 
latitude of poetry ;”’ and “the avenger who slew the first- 
born may have been the Bedouin host.” After this we are 
prepared to be told that “the fierce ritual of Syria, with the 
awe of a Divine voice, bade Abraham slay his son ;” but that 
he “trusted that the Father, whose voice from heaven he 
heard at heart, was better pleased with mercy than with 

sacrifice; and this trust was his righteousness.” It is satis- 
factory to find that there may be two “ Messianic prophecies” 

in the Old Testament,—* one, perhaps, in Zachariah, and one 
in Isaiah,’”’—though even these “ tend to melt, if they are not 
already melted, in the crucible of searching inquiry ;” and 


regret is expressed that Bunsen should still seem to ascribe a 
“kind of clairvoyance,” though not held to be infallible, to 
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the Hebrew prophets. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah treats 
either of “ idealised Israel,” or of Jeremiah as its typical re- 
presentative. The latter portions of Isaiah are written by an 
uncertain author, whom Bunsen, with some probability, iden- 
tifies with Baruch. The book of Jonah “contains a late legend, 
founded on a misconception.” Passing from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, we are told that Christ is “the moral 
Saviour of mankind ;”’ that the fires of Gehenna “ may serve 
as images of distracted remorse ;” that “heaven is not a 
place so much as the fulfilment of the love of God.” Weare 
met by new definitions of the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
which are at once unorthodox and unmeaning; and learn 
without surprise that Bunsen resolved original sin into a 
metaphor, and was careful to distinguish his belief in a future 
life from the notion of a “ fleshly resurrection.” 

It would be of course impossible to enter here €v wapépyw 
on so wide a question as the relations of geology and Genesis. 
But we may observe, in passing, that while no Catholic will 
accept Mr. Goodwin's explanation of the Mosaic Cosmogony 
as “the speculation of some Hebrew Descartes or Newton,” 
he is quite mistaken in supposing ‘* the Romish Church”’ has 
inany way pledged her members to those literal interpretations, 
which he repudiates. He can scarcely be ignorant that none 
have been so loud or so illogical as Protestant controver- 
sialists in their denunciations of geology. We are disposed 
to agree with the Essayist in considering both Dr. Buckland’s 
and tiugh Miller's schemes of conciliation admissible ; and 
we are as ready as he can be to let science do its work and 
have its say. When geologists have agreed on their own 
science (which is as yet in a fluctuating and tentative condi- 
tion), and when Darwin has reconciled with its results his 
theory of the Origin of Species (which is as yet in open an- 
tagonism with them),—it may be time for us to consider the 
relations of either system to revealed dogma. In any case, 
we have nothing to fear. Physical science is still in its in- 
fancy, and is the natural ally, rather than the enemy, of 
theology. It is in itself a kind of revelation of God. His 
spoken and His created utterances must ever be in perfect 
avreement. As an illustrious Catholic author has observed, 
“Theology and science need at most to be connected, never 
to be reconciled.” 

Professor Baden Powell leads us from the contents of the 
Bible to the Study of the Evidences of Christianity, which he 
appears to regard as mainly, to say the least, of an internal 
and subjective kind. He is anxious to depreciate, if not to 
discard, the miraculous element of the Bible, as being “in- 
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conceivable” in itself, and inconsistent with the “historical 
character of the book,” and with the fixed “ order of nature.”* 
Nor can it be denied that, on the Protestant hypothesis of 
rejecting all later miracles, those recorded in Scripture hold 
a very anomalous position. Whether the Essayist acquiesces 
in Schleiermacher’s view, to which he refers, of their being 
true relatively to the apprehensions of their age, is not clear: 
but he certainly excludes them from the domain of “auth,” 
which is relegated to “the region of spiritual things,” and 
forbidden to meddle with “ phy sical sensation, and the pos- 
sible conceptions of intellect or knowledge.” With his dis- 
like of Paley, and his general dissatisfaction with the one- 
sidedness of Protestant writers on the ‘ Evidenc es,” we 
heartily agree, and can admit, as Catholics, much of his ar- 
gument which, from any other point of view, would be fatal 
to belief in Revelation. But it is obvious to remark that a 
Christianity denuded of miracles, whatever be its merits or its 
claims, is not the Christianity of the Gospels, the multitude, 
or the Church. 

No brief analysis or series of quotations would convey an 
adequate idea of the scope of Professor Jowett’s essay On the 
Interpretation of Scripture, which, of all in the volume, is the 
longest, the ablest, and the most interesting. If its principles 
were accepted, they would revolutionise all existing methods 
of biblical criticism. Starting from the “ strange though 
familiar fact,” that an “ extreme variety of interpretation 1s 
found to exist in the case of no other book but of the Scrip- 
tures only,” he proposes to remedy it by applying to the 
Bible the same fixed rules of criticism as to “Plato or 
Sophocles.” He complains, not unjustly, that it has ever 
been a mine from which controversial weapons have been 
forged for the exigencies of every party and every age ; as we 
venture to think it will continue to be, when no authoritative 
exponent is recognised. In illustration of this complaint, he 
observes, inter alia, that the accuracy of the Old ‘Testament 
is not measured by the standard of primeval history” (which 
usually, of course, includes a large admixture of fable) ; that 
“the various theories of the origin of the three first Gospels” 
(which ascribe them to a later date) are uncritically dis- 
paraged, as tending to “sap the inspiration of the New 
Testament ;” and that the language in which our Saviour 
speaks of His own union with the Father is interpreted by 
the language of the creeds” (which, of course, changes its 
meaning). “We are cautioned against any view of “ inspira- 


* The italics are all his own. 
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tion’ which would, on the one hand, forbid us to hold that 
“it is possible, and may one day be known, that mankind 
spread, not from one, but from many centres over the globe ; 
or, as others say, that the supply of links which are at pre- 
sent wanting in the chain of animal life may lead to new con- 
clusions respecting the origin of man ;” or which, on the other 
hand, would oblige us to maintain “that the book of Moses 
contains truths or precepts, such as the duty of prayer, or the 
faith in immortality, or the spiritual inter pretation of sacri- 
fice ;” and to “ defend or explain away David's imprec: ations 
against his enemies, or his injunctions to Solomon.” We are 
reminded that it is an “anachronism” to “attribute to St. Paul 
or the Twelve the abstract notion of Christian truth which 
afterwards sprang up in the Catholic Church,” though it is 
added, that to interpret their words by any other “definite 
rule of faith, as, for example, the Unitarian,” would be 
equally a mistake. Similarly, the writer is disposed to agree 
with Jeremy Taylor, that the Nicene definition was ‘the 
greatest misfortune that ever befell the Christian world,” but 
observes, that “a different decision would have been a greater 

misfortune.” His own co- religionists ought to feel the justice 
of his complaint, that, while eagerly wresting to their pur- 

poses texts of doubtful meanin o, they i ignore or explain away 
others which teach simpler “iy more unpalatable truths, such 
as those which speak of the blessedness of poverty and sclf- 
sacrifice, or the duty of forgiveness to fallen women ; and his 
remark, ‘that if they may “ assume the New Testament as a 
tradition running parallel with the Old, Roman Catholics 
may assume with equal reason a tradition running parallel 
with the New ;” and again, that “the Roman Catholic ex- 
planation of [psa conteret caput tuum” is quite as reasonable 
as the ordinary Protestant view, that ‘‘the words ‘out of Egypt 
I have called my Son,’ were intended by the prophet to refer 
to the return of Joseph and Mary.” No Greek scholar will 
question Mr. Jowett’s right to be heard on the language of 
the New Testament, and every one will readily agree with his 
remark, that “the beauty and power of speech and writing 
would be greatly impaired if the Scriptures ceased to be 
known or used among us.” But these are matters of com- 
paratively minor importance. Throughout the Essay he 
treats that “continuous growth of revelation,” which in a 
certain sense is undoubtedly true, in such a manner as prac- 
tically to reduce the Bible to a progressive record of the 
thoughts and experiences of mankind; “inspired,” it may 
be, but inspired in the sense that Homer and Dante and 
Shakespeare may be called inspired, or as inspiration may be 
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rightly predicated of the great and good of every age. Again, 
we are constrained to remark, if this be Scriptural Christi: inity, 
the faith of Scripture has for eighteen centuries escaped the 
apprehension of Christendom. 

Mr. Pattison’s inquiry into the Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in England, 1688-1750, is historical rather than 
doctrinal in its form; but contains throughout a running 
exposure, quiet and crushing, of the blustering imbecility, 
the barren and degraded naturalism, of the Hanoverian 
school of theology, of which the best that can be said is, that 
“it had taken a brief for the Apostles,” and of the utter un- 
reality of the Anglican theory of belief. ‘ The old and vene- 
rated authority had been broken by the Reformation. The 
new authority of the Anglican Establishment had existed in 
theory ouly, and never in fact, and the Revolution had 
crushed the theory.” The writer himself appears to take up 
a position external to all existing creeds and systems, as one 
who has weighed them in the balance and found them want- 
ing. ‘To all who are interested, on whatever grounds, in the 
past of Anglicanism, his Essay will amply repay a careful 
per usal. Mr. Wilson takes up the thread of the argument 
where his fellow-essayist had dropped it, and treats, not of the 
past history, but the present state, and true, though as yet 
unrealised, idea of the National Church. I1is view 1s pre- 
cisely what his Bampton Lecture on the Communion of Saints 
would have led us to anticipate. It is purely naturalistic. 
‘‘ TTeathendom had its national Churches,’’—that is his start- 
ing-point. His ideal is a national or ‘ multitudinist Church,” 
including ‘ the strangest and most incongruous beliefs,” and 
excommunicating only, if at all, in cases of gross immorality, 
as being exclusiv ely concerned with ‘“ the ethical dev elop- 
ment of its members.” He adverts to the notable fact that 
‘a number equal to five millions and a quarter of persous 
should have neglected to attend means of public worship 
within their reach on the census Sunday in 1851;” or, as he 
elsewhere expresses it, that the number of candidates for 
Anglican ordination is sensibly diminished by the fact, ‘ that 
nearly one-half of our population are at present more or less 
alienated from the communion of the National Church ;” while 
creat dissatisfaction prevails among the existing celery ry with 
‘*some portion at least” of its formularies. To “remedy this, 
he is anxious to free them from their subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; which, however, he regards even now 
as imposing no restraint except on the expression of opinion, 
while he subjects them to a process of special pleading in the la- 
titudinarian interest, which, when urged with far more reserve 
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from an opposite quarter, drew down on its advocates his 
severest censure and his bitterest scorn. His views. of inspi- 
ration may be gathered from his statement that, if Scripture 
really bears out our ordinary traditions (about original sin), 
“the authors of the Scriptural books have, in these matters, 
represented to us their own inadequate conceptions, and not 
the mind of the Spirit of God,” which, as we afterwards learn, 

“must be venaied rather from reflections suggested by our 
own moral instincts.” Without violating the ‘Angelic: an for- 
mularies, “one may accept literally, or “allegoric: ally, or as 
parable, or poetry, or legend, the story of a serpent- tempter, 
of an ass speaking with man’s voice, ‘of an arresting of the 

earth’s motion, of a reversal of its motion, of waters standing 
in a solid heap, of witches and a variety of apparitions, . . . 
and the miraculous particulars of many events.” Nay more, 
it is reasonable to suppose that there are “traits in the Scrip- 
tural person of Jesus which are better explained by referring 
them to an ideal than an historical origin.” This inge- 
nious process the essayist calls ‘* ideology. ** We should our- 
selves describe it in simpler terms. “éTo an unbelieving 
people,” says a writer already quoted, “religion has neither 
facts nor doctrines, in the strict sense of those words, but only 
symbols und views.”* After the whole Gospel narrative of our 
Lord’s conception, birth, and infancy has been thus ideologi- 

cally disposed of, it is satisfactory to be assured that, not- 
withstanding, “ the incarnification (?) of the divine Tesanennal 
remains ;” though we shall not dispute the Essayist’s admis- 
sion that the teacher of such views “may sometimes be 
thought sceptical, and be sceptical.” 

Such, then, is a brief account of the most startling 
theories propounded in this remarkable volume. We can 
hardly wonder that a critic already referred to should con- 
sider it, of all attempts to bolster up the crumbling fabric 
of Protestant belief, ‘“‘the most able, the most earnest, and 
the most suicidal.’ In saying this, we have no wish to pass 
judgment on the writers. One is already removed beyond 
the censure of earthly tongues. Some, we believe, have 
been subjected to a wearying, worry ing system of petty per- 
secution, at the hands of those who have neither the cour age 
to strike openly, nor the genercsity to forbear from stab- 
bing in the dark,—a line of conduct equally ineffectual 
to vindicate principle or to inspire respect. One of them has 
alluded to the subject in feeling language, which bears all 
the impress of painful experience. “To him emphatically, 
and, in their measure, to the rest, we would apply, in all 


* Faber’s Bethlehem, p. 297. 
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sincerity, the words of the great orator: Cum talis sis, utinam 
noster esses! ‘That their writings contain much that is both 
beautiful and true, we are very far from denying. It is no 
part, however, of our present business to refute their errors, 
or to draw the boundary-line between the falsehood and the 
truth which mingle in their work. That would be impos- 
sible within the narrow limits of a review. ‘To commend 
the vigour of thought and luminous power of expression 
which all the Essays display, though in different degrees, 
would seem to those who have read them almost an imper- 
tinence. Our aim is rather to exhibit the character and 
probable results of their general teaching in relation to pre- 
valent forms of opinion or belief. Did we ask whether the 
writers hold such doctrines as the Trinity, the Incarnation, or 
the Resurrection, which they seldom name except to suggest 
some new definition, or dispar: age some old one, we should 
probably be met by an indignant affirmative. But they 
would hardly deny that the terms conv ey to their minds a 
very different meaning from that put upon them by the 
great majority of Christians. That they do not believe 
in miracles, prophecy, inspiration, original sin, or eternal 
punishment, is not an inference from their statements, but a 
summary of them. 

On the whole, this volume does not contain very much 
that is new in itself, but it contains a great deal that is new 
in its English dress. There is a story told of the late Bishop 
of London observing, at the close of an interview with a 
candidate for orders, “T trust, sir, you don’t understand 
German?” It is sufficiently obvious that the Essayists possess 
that knowledge which Dr. Blomfield considered so objection- 
able, and that they are determined to give their countrymen 
the benefit of it. Never has the German sceptical theology 
of a certain school been put forward in so bold and so attrac- 
tive a shape by Anglican divines. And we cannot doubt 
that here, as in Germany , it will gradually act as a solvent 
of the more definite forms of Protestant belief. And this is 
all the more important from the peculiarly practical and 
earnest character of the English people, and the circum- 
stance that what in Germany might be a speculation of 
the select and studious few will here become the common 
property of the many who read and think. For ourselves, 
at all events, it is clear that we shall have to deal hereafter 
rather with the fundamental principles of Revelation than 
with the specialities of the Evangelical or Anglican creeds. 
And we do not regret that it should be so. It will demand 
of us a firmer grasp of ascertained principles, a wider range 
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of speculation, a nicer discrimination of what is essential 
and what is accidental, a more generous estimate of an 
adversary’s position, and bolder proclamation of our own. 
While a controversy is mainly of detail, it is very apt to 
degenerate on both sides into special pleading, w hich may 
often be successful for the moment, but is always, as it 
deserves to be, suicidal in the long-run. It is more satis- 
factory to have to contend with those who deny a super- 
natural revelation altogether, but are ready to admit that, 
if there were any, the Catholic Church would be its depo- 
sitary, than with those who split hairs over the minutiw of 
primitive or patristic theology, the exact sense in which the 
Fathers taught transubstantiation, or the earliest adducible 
evidence for the worship of our Lady. 

We proceed to notice, more explicitly, the relations of 
the Kssayists’ teaching to the traditional principles of post- 
Reformation theology, and the popular religionism of the day. 

We have already said that there are two main theories 
which have, under various modifications, found favour with 
English Protestants as explaining the grounds of their belief. 
We mean, the authority of the Bible, and the authority of a 

national Church. A few words shall be said on both; and, 
as the second can be dismissed more briefly, we will speak 
first of that. The theory in question, of which we find the 
earliest anticipations in Hooker, was finally elaborated by 
Taud, and the Caroline school of divines which followed 
him, and reached its political zenith under the wild torocracy 
of the Restoration, when, in duteous accordance with the 
royal and aristocr atical parentage of his Church, “the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong’ became almost an arti- 
culus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiv in the mind of the orthodox 
Anglican. It may be summed up much as follows. The 
Church, though not infallible, was designed to be an autho- 
rity for the pr ractical guidance of faith. But the Church of 
tome, which embraced. the greater portion of Christendom, 
having fallen into serious errors, could no longer discharge 
that office; while the communities which had elsewhere 
separated from her had lost all claim to be considered 
churches at all. Happily one city of refuge still remained, 
one Zoar in the wilderness, though it were but a little one, 
where the Catholic, who would not be a Romanist, might 
find a providential home. In the ordered ritual and p _ 
tive creed of Anglicanism was to be seen the nearest ap- 
proach existing on earth to the Nicene and Patristic Church. 
For the usurped supremacy of the Pope, was substituted that 
of the English Sovereign, who could not directly arbitrate 
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on its doctrines, but supplied unity to its counsels and co- 
herence to its outward frame. Here were preserved the 
apostolic succession, the two great sacraments, the power of 
the keys, the Cathalie liturgy in the vernacular, the an- 
cient form of ecclesiastical government. Here, in a word, 
to quote the oft-repeated language of its apologists, was 
found the perfect combination of “‘apostolical order and 
evangelical truth.” Such a Church, it was thought, might 
challenge the criticisms of its opponents, and command the 
obedience of its children. We are not concerned now to 
discuss this theory of a Catholic, which is not the Roman, 
Church; to test it by Mr. Pattison’s historical sketch, or 
Mr. Wileon’ s national ideal, is superfluous. It may be suf- 
fiviently refuted on the solvitur ambulando principle. The 
Kissayists’ reasonings do not indeed touch the claims of the 
Catholic Church; for they conceive nothing of that vivid 
electric spark of Divine grace which flashes in eternal 
miracle through the whole framework of her visible orga- 
nisation, and is the true secret of her supernatural life. 
But a Church which loudly proclaims that it is not in- 
fallible, and as loudly asserts that it is never wrong; which 
professes to retain the order of priesthood, but scrupulously 
abstains from recognising orders as a sacrament; which 
claims the power of the keys, but has lost the practice of 
confession; which teaches the doctrine of the “real pre- 
sence,”’ but understands by that doctrine a something, it 
scarce knows what, that is not transubstantiation ;—such a 
Church—and such is the Church of the Caroline theologians 
—is a paper system, and not a living fact. It may exist for 
the visionary or the bookworm, but it cannot act as a real 
power in the world. 

Nor was this all. To a mutilated ritual the Anglican Re- 
formers had added something worse than a mutilated creed. 
If the Prayer-book taught “with stammering lips” the old doc- 
trine of priest and sacrament, there was a formula appended. 
to the Prayer-book which taught, or seemed to teach, with in- 
convenient unreserve, the Lutheran theory of justification, and 
the Zwinglian explanation of sacramental grace. And thus 
from the very first the communion of Cranmer and Laud, like 
the eagle of Libyan fable, had borne within its bosom the 
weapons of its own destruction. Its enemies were not slow to 
taunt it with the ill-matched alliance of ‘Calvinistic Articles 
and an Arminian Liturgy,” and to prophesy the inevitable re- 
sult. It needed but the lapse of time for the dishonest com- 
promise, which had sought to bind together two contradictory 
faiths under one external form, to recoil on the Church which 
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had adopted it; and what was intended to be the secret of her 
strength was proved to have sown the seeds of her slow but 
sure decay. Mr. Pattison has traced the downward course 
of iadiaes through that dreary eighteenth century, the 
age of ‘which Hoadley ' was the representative theologian, and 
Cornwallis the repr esentative primate. Then came the ereat 
Evangelical revival, notable alike for the noble and earnest 
self-devotion which inaugurated its rise, and the unutterable 
fecbleness which has marked its petulant and premature de- 

cline. And lastly came the attempt, which our own days have 

witnessed, to restore the Caroline theology without the poli- 
tical encumbrances which had hampered “the Caroline school. 

Some thirty years ago, or less, the watchword was given 
from those same time-honoured cloisters where the Essayists 
now bear rule; and in every varied accent of authoritative 

or persuasive utterance, — in sermon, tract, and review, in 
sacred poem and pious tale,—the clergy and people of England 
were called to rally round the newly-illumined altars of their 
ancestral Church. The result is fresh in the memory of all. 
We need not detail it here. That movement, too, has had its 
day. Jowett, and Temple, and Maurice, are the successors of 
Newman, and Manning, and Froude. ‘The defence of “ Anglo- 
Catholic” principles is left to the hot-brained enthusiasm of 
the few who are too young or too impatient to weigh the 
meaning of their own words, or the peevish tenacity “of the 
few, who seem, alas, too old to relinquish, at whatever cost of 
refusal, the cherished convictions ofa lifetime. For the re st, 

some have happily sought shelter where alone it could be 

really found. Not a few, secing themselves placed on the 
horns of a dilemma, have fallen “back on rationalism, since 
they would not accept the Church ; while others have been 
content to retire from a hopeless contest, and acquiesce in the 
maxim of guieta non movere for their pr actical guidance. And 
thus the Caroline theology, and the attempted Tractarian re- 
vival of it, have done their work, and gone their way, and 
their place knows them no more. ‘They have receiv ed from 
the Essayists a death-blow which was scarcely needed. Deace 

be with them! No Catholic need hesitate to acknowledge the 
services they have incidentally rendered to the Chur ch, and 
no Protestant need be afraid they will ever be in a position to 
render such services again. 

The other, and the more popular, conception of authorita- 
tive belief has found its watchword in the dictum of Chilling- 
worth, “The Bible, and the bible alone, the religion of Pro- 
testants.”” That statement is of course untrue of at least nine- 
tenths of Protestants in every age. They too are constrained 
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to be guided by some authoritative interpreter, for the simple 
reason that it is impossible for them to do any thing else. The 
Protestant no less than the Catholic reads the Bible by the 
light of tradition; only, while the one follows a w orld-wide 
tradition, which he acknowledges as infallible and divine, the 
other is compelled to follow some accidental tradition of birth, 

or sect, or country, or favourite preacher, which he loudly 
denies to be other than fallible and human. As a popular 
Protestant writer, the late Sir J. Stephens, has observed, 

“Tf a lawyer, educated in this nineteenth century, should say 
he had gathered the whole scheme of the British constitution 
from the Statutes at Large, he would be quite as reasonable as 
a cotemporary divine who should persuade himself that he 
had deduced his creeds and systematic views of Christian doc- 
trine from ‘the Bible,and the Bible alone.’”” We are concerned, 
however, at present more with the nature of the Protestant 
theory than the consistency of Protestant practice. That 
theory starts with three implied assumptions, of which all are 
about equally unreasonable: first, that the Bible can guarantee 
its own authenticity and inspiration ;* secondly, that it can be 
its own interpreter, though we may ask, with ‘the author just 
quoted, ** What is that doctrine, what that ecclesiastical polity, 

what that system of moral obligation, in support of which the 
Bible is not confidently quoted by contending multitudes ?” 
Thirdly, it assumes, in the absence of any Scriptural authority, 
and in the teeth of the apparent drift of several passages, and 
(as some of the Essayists have hinted) of the structure of the 
whole book, that the Bible contains a full and complete record 
ofall revealed truth. We may wonder at first how so strange 
a theory can ever have obtained currency with plain and prac- 
tical Englishmen. But the answer is obvious. The Bible never, 
in fact, challenged their assent on any such abstract plea. At 
a time when our language was in process of formation—in 
the age of Bacon, Shakespeare, and Hooker,—a select body of 
scholars, admirably qualified for their office, were employed 
during many years in translating the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and they achieved a w ork which has done much 
towards fixing both the religion and the literature of their 
country. The English Bible was published with the fullest 
weight both of roy: al and ecclesiastical sanction. It was autho- 
rised by the sovereign at a time when absolute prerogative 

was hardly questioned, and it formed an integral portion of 
the reformed church-service, which every one was compelled 
by law to attend. Men never thought of doubting what was 


* We have actually heard an intelligent and highly-educated Protestant 
quote aca ygaph Geémvevoros in proof of the inspiration of the entire Bible! 
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pu ut before them, not on the abstract claim of an ingenious 
tieory, but as the accredited organ of the national religion, 
and the noblest monument of the national tongue. They had 
yet to learn, what the Essayists are telling them now, that its 
inspiration is on a par with that of “ Luther and Milton,” 
and that it has no evidence “ adequate to guarantee narra- 
tives inherently incredible, or precepts evidently wrong.” 

We need not waste many words to show that the un- 
wieldy fabric of ‘ Bible Christianity” must fall mole sud 
before the first snneilin of discriminating biblical criticism. 
Tt has survived, thouzh not unharmed, the conspicuous failure 
of the great Exeter-Hall P: opaganda for the conversion of 

mankind ; but it will hardly survive the blows of friendly 
critics who are determined to bring it to the test of reason 
and of common sense. Nor can it be forgotten that, if the 
Bible is to stand or fall by its own unaided strength, the lofty 
moral elevation of the general teaching of the Koran, and the 
high antiquity of great portions of the Vedas, which recent 
researches have tended conclusively to establish, may very 
seriously affect both the internal and external testimony 
urged in evidence of its claims. Certainly, 7, in the face of 
unsparing criticism, and in the absence of any extrinsic autho- 
rity, those claims are to be maintained, Dr. Temple has ie 
reason for insisting “ that the immediate work of our day is 
the study of the Bible.” But those who have imbibed Essay- 
istic principles can scareely be expected to undertake a task 
at once so laborious, so unpromising, and so fruitless. We 
are neither opponents of biblical criticism, nor admirers of 
the narrow bibliolatry of the Evangelical school. But it is 
impossible not to see that the Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century is itself dethroning the idol which was exalted by the 
Protestantism of the sixteenth ; and in destroying its idol is 
destroying its Christianity too. ‘Tliacos intra muros peccatur. 
The assumed author ity of the Protestant Bible, like the “base- 
less fabric” of a national Church, will yield, not to the assaults 
of open enemies, but to the “ cruel kindness” of its own 
familiar friends. ‘The religion of the “written Word” was 
designed to supersede the traditions of Christendom ; but 
three centuries have sufficed to establish a religion w hich re- 
jects it. The fathers of the Reformation elected to “eat sour 
grapes,” and it is not to be wondered at if “the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” 

And meanwhile, what is the nature and measure of popu- 
lar belief in England! ? What is the religion of our states- 
men, our barristers, our oe students, our literary men, 
our more educated artisans? Do they really accept the 
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mysteries of revelation, or simply pass them by because the 
are not worth the trouble ofrefuting ? It may not, indeed, be 
true to say of them, what Strauss in his latest public ation has 
said of his own country men, that “no one believes any longer 
in any one of the miracles of the New Testament (to say no- 
thing of those of the Old), from the miraculous Conception to 
the Ascension; ;’’ but we suspect the difference arises much more 
from the unspeculative temper of the English mind than from 
its greater faith. Let us take an instance to illustrate our 
meaning. There is one Christian doctrine so awful and mo- 
mentous that to many minds it may well be the grand diffi- 
culty of revelation, in which yet it has been usual for English 
Protestants to profess an unhesitating belief —partly, we 
cannot help thinking, from their carelessness in analysing 
the significance of their own creed; for while professing to 
find no serious difficulties in the dogma of eternal punish- 
ment, they have at the same time raised insuperable objec- 
tions to the Catholic doctrine of purgatory, which is really 
far less startling to the reason. Le that asit may, the ques- 
tion of the eternity of punishment was mooted not many 
years ago by a clergyman of the Establishment universally 
respected for his talents and piety ; and it then appeared, not 
only that the national mind, as represented by the press, had 
utterly and even fiercely rejected the doctrine, but that a 
considerable number of the Anglican clergy (we can hardly 
be wrong in classing the Essayists among them) went heart 

and soul with that rejection. We may safely say that the 
tenet of eternal punishment has become an “ open question” 
among English Protestants, whether within or without the 
pale of the Establishment. The same might probably be said 
of original sin, or the personality of the evil spirit, only that 
these ‘doctrines, not being felt to have so directly practical an 
application, have not been exposed to so searching a criti- 
cism, or met with so explicit adenial. We might go on; but 
we have perhaps said enough to indicate the normal attitude 
of one very large section of “educated Englishmen towards re- 
vealed truth. To them the teaching of the Essays will be 
matter of indifference, except so far as it sanctions their pre- 
vious disbelief by revealing the advance of a commendable 
scepticism in quarters where it might have been least ex- 
pected. 

Others, however, less worldly, or less versed in doubt, will 
be sore per plexed ; ; and who shall minister to their per plexity 
when they learn from Mr. Pattison that “ Authority, the In- 
ward Light, Reason, Self-evidencing Scripture,” have, each in 
its turn, been tried, and failed? Shall they accept the guidance 
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of the author ofthe Leben Jesu, and confine their adherence, 
for the future, to the “moral contents of Christianity”? Or 
shall they take refuge in Carlyle’s “ eternal silences” ? Or 
fall back on the cheering suggestion of Emerson's last work, 
that he who finds the world within and the world without 
him a disappointment, should “rally in his relation to the 
universe which his ruin benefits” ? To whom, or to what, shall 
they turn ? 

Dr. Vaughan, with an elaborate unconsciousness of the 
phenomena of thought and feeling around him, which looks 
almost like an affectation or a paradox, may inform his con- 
gregation from the pulpit of Doncaster that the Thirty-nine 
Articles. which have already borne the brunt of three centu- 
ries, are still sufficient to express the belief and equal to the 
emergencies of the day. And the 7mes may endorse that 
information with the sanction of its haughty patronage, and 
assure its readers that there is no real eround for disquiet. 
People will continue to learn the Anglican catechism without 
prying too curiously into the sense of the doctrines it con- 
tains, and to attend the Established worship without caring 
to serutinise too nicely the origin or the nature of its ritual. 
They will eat, drink, sleep, “be christened, married, and 
buried, as at othe times, as though Rationalist essays and 
Tractarian sermons, Maurician neophy tes and Catholic con- 
verts, were not. 

There is a class of minds, no doubt, to whom pdev aya is 
the one solution of the riddle of life, to whom any theory that 
comes in the name of a via media brings its own recommen- 
dation with it, and who consider the avoidance of extremes— 
that is, of any thing which notably differs from what they 
happen to be accustomed to—the secret of true wisdom. 
They practically do not believe there is any thing in heaven 
or earth undreamt of in their philosophy. Their idea of 
religion is a something which elevates the domestic affections 
and consecrates the respectabilities of social life; their idea 
of the divine omnipotence is that of a well-balanced constitu- 
tional monarchy. We are far from asserting that every one 
who adopts such a tone as we have referred to really means 
all this ; still less, that he means it consciously. Dut we dis- 
tinctly affirm that it is the only intelligible ‘upshot of such 
views, and is the only key to that peculiar method of reason- 
ing, most flexible yet most consistent, which gives shape and 
colour to the theological lucubrations of the Times. Persons 
who are so minded are little troubled by religious difficulties ; 
they have never felt an “honest doubt” in their lives, not 
because their faith was too firmly rooted, but because it never 
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occurred to them to consider whether they had any faith at 
all. And the sceptical movement will only affect them so far 
as it must always be a discomfort to those who are not in 
earnest themselves to be reminded, from whatever quarter, 
that there are others who are more so. 

There are those, again, and not a few, among our upper 
and middle classes who do not care enough about the matter 
to take any pains in ascertaining the nature or grounds of 
their belief. Theirs is not the affected indifference of the 
philosophic voluptuary, who “smiles unbelief, and shudders 
as he smiles ;”” for the element of fear, whether filial or 
slavish, is remarkably ‘ conspicuous by its absence” from the 
religious temper of the day. They are perfectly sincere in 
their indifference ; and, accordingly, they find it convenient 
enough to shape the articles of ‘their variable creed by the 
Sibylline oracles of the Z'imes, or the impartial Pyrrhonism 
of the Saturday Review. They are content to accept the 

sible, if the Essayists tell them it is true ; and content, again, 
to reject it, if a later critic assures them that, on the Essayists’ 
principles, it must be false. For, after all, what does it 
matter? ‘'There’s nothing new, and there’s nothing true, 
and it don’t much signify.” 

But there are many notwithstanding, and those the 
more influential in the long-run, who are too logical, or 
too thoughtful, or too devout, to acquiesce in so poor an apo- 
logy for a belief. And they, we may be sure, when once 
they have learnt to accept the Essayists’ view ef the con- 
tents of the Bible, will not be slow to reject their view of its 
authority, nor be willing to regard its study as “ the imme- 
diate work of our day.’ ” Studied and admired, indeed, in 
one sense, it always must be. The grand old poetry of 
Isaias and Ezechiel, the rolling music of the Psalter, the 
rapturous ardour of the Canticles, the stern magnificence of 
Job, the homely and familiar wisdom of Prov erbs and Eccle- 
siastes,—these will not readily be forgotten. Still less can 
the pure morality and touching pathos of the Gospel narra- 
tive, or the world-wide sy mpathy and heroic self-devotion of 
St. Paul, ever cease to be a household word among us. The 
book which contains all this will be studied, and admired, 
and loved, while intellect, or admiration, or affection remain 
on earth. But it will be prized as the collective record of 
human thought and experience, not as the depository of a 
Divine message. It will not be reverenced as the Word of 
God, but studied as the common literature of mankind. In 
saying this, we are not unmindful that the Catholic Church 
herself has never defined the exact nature and limits of that 
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inspiration in which, nevertheless, she bids her children to 
believe; and where she, in her wisdom, has been silent, it 
would ill become us to speak. We are, again, perfectly 
aware how much nature can accomplish in mimicry of grace, 
or in subjection to it. Mere earthly genius has before now 
been lifted into the AXaurpos aOnp of a region where it almost 
seemed to have caught the whispers of another and a higher 
world; and there have been books in the Church, the work 
of saintly men, such as the De Imitatione, to which a certain 
kind of inspiration has been sometimes ascribed. But that 
does not supersede the generic distinction she has ever recog- 
nised between the inspiration of Scripture and the inspira- 
tion, if we choose to call it so, of the grandest or the holiest 
of simply human writings. Neither have we forgotten, 
what the Neo-Protestant school are so fond of recalling to 
our memory in every form of language, that an “ increasing 
purpose’ runs through revelation too,—or, as the poet else- 
where expresses it, that ‘‘God fulfils Himself in many ways,” 
in the economy both of nature and of grace. But it is at 
least equally clear that those “‘many ways” must be consistent 
both with each other and with Himself. The Hebrew pro- 
phets may have been commissioned to deliver truths on which 
the Hebrew legislators were silent or reserved ; a “fuller law” 
may be revealed under the new dispensation than under the 
old. But that does not interfere with the direct transmission 
from patriarch to prophet, from prophet to evangelist, of one 
continuous revelation, passed, like the lights of a Greek torch- 
race, from hand to hand along the divinely-illumined line ; 
nor make it one whit less inconceivable that God should 
ever have spoken what is false, or sanctioned what is wrong. 
Men will never believe—least of all Englishmen, who pride 
themselves on their strong common sense—that a history full 
of blunders, prophecies mainly descriptive of contempora- 
neous events, a theology which revolts the intellect, and a 
morality which outrages the conscience, are the component 
parts of a revelation which comes from heaven. They ma 

revere the book for its hoar antiquity, or be kindled to en- 
thusiasm by its glorious poetry, or melted by its depth of 
human tenderness. But when one Essayist disparages the 
received date and authorship of the “three first Gospels,” 
and denies to the Apostles and Evangelists any “ inward 
gift” which could “free them from error and infirmity ;” 
and another insists that the fourth Gospel “cannot by ex- 
ternal evidence be attached to the person of St. John as its 
author,” and that ‘‘ previous to the time of the divided mo- 
narchy, the Jewish history presents little which is thoroughly 
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reliable ;”’ while three of them explicitly reject the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter,—their readers will feel that the claim 
of the Bible to be other than a human composition is tacitly 
abandoned. We are not, it is true, a speculative people. 
Englishmen are not always consistent in their premises, or 
logical in the deductions they draw from them; they care 

more for practical details than for abstract principles s, and 
are sometimes quite capable of holding two contradictories, if 
they are not compelled to reflect on both of them tovether. 
But none the less, or rather all the more, will they jump at 
once to the obvious conclusion,—which it requires small 
learning to be able to assert, and would show little common 
sense to deny,—that a book which is full of lies is not the 
revelation of the God of Truth. 

Where, then, is the champion to grapple with this new 
phase of Rationalism, which speaks from the chairs of the 
Universities and the pulpits of the Establishment ? For what 
a competent witness* has said of Oxford is true also of Eng- 
land,—that is, of the upper and middle classes,—that it is 
‘honeyecombed with disbelief.” The old forms of Protest- 
antism, Anglican or Nonconformist, shrink from the unequal 
contest with a foe they dare not meet, and are daily less able 
to elude. And we cannot doubt that the Neo-Protestant 
movement will sooner or later be compelled to succumb to a 
mightier than itself, which it may have served to develop, 
but will be unable to conciliate or to check. If the sketch 
we have given of the religious condition of England be 
thought unreal or excessive, We may be permitted to illus- 
trate it by the language of a writer whose testimony on such 
a subject has the more weight from the known intensity se 
his Protestant convictions, ‘and his undisguised hostilit 
the Catholic Church. In the last volume of his Modern n 
Painters, Mr. Ruskin has occasion, when comparing ‘Turner 
and Giorgione, to contrast the religion of Catholic Venice 
with the Yeligion of Protestant London. Of the former he 
suys—and our readers will recollect they are the words of a 
bitter ady ersary—that it is 3 


“ On the whole *always a real and great power; served with daily 


* See Westminster Review for October 1860: * Neo-Christianity.” Since 
writing the above, we observe the Suturday Review for February 2 takes the 
Westminster reviewer severely to task for his account of the condition of 
Oxford. A Protestant writer is of course more likely than ourselves to have 
opportunities of knowing its present state. But from what we knew of it 
not very long ago, and from what we have since heard, we should certainly 
incline to think the Westminster was substantially correct. In saying this 
we must of course be understood as referring solcly to the question of fact 
at issue between the two writers, and not to their treatment of the facts, 
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sacrifice of gold, and time, and thought ; putting forth its claims, 


if hypocritically, at least in bold hypoeri isy, not waving any atom of 


them in doubt or Sear; ; and, assuredly in large measure sincere, be- 
lieving in itself, and believed ; a goodly system moreover in aspect ; 
gorgeous, harmonious, mysterious ; a thing which had either to be 
obeyed or combated, but could not be scorned.” 


So much for the one picture. Turn now to the other, and 
take his description of the religion which is hisown. We 
give it entire, italicising in either passage what appear to us 
its most distinctive points. 


“ lor the rest, this religion seems to him discreditable, discredited, 
not believing in itse//,—putting forth its authority in a cowardly way, 
watching how far it might be tolerated, continually shirking, disclaim- 
ing, fencing, finessing ; divided against itself, not by sturmy rents, 


as) 
but by thin fissures and splittings of plaster from the walls. Not to be 
either obeyed or combated by an ignorant yet clear-sighted youth ; 
only to be scorned. And scorned not one whit the less, though also 
the dome dedicated to ¢ looms high over distant windings of the 
Thames, as St. Mark’s campanile rose, for goodly landmark, over 
mirage of lagoon. For St. Mark ruled over life, the Saint of London 
over de ‘ath ; “St. Mark over St. Mark’s Place, but st. Paul over St. 


Paul’s Churchyard.” 


That is, the one is strong in the consciousness ofa divine 
commission ; the other misdoubts its message and mistrusts 
its claims. And, as a consequence of this, the one has power 
over earnest wills, the other over empty words; the one is 
a church of the living, and the other a charnel-house of the 
dead. 

Mr. Ruskin’s contrast points indirectly to a critical dis- 
tinction between even the scepticism of Catholic and Pro- 
testant countries, and thus enables us to complete our picture 
of the religious condition of our own. However widely in- 
fidel principles may have spread in a Catholic country, they 
seldom penctrate beneath the upper strata of society. To the 
poor the Gospel is still preached, and they still gladly receive 
it. It is the universal testimony of unwilling witnesses that 
the faith of the poor is still untouched in Italy ; ; and we have 
the authority of one of the most experienced of living mis- 
sionaries for saying, that religion is more faithfully followed 
in Catholic Germany than in Italy, France, or Belgium. 
But with the English poor the case is very different. Pro- 
testantism, at its best estate, is too shadowy and evanescent a 
thing to gain any hold on their hearts, except by the aid of 
association or personal influence. And therefore the scepti- 
cism of a Protestant country must in the end filtrate through 
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the whole mass of the population. When the religious in- 
fluence of their betters is withdrawn or turned the other way, 
the faith of the English poor must wither too, because it has 
taken no root in them. ‘They battled long and mantully 
three centuries ago against the godless work of the Reforma- 
tion, when they saw the crucifix torn from their homesteads, 
and the rosary snatched from their children’s hands ; for they 
were fighting the battles of a faith they knew and loved. But 
the work was done, and done thoroughly, and its fruits al bide 
to this day. The people, rudely thrust from shrift and sacri- 
fice, were compelled to attend a worship, whose special boast 
it is that only an educated intellect can appreciate its “* mascu- 
line simplicity.” In process of time a generation grew up who 
knew not Mass nor the name of Mary, or only knew to hate 
them. from that day faith has ceased to be an instinct in 
the hearts of the English poor. Some dim tradition, the in- 
heritance of a bygone age, may still linger here and there in 
quict village or ‘sequestered nook ; but, for the most part, 
they are dependent for such loose and hazy notions of religion 
as they have on the variable teaching of their Anglican or 
Dissenting guides. We often find among them a “patience 
and resignation under suffering, and a quiet trust in God, 
which, we may hope, are accepted with Him, but which have 
little reference to any distinctively Christian belief. To 
them at least the Essayists have no Gospel to preach, though 
they must soon lose what traces of the Gospel they still retain, 
if no stronger than the Neo-Protestant theology can be found 
to arrest. the sceptical movement of the age. The devout 
Anglican, who has gone to church to receive what he calls 
“the Sac rament,” may perhaps submit to be told from the 
pulpit that the whole doctrine of sacramental grace is a relic 
of the exploded medizval notion of ‘occult magical in- 
fluences ;” and the pious Evangelical, who makes the Atone- 
ment the centre- -point of his religion, may listen with silent 
indignation to a warning from the same sacred tribunal 
against that horrible fiction of “an angry God.” But when 
the poor are openly taught that, in reading Isaias, they must 
no longer refer the “ Messianic prophecies” to the Messias, 
and are bidden to remember, in reading the Gospels, that 
the date, the authorship, and the accuracy of the narrative, 
are alike uncertain,—there is clearly small external guarantee 
for the maintenance or the increase of their Christian faith. 
If, then, the view we have taken of the transition-state 
through which English Protestantism is now passing be cor- 
rect, we may be allowed, before concluding, to point out very 
briefly the obvious moral it suggests, both to ourselves as 
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Catholics, and to those who are outside the pale of the 
Church. And first, as regards ourselves. There are many, 
both old Catholics and converts, especially perhaps the for- 
mer, who are disposed to look on the Anglican Establishment 
rather as the unconscious ally than the open enemy of the 
cause of truth; as a kind of external buttress of the English 
Church, which it might be dangerous to remove. Conauier 
ing that the question is one rather of mislikings than likings 
(to adopt the language of a popular novelist), they mislike 
Anglicanism less than ¢ any thing that might be expected to 
take its place; they are ready to recognise what they cannot 
profess to respect, and, for the sake of services rendered in 
the past, and possible services in the future, would be some- 
thing more than willing to ‘spare the meek usurper’s hoary 
he: 1d,” were it possible ‘to do so. In illustration of this view, 
they would ur ve that the Establishment had acted as a check 
on the anarchy of the sixteenth century, and had repulsed 
the deism of the eighteenth; that, even to our own day, it 
has conserved in the popular mind some show of outward 
respect for the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
sacramental grace; and they would point to the Tractarian 
movement in ” proof that it had been am assistance to the re- 
storation of Catholicism in England. There is much, cer- 
tainly, to be said in favour of such a view. We are not 
going to discuss it here. We neither endorse nor reject it. 
But we are anxious to insist on what appears to us to be 
growing clearer every day, that, whatever accidental ser- 
vices Anglicanism may have rendered hitherto as an un- 
willing pioneer of the messenger of the Gospel, those ser- 
vices are rapidly drawing toa ‘close. Whether we wish for 
hem or not, it would be idle, and worse than idle, to blink 
the fact that we cannot reckon on their continuance. We 
say this in no spirit of bitterness, or exultation, or contempt. 
There is indeed a consolation in the feeling of conscious se- 
curity with which we gaze from the towers of that City, 
whose ‘foundations are on the holy mountains,” on the 
seething waters that rage around their base; but we cannot 
(God forbid!) look down with the sublime selfishness of Epi- 
curean indifference on the victims who are struggling in the 
death-gripe of the angry flood. The suave mari magno feel- 
ing is no counsel of Christian perfection. It is truly a strange 
and solemn thing to see a religious communion, in wealth, 
in social prestige, in political influence, i in every human ele- 
ment of power, unrivalled among the sects or Churches of 
Christendom,—a communion venerable with the accumu- 
lated traditions of the three most eventful centuries of 
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English history, hallowed by the strong spell of countless 
ussociations, Which it seems a sacrilege and is always an 
agony to break through, and dowered by the loyal affection 
of countless hearts which deserved a truer and a nobler love; 

—it is, we repeat, a strange and solemn thing to see such a 
communion crumbling to its fall, under no external pressure, 
but by the mere action of its own inherent weakness; with 
no enemy to strike the blow, and amid the sorrowful bewil- 
derment of those who tried to trust, and still are fain to love 
it. We need not breathe one syllable to exaggerate that 
Sorrow, Or lift one finger to accelerate that full.  Fecit po- 
tentiam i brachio suo: dispersit superbos mente cordis sui. 
There bs annie too strange, too solemn, too judicial 
about the process for human hands to make or mar. We 
can but watch in trembling eagerness the gradual evolution 
of a tragedy we did not inaugurate, and prepare, as best we 
may, to reap the fruits of a harvest we have not sown. Only 
let us be prepared when the crisis comes. When the crowds 
are driven forth into the wilderness to seek for a prophet, let 
the true Prophet’s voice be uplifted loud and clear, to call 
the wanderers to their rightful home. 

And now, lastly, let us say a word to those Protestants, 
if any such should cast an eye on these pages. who are look- 
ing with perplexity or dismay on the state of their own reli- 
gion, but are unable to recognise in ours that resting-place 
which their spirits crave. They will tell us, perhaps, that, 
if unbelief is spread widely in their own communion, it is 
not less widely felt, but less openly confessed, among Catho- 
lics ; that the sincerity of faith is failing every where : that 
France is unblushingly atheistic, and Italy, as recent events 
have notoriously prov ved, honeycombed w ith secret infidelity. 
Possibly they may add, what we were amazed not long since 
to hear eravely maintained by an intelligent Angelica an mi- 
nister that “Romanism can only hold its eround \ where the 
policeman and the inquisitor are the allies of the priest !”’ 
‘To go no further, it would be sufficient to point to English, 
Irish, Prussian, or American Catholicism, in refutation of so 
palpable a mistake. But we are rather concerned now to 
insist on the generic difference between the two classes of 
phenomena—the scepticism which is sapping the foundations 
of Protestantism, and that which assails the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church : for in this distinction lies the real gist of 
the question. There is no prophecy that in the latter days 
faith shall not be diminished from the earth, or the charity 
of many wax cold; but there is a premise that the Church 
shall never tail. Now the very point we have all along been 
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insisting on, with especial reference to England, is, that the 
sceptical movement in Protestant countries is not so much 
attacking the Protestant sects, established or unestablished, 
as inter penctrating them gradually with its own spirit, and 
that they can oppose no barrier to its entrance. What Pro- 
fessor Jowett says, without qualification, is true of the pre- 
sent condition of most Protestant bodies,—that their “lines of 
demarcation seem to be political rather than religious; they 
are differences of nations, or governments, or ranks of society, 
more than of creeds or forms of faith.” Therefore they are 
powerless to resist new phases of belief. Lut no one can 
seriously maintain this of the Church. It is not conceivable 
that the teaching of Essays and Reviews, for instance, should 
have emanated from Catholic universities, or been promul- 
gated from Catholic pulpits. Infidelity may be growing, 
secretly or openly, in Catholic countries ; but her bitterest 
enemies would be the last to accuse the Church of any dis- 
position to meet its advances half-way, or to assimilate its 
spirit. Their worst charge against her is, what they term 
her inflexible obstinacy ; and their special g eriev ance, that the 
poor still hear her gladly. Though she may be called to 
“prophesy in sackcloth,” she still remains, what she has 
ever been, the one Prophet of God, who will neither hush 
her voice, nor modulate its tones, in deference to the fitful 
passions or changing opinions of men. And this, which is 
the crowning evidence of her divine authority, may prove, 
as it has prov ved before, the instrument of her earthly suffer- 
ing or humiliation, but never of her fall. She w ill be a 
match for the sc epticism of the nineteenth century, as she 
was for the scepticism of the tenth; and, as she triumphed 
over the first reformation of Luther, she need not quail be- 
fore a second reformation now, when, from the very homes 
and strongholds of heresy, she is daily reclaiming her lost 
heritage of souls. What the Roman poet said of his country 
is in her history preéminently fulfilled: MJerses profundo 
pulchrior evenit, We cannot, indeed, predict what future may 
await us. It is no business of ours to raise the veil which 
hangs in merciful obscurity over the destinies of the Church 
on earth. We do but know, and her enemies know it too, 
that, come what may, she w ill ever be equal to the emer- 
gency, and, in the words of an author dear to English Ca- 
tholies, is ‘more at home in a catacomb than ina concordat. , 
Iler faith will still remain, unchanged and unchangeable, 
for it is founded on a Rock, and beneath are the everlasting 

Arms. 
It is idle, then, and worse than idle, to stake the issue on 
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such points as the political condition of the ‘“ Roman ques- 
tion,” or the fortunes of the Neapolitan Bourbons; to discuss 
the chivalry of Garibaldi, or the diplomacy of Cavour; the 
open atheism of France, or the smouldering scepticism of 
Piedmont. Such questions have their place and their im- 
portance, and are neither to be settled by shallow dogma- 
tism or paltry sneers. ut they are simply irrelevant here. 
Neither is it more to the purpose to enter ou a minute exa- 
mination of the details of Catholic faith or worship; to com- 
plain with some that ‘‘ Mariolatry” is excessive in Italy, ¢ 
Madonnas are draped ungracefully in Belgium; that we say 
the rosary too often and the Mass too fast ; or to ask with 
othe TS, who profess a deeper insight, if we do not think too 
much of scapulars and too little of sermons, if the Decalogue 
be not unequally distributed in our catechisms, and the 
thought of Indulgences too familiarly mingled with our 
prayers? Such questions, and a hundred like them, often 
hotly urged, and more than abundantly answered, are at 
best but the plaything of the trifler, or the plea of the hypo- 
crite. Life is too short and trath too important for endless 
hair-splittings. There is a deeper reality, underlying the 
din of controversy, unheeded, it may be, amid the “strife of 
tongues, but which, in their secret souls, the noisicst contro- 
versialists are sometimes constrained to feel. And the pre- 
sent transitional phase of religious belief in England is 
rapidly forcing matters to a simpler issue, which every man 
who thinks wiil sooner or later be compelled to face for him- 
sclf, We make no apology for stating that simple issue in 
the simplest words; though we can but indicate its nature 
without proceeding to dev elop it here. Either there is, or 
is not, a message from Heaven; and a message implies a 
messenger. Lither the Bible is a venerable collection of un- 
inspired fables, or the Word of God is spoken to-day from 
the Vatican. 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITABLE TRUSTS.?* 


Tue irresistible course of events brings English Catholics into 
closer connection with the civil power. This is an inevitable 
consequence of Emancipation. When Catholics ceased to be 
persecuted, they became at once citizens who were certain 


* The Acts for the better Regulation of Charitable Trusts, with Notes and an 
Introduction. By W. ¥. Finlason, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Stevens, 1855. 


A Brief and Practical Exposition of the Law of Charitable Trusts. By W. 
F, Finlason, Esq. Stevens, 1860. 
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eradually to regain their rights, and to advance step by step 
to that p osition, whatever it may be, which their numbers, 
reputation, and abilities entitle them to occupy. Proofs occur 
readily to the mind. To take only English examples, we 
have seen since 1829 the recognition of Catholic ch: apel and 
school property, the legalisation of Catholic marriages per- 
formed in presence of a civil officer, the admission of Catholic 
schools to a share in the parliamentary grant for education, 
the adoption of Catholic agency in the reformation of j juvenile 
criminals, and the : appointment of Catholic chaplains to her 

Majesty’s forces, with military rank and pay Every current 
has its backwater. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act, passed in 
a season of national frenzy, is only contemptible because its 
provisions contradict the spirit of the age; while, on the 
other side, the opposition which menaced the Royal Commis- 
sion on Education was an anachronism contrary to the interests 
aud to the general practice of the Church. It is remarkable 
that all the eiforts to advance exhibited amongst us are cha- 
racterised by the same tendency towards closer relations with 
the constituted authorities of the country ; and at the last 
general election the Catholic body was seriously pressed, quite 
apart from political conviction, to join the Tory party on the 

plea that Lord Derby would grant a charter to a Catholic 
University, and nominate salaried chaplains to workhouses 
and gaols. Even independent opposition drifts with the tide. 

But all approximations, past or prospective, towards what 
is 1n its limit the union of Church and State, shrink into in- 

significance when compared with the imminent consequences 
of the application to Catholic charities of the Charitable 
Trusts Acts. The public is greatly indebted to Mr. Finlason 
for the learned labour bestowed upon his editions of these 
Acts, of which we propose, with his help, to give some ac- 
count. 

The Roman Catholic Charities Dill, though originally in- 
troduced with the concurrence of ecclesiastical authority, en- 
countered, in the shape which it eventually took, some vigorous 
opposition in the House of Commons, and was even threatened 
in the Lords’. It was the first claw, and that only, to which 
opposition was raised, for, as was urged, that clause, if passed, 
would give legislative sanction for the first time to certain 
decisions of the judges respecting superstitious uses, which 
were held by eminent lawyers to be unsowd and erroneous, 
and which there was reason to hope might be overruled if 
again brought before the courts. Fears on this head were 
allayed by the very positive declarations of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. “Lie present Lili,” he stated upon the third reading, 
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“would not in the slightest degree affect the question of 
superstitious uses. It had been solemnly determined by the 
Judicial Committee, ina judgment pronounced by Sir Herbert 
Jenner, one of our ablest judges, that there was no ground for 
saying th: at prayers for the de: id were to be regarded as super- 
stitious uses. To maintain that the building of a Roman 
Catholic church or chapel mivlit be construed to be a super- 
stitious use, because prayers for the dead were to be put up 
there, was absurd and extravagant. The Roman Catholies 
ought to be satistied with the Bill, for it did all that could 
reasonably be expected for their benefit.” With this em- 
phatie dictum, and an equally positive declaration of the 
Attorney -Gene ral in its favour, the Bill was passed. 

There is not reasonable eround to anticipate that the 
working of the Act will inflict practical injury, or innovate 
upon the recognised customs of pious Catholics. The internal 
regulations of charities will be left in the hands of the Bishops 
without interference, while the property will be legally se- 
cured. In case of a bequest for pious uses disputed by the 
heir on the ground of super stition, the first clause of the Act 
would operate, and, while inv alidating the condition of Masses, 
would confirm the fund for the support of the priest, who, 
though civilly free, would of course remain bound by canon 
law to carry out the testator’s intention. For the Charity 
Commissioners to refuse to Inquire when and where and by 
whom the Masses are said, is no practical wrong. The ordin- 
ary, as before, will take cognisance of those spiritual matters 
without interference from commissioners or courts. If the 
temporal power establishes gifts to priests and for other re- 
ligious and charitable purposes, no more need be asked of it. 
The spiritual power will see to the rest. No desire is mani- 
fested, or can be supposed to exist, of meddling with the unt- 
versal practice of exchanging temporal and spiritual benetits. 
“Si spiritualium eorum participes facti sunt, debent et in 
earnalibus ministrare illis,” says St Paul; and the church, 
while absolutely forbidding “ne cuidam pro aliqua pecunia 
denegetur sepultura vel baptismus vel aliquod sacramentum 
ecclesiasticum, ‘adds, “si quid pia devotione fidelium consue- 
tum fuerit erogari, voluimus per ordinarium loci ecclesils 
justitiam fieri.” 

Of the fundamental questions, indeed, which lie at the root 
of the matter no mention is made by Mr. Finlason, who pro- 
bably assumes, with all lawyers and moralists, that dispositions 
by will and rules of inheritance and succession rest upon no 
right of natural law, but are merely constitutions of society, 
which the civil and municipal laws in all respects justly 
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regulate. Tradition has preserved the memory of the last 
testi unent of Noe, whereby, in writing and under his seal, he 
disposed of the whole world; and those who i imagine that a 
possessor of property (for if any possessor, then certainly the 
jist possessor) has by natural law perpetual dominion over 
it, should certainly be prepared to prove their title under this 
ancient document. The reasonable portion of mankind will 
be content to regard the right to dispose of property after 
death as the creature of positive law, variable at the will of 
those who have power to make the law, in accordance with 
the varying interests of society. Now the English law abbors 
perpetuities. It will not tolerate them in the case of private 
families; and where the Legislature has for special reasons 
violated this principle of law, such results may be anticipated 
as were exhibited in the doubts, litigation, and wrong of the 
great Shrewsbury case. For the eood of socicty, how ever, 
and in the interest of the poor and helpless classes, the law 
has accorded perpetuity to charitable trusts, and has enabled 
the owners of property to do for the relief of distress, or for 
the education of the young, or for the support of religion, that 
which it denies him the power to do for his children and de- 
scendants. or his own family, he can butsettle his property 
upon those who are alive with him, and for twenty-one years 
longer. His dominion then ceases, and his testament takes 
no further effect. The same property which he cannot settle 
upon his own for more than a limited period, he may bequeath 
to pious uses for ever. And the reason of the distinction is 
plain. For while it is contrary to the interests of society that 
the inheritance to property should reside indefeasibly in a 
certain family, the alleviation of distress, the education of 
children, and the propagation of religion, will as lone as the 
world lasts confer benefit upon mankind. Naturally, then, 
dominion ceases at the instant of death; but the law, for sound 
reasons, prolongs it, and under certain special circumstances 
even makes it perpetual. 
In the carly ages of British history, it is said that no traces 
can be found of charitable trusts. From the introduction of 
Christianity there was, of course, a general obligation incum- 
bent upon all ecclesiastical persons to devote the surplus 
revenues of Church-lands to pious uses; but it was left to 
spiritual superiors to enforce the obligation without inter- 
ference of the temporal courts. In the time of Edward I. a 
statute was passed which enacted that, upon violation of the 
religious trusts attached by the donor to a cift of land, the 
lands should revert to him or his heirs; and thus the courts 
of common law began to enforce the fulfilment of such trusts, 
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under pain of forfeiture of the trust-property. About the 
same time arose the practice of binding ecclesiastical persons 
by covenant or deed to perform specified religious services ; 
and though the service was spiritual, the breach of such cove- 
nant rendered the parties liable to an action at law, and many 
actions of the kind are recorded in the books from the time of 
Henry IV. But even here the ecclesiastical courts had a con- 
current jurisdiction. It must be remembered that, as is still 
the case with the ecclesiastical authorities of the Established 
Church, all parish priests, bishops, chapters, and abbots con- 
stituted corporations capable of holding property in succession ; 
and before the change of religion they were subject only to 
spiritual control. The king, as parens patria, possessed the 
right of visitation ; but charities, like the estates of intestates, 
were left to the administration of bishops, presumably men of 
more enlightened conscience and stricter integrity than any 
other class. Henry VIII. confiscated to the Crown all lands 
of chapels, chantries, and guilds, which had been by Jicense 
incorporated and made to have a perpetual continugye for 
ever; and a statute of Edward VI. gave authority to ussion 
such lands to continue in succession for a preacher or school- 
master for ever, or to stipendiary priests, if necessary, or to 
make assignments of moneys to be paid to poor people for ever. 
Thus the dissolution of monasteries did not necessarily involve 
the ruin of other institutions simply charitable. The design 
was, indeed, to retain the ancient schools, hospitals, and alme- 
houses; and the wants of the people, driven to distress by the 
suppression of religious houses, soon induced the Legislature to 
encourage the foundation of new institutions of the same cha- 
racter. “ Divers well-disposed and charitable persons,” recites 
an Act of 1572, “ have given lands, to the relief and sustenta- 
tion of the poor in hospitals ; ; and it is hoped that many more 
will hereafter likewise charitably giv oo And twenty-five 
vears later another Act sanctioned the incorporation of hos- 
pitals, maisons de Dieu, almshouses, and the like, notwith- 
standing the Statute of Mortmain. It is at this point that 
the history of charitable trusts in strictness begius; for these 
institutions and their endowments were no longer held on the 
ancient tenure, in liberam eleemosynam, or frankalmoigqne, 
subject only to ecclesiastical supervision, but henceforward 
became trusts within the jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery, which, however, proved inefficient to control them. Not 
that the grand prince iple of the Court was erroneous, or in any 
way opposed to the dictates of religion. Ifthe purpose was 
lawful and the trust explicit, it must be performed, whatever 

may be its consequences. The Court would sanction no de- 
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parture from the will of the testator. The same principle 
runs through the canon law, and received its latest recog- 
nition at the Second Provincial Council of Westminster, in 
1855: ‘ Property contributed by the faithful for the propa- 
gation or dignity of religion, support of the clergy, relief of 
the poor, and other pious uses, must be considered as given to 
God and the Church. Administrators and managers, whether 
ecclesiastics or laymen, are to be accounted merely stewards, 
who will themselves have to render account to God. Every 
effort, therefore, must be made, in case of doubt, to determine 
the intention snd mind of the donor or testator of any fund, 
and to apply the income from it with the greatest exactness 
to the use prescribed by him.” This is the very language of 
Chancery: ‘“ The duty of the Court is to carry into effect the 
trusts of the testator’s will. With reasons for change we 
have nothing to do. The Court can give no relief, If you 
want to alter the trusts, getan Act of Parliament.” But just, 
and wise, and pow erful, as was the Court of Chancery, re- 
course to its aid was, in etfect, ruin for a small charity, and 
serious loss to a rich one. Its expensive and dilatory pro- 
cesses, its rules of evidence, and its centralisation, rendered it 
most unsuitable to be the only remedy for stopping the rob- 
bery, waste, or misapplication of a charitable fund. Hence 
sprung the practice of issuing charitable commissions, at first 
only to visit corporations of royal foundations, but subse- 
quently without any such restriction. An “ Act to reforme 
deceipts and breaches of trust touching lands given to cha- 
ritable uses” was passed with this object in the 39th year of 
Klizabeth’s reign, and after a trial of four years was repealed, 
to make way for the larger powers of the celebrated Statute 
of Charitable Uses. The principle of the law of the Church 
and the common law of the land was adhered to, that cha- 
ritable trusts ought to be administered duly and faithfully 
according to the intent of the donors and founder s, and their 
directions religiously observed. The preamble of this Act has 
always been considered to afford the legal definition of such 
charities as the courts will recognise, and therefore deserves 
to be quoted: ‘* Whereas lands, tenements, rents, goods, and 
services, have been heretofore given for relief of aged, impo- 
tent, and poor people, for maintenance of schools and of learn- 
ing, free schools, and scholars in universities, for repairs of 
churches, for education and preferment of or phans, for mar- 
riages of poor maids, for support of young tradesmen, artisans, 
and persons decayed, which lands have not been employed 
according to the charitable intent of the givers and founders 
thereof, by reason of frauds, breaches of trust, and negligence 
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in those that should pay and employ the same.” Such were 
the eleemosynary foundations recognised, and such the abuses 
which called for interference. The remedy provided was, for 
the Lord Chancellor to issue commissions under the great 
seal to the bishop of every diocese and his chancellor, and to 
other persons of good and sound behaviour, authorising them 
to inquire into charitable gifts and abuses of trust, to make 
decrees in consonance with the intention of donors, and to cer- 
tify them into the Court of Chancery, which would take such 
order for the due execution thereof as should seem convenient. 
Originally it was held that a gift to maintain a chaplain or 
minister to celebrate divine service was within neither the 
meaning nor the letter of the Act; but subsequently such gifts 
were rec cognised and established as lawful charitable trusts, 
and they must be taken as included in the enumeration of the 
preamble. For 150 years the statute of Elizabeth acted be- 
neficially for charities, by compelling restitution, modifying 
literal and specific directions in favour of the general and 
substantial intention, and restraining misappropriation or 
maladministration. The working of the Act, in tine, became 
too favourable to charities ; for the commissioners took power 
under it to supply defects in title, and to uphold a devise void 
at common law, or by the Statute of Wills, freeing the donor 
of property for religious uses from the observance of any legal 
forms. An interpretation so exceptional was necessarily dis- 
pleasing to the courts, and the adoption of the modern Mort- 
main Act, in 1736, effectually extinguished it, and rendered 
the issue of charitable commissions more and more unusual, 
until the entire jurisdiction reverted to the Court of Chan- 
cery. The Act 9 Geo. II. ce. 36, which has been generally, 
but incorrectly, designated the Mortmain Act, prohibits the 
alienation of land or real property for charitable purposes, 
except by deed executed twelve months, and enrolled six 
months, before the donor’s death. No commission could any 
longer give effect to a donation of land not so executed and 
enrolled; and as defects of title on this ground were very 
general, the Act of Elizabeth fell into desuetude, and became 
obsolete. The cumbrous and expensive machinery of Chan- 
cery was ill adapted to meet the cases brought before it, where 
trustees were charged with malversation, or charged others 
with misappropriation, or wished to obtain the direction of a 
court of equity in the due performance of their trust. Efforts 
Were again made to supply a remedy. Relief by the more 
speedy and economical method of petition, instead of bill or 
information, was given by Sir 8. Romilly’s Act; and all cha- 
rities and charitable donations, for the benefit of any poor or 
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other persons, were ordered in another Act to be registered. 

Defalcations, however, were not checked, and a new tr ibunal 
of inquisition was demanded. Accordingly, under different 
Acts, from 1818 to 1837, four commissions were appointed to 
inquire into and investigate the amount, nature, and applica- 
tion of all estates or funds designed for the support of any 
charities or charitable donations, or held under any trusts 
created for charitable uses or purposes, and all breaches of 
trust, abuses, or irregularities in their application. The com- 
missioners were empowered to certify to the Attorney-General 
any cases calling for the juris: liction of the Court of Chancer y> 
and with their consent trustees were authorised to petition 
that court for relief and direction. These commissioners 
numbered 14 in 1818, were increased to 20 in 1819, and 
again to 380 in 1835. They sat continuously with only two 
intervals, and pr esented to Parliament reports which fill thirty- 
eight folio volumes, and disclose innumerable cases of abuse 
and breach of trust. They ascertained that 442,915 acres of 
land, mostly in the neighbourhood of towns, belonged to the 
charities, of which the value is estimated at 44, 000,000/. 

Houses and their sites not included are supposed to number 

63,000, and to be worth 12,000,000/. more. The value of per- 
sonal property, mortgages, turnpike-bonds, and stock in the 
public securities, was reported to amount to 6,668,527/.; and 
since charitable foundations having visitors, and Jewish and 
Roman Catholic charities, were expressly exempted from the 
commissioners’ inquiries, the total value of charitable pro- 
perty may be safely reckoned at not less than 75,000,000/. 

The whole number of charities reported on was 28, 840, which 
in 1849 were grouped according to their income : 


Charities the income of which do not amount 


to 51. per annum ; : , ~ 13,331 
Amounting to 5/. and under 101. p : . 4,641 
“ 10 ‘a 20 ; ‘ . 9,908 
. 20 “ 30 , ; . 1,806 
- 30 7 50 , ‘ . 1,799 
7 50 » 100 . owe) «21,540 
je 100 i 500 ' ‘ » 1,417 
“ 500 5 1000 ; ' , 209 
» 1000 , 2000 . « 4 73 
“ 2000 and upwards. . ° ° 56 


The aggregate income of the charities included in these 
nine classes has been stated to be,—of the first class, 58,1471. ; 
of the second, 51,694. ; of the third, 45,4001. ; of the fourth, 
67,2091. ; of the fifth, 105,490/. ; of ‘the sixth, 241,090/. ; of 
the seventh, 143,896/.; of the eighth, 99,364/.; and of the 
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ninth, 347,8351. The richest of them enjoys an income of 
39,297/. per annum—a revenue large enough to create a sen- 
sation in the Petty-Bag Office, which was the old home of 
charities in the Court of Chancery. The peculiar dangers 
which environed charitable endowments—and the smaller 
ones even more menacingly than those of greater wealth— 
were of the following kinds. Many bequests consisted of 
rent-charges which, by neglect or abuse, fell into disuse, 
were resisted by new or old proprietors, and could only be 
sustained at ruinous expense. Investmentsin the public funds 
cannot, in the Bank of England, be entered in more than four 
names ; new appointments of trustees are not made when re- 
quired ; the survivor takes all, and dies ; he may have removed 
from the district, leaving no trace behind, or he may have 
died in pov erty, without any known representative ; while 
living he may embezzle if dishonest, or if scrupulous, he may 
resist a transfer to new trustees without legal formalities ; 
when dead, he bequeaths infinite trouble and oreat loss. 
Houses held for charities generally fall into disrepair and de- 
teriorate in value, and tenants have often usurped the pro- 
perty. High rates of interest, or other motives, have induced 
ignorant or ineapable trustees to accept insufficient security, 
and to leave charitable funds in the hands of private indi- 
viduals, whence in the lapse of time they are sure to dis- 
appear. Abuses so flagrant, affecting an enormous ageregate 
of property devoted to the public ¢ eood, called aloud for re- 
medial measures. Power, too, was wanted to modify trusts 
where plainly irrational. An instance is related of a tobac- 
conist who left a field in trust to supply six poor women with 
snuff at Barthelemy-tide. The field became building-land, 
and produced a very large rental. Can it be expected that 
the law should violate the principles of public policy, and 
create in favour of the worthy deceased a perpetual dominion 
over land, which God has given to the living children of men, 
in order that half a dozen old women may ’ be encouraged to 
destroy themselves by excessive snuff-t aking ona saint’s s day ? 
Yet it was laid down by Mr. Senior, who, as Master in Chan- 
cery, had the best opportunity of forming a judgment, that 
the instant a charity not exceeding 30/. a year becomes the 
subject of a suit, it is gone. One of 60/. a year is reduced 
one-half; one of 100/. a year one-third. So that the vast ex- 
pense, Ww ith which a concurrence of circumstances loads all 
suitors in Chancery, practically incapacitates that court for 
curing abuses in the administration of charitable funds. 
Strange to say, it was Ireland which first obtained a remedy 
for the erievance, as she has been before England in getting 
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rid of turnpikes. In 1844 a board of commissioners was 
established for the more effectual application of charitable 
donations and bequests in that country, but in the same year 
Lord Lyndhurst failed to carry for England a measure of 
similar import. Bills were introduced by the same illustrious 
lawyer in 1845 and 1846, and by Lord Cottenham in 1847, 
1848, 1849, and 1850; but they failed to pass into law. 
Another attempt was made in 1852, and at length in 1858 an 
Act for the better Administration of Charitable Trusts was 
actually adopted. 

Before considering the provisions of this Act, and the mo- 
difications it has subsequently undergone, which form the 
existing law, it is desirable to investigate the position of 
Catholic charities. 

At the Reformation the Catholic Church lost all. Lands 
and endowments heretofore devoted to religious uses, were 
either confiscated to the Crown or transferred to preachers of 
the new doctrine; while over educational or eleemosynary 
foundations still preserved Catholics were debarred from 
excrcising any interference orcontrol. They had their work 
to begin anew, and to carry it forward in spite of the harshest 
persecuting laws. Not only did they lose all possession and 
influence in respect to ancient charities, but the uses of the 
Catholic religion were declared ulegal, and every obstacle 
was thrown in the way of new endowments. In many cases 
the charities themselves had been erected into corporations 
for the purpose of securing perpetuity, and where this could 
not be done, bodies already incorporated were commonly made 
trustees of charitable funds ; and thus municipal corporations 
and the old City companies became possessed of enormous 
estates upon charitable trusts. An example of the security 
gained by transferring property to corporations, and at the 

same time of the impolicy of legalising such transfers, may be 
seen in the north of Ireland, where, i in the time of James I., 
2,000,000 acres of land were vested in the Irish Society and 
London Companies, who hold them to this day as a means of 
supporting the Scotch colony, and reducing the native Catho- 
lies to the condition of helots in their own land. To termi- 
nate the iniquity of this impolitic tenure, and obtain aliena- 
tion by sale of the Ulster lands, would be an object worthy of 
the active exertions of practical reformers in Ireland. No 
advantages, however, of this kind were now enjoy ed by 
Catholics. They had neither charities nor corporations to 
hold them. No ecclesiastical persons amongst them could 
take in perpetual succession. What new funds they acquired 
were held by private individuals, in opposition to law, and 
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were therefore kept secret. The persons selected would be 
priests, who, though actuated by pure motives, form, as a class, 
bad trustees for such purposes, since they often spring from 
obscure families in remote parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
are gencrally unacquainted with pecuniary and legal business, 
and alw ays die without rightful heirs of their body. They 
are, therefore, peculiarly liable to fall into errors of maladmi- 
nistration without any suspicion of ill intent, and to leave 
behind them no known or accessible representative fitted for 
the discharge of charitable trusts. 

Difficulties of the most formidable kind could not repress 
the piety of Catholics. A system of secret trusts for the sup- 
port of the religious worship of Popish recusants—such was 
the odious title of Catholics under the penal laws—sprang up 
during the reign of Elizabeth. All indication of an ecclesi- 
astical purpose with regard to property was suppressed, since 
any expressed intention would have invalidated the gift. 
Any attempt to secure permanence would be enough to indi- 

‘ate a trust; nor would personal friendship, or the relation 
of penitent and confe ssor, explain an absolute gift to an ec- 
clesiastic. Gifts to priests or prelates are regarded by Roman 
law as trusts for religious purposes, and the English law 
coincides in the same view. But in those evil days no dis- 
closure of trusts was possible. At a time when Popish 
bishops, priests, or Jesuits, and Papists, or persons professing 
the Popish religion, and keeping school, or taking upon 
themselves the “educ: ition, or government, or boarding of 
youth within this realm or the dominions thereto belonging, 
were subjected to perpetual imprisonment; when even lay 
persons educated in the Popish religion, or professing the 
same, were disabled from inheriting, . or taking by descent, 
devise, or limitation in possession, reversion, or remainder, 
any lands, tenements, or hereditaments within the kingdom 
of England, dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed; and when the next of kin, being a Protestant, might 
seize upon and possess all such lands; and when, moreover, 
Papists were prohibited from purchasing any manors, lands, 
profits out of lands, tenements, rents, terms, or hereditaments 
within the same limits, and all and singular estates and other 
interests whatsoever out of lands, to or for the use or behoof 
of any such persons, or upon any trust or confidence, me- 
diately or immediately for their relief,—when such was the 
state of the law, it will be readily believed that the public 
was permitted to know very little about Catholic charitable 
trusts. But, as many Catholic families did in fact retain 
their lands through the fidelity and friendship of Protestant 
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neighbours, so some of their charitable endowments escaped 
discovery and alienation. The first Relief Act, passed in the 

eighteenth year of George III., confirmed Catholics in the 
possession of any lands held under titles not hitherto liti- 
gated, and so would render their charities less insecure; but 
when, thirteen years later, further relief was given, and Ca- 
tholic worship was again recognised by English law, the 
foundation of any religious order within these realms was 
expressly forbidden, and it was enacted that all uses, trusts, 
and dispositions, w hether of real or personal property, deemed 
superstitious and unlawful at that time, shall continue to be 
so deemed and taken. No legal means of enforcing the due 
administration of a Catholic trust as yet existed. A bequest 
for the purpose of bringing up poor children in the Catholic 
faith was pronounced void, as against the policy of the law; 
and a rent-charge decreed in 1680, upon trust for the main- 
tenance ofa Catholic priest and for the help of poor Catholics, 
was diverted as illegal. From the inquisition of the Charity 
Commissioners of 1818 and following years Roman Catholic 
charities were exempted ; but in 1832 Catholics were con- 

ceded so much of justice as is involved in placing their endow- 
ments upon the same footing as those of Protestant dissen- 
ters. O’Connell’s Act, passed i in that year, after reciting that 
it is expedient to remove all doubts respecting the rights of 
his Majesty's subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion 
in England and Wales to acquire and hold property neces- 
sary for religious worship, education, and charitable purposes, 
enacts that, in respect to their schools, places for religious 
worship, education, and charitable purposes in Great Britain, 
and the property held therewith, and the persons employed 
in or about the same, Roman Catholics shall be subject to the 
same laws as Protestant dissenters are subject to. Still, the 
suppression or prohibition of religious orders was main- 

tained, and the operation of the Mortmain Act was reserved. 

©’Connell’s Act received a retrospective interpretation by 
the courts, and was decided to apply to gifts for chapels; but 
any gifts coupled with uses deemed superstitious were held 
void. 

At this point it will be well to pause and examine the 
position occupied by Catholics upon, let us say, the Ist of 
January 1853. In 1846 Sir 8. Romilly had failed to carry 
a Bill which was designed to remove the disabilities arising 
from the law of superstitious uses, and in other respects 
Roman Catholic charities ranked with those of Protestant 
dissenters. 


It is the modern Mortmain Act of 9 George II. c. 36 
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_- offers the most serious obstacles to the foundation of 

‘harities. General in its operation, but pressing most heavily 
“a religious bodies like the Catholies, ill provided with 
churches and schools, it provides that any disposition of real 
estate, or of money to be laid out in land, in trust for or for 
the bene fit of any charitable uses, shall be void, unless made 
by deed exec ‘uted twelve months and enrolled six months 
before the death of the donor, and made to take effect imme- 
diately, absolutely, and without anv reservation. Moreover, 
the Statute of Frauds enacts that all declarations of or crea- 
tions of trust or confidences of any lands, &c., shall be mani- 
fested and proved by some writing signed by the party who 
is by law enabled to declare such trust, or by his last will 
consenting, or else they shall be utterly void. Land, there- 
fore, cannot be left by will to a charity, nor money to be laid 
out in land or in building where no land is already provided 
as a site for buildings. Land can only be given by deed, 
which, however securely drawn, will fail to t: ake effect if the 
donor die within twelve months of its execution or six months 
of its enrolment. And then also the deed of gift, or some 
other deed to be likewise enrolled, must expressly declare the 
purposes of the trust. 

Until the adoption of O’Connell’s Act, the declaration of 
Catholic trusts would have courted confiscation. After the 
passing of that Act, prudent Catholics began to enrol the 
trust-deeds of charities, such as chapels, schools, and the 
like; but the memory of the penal laws, and suspicion en- 
gendered by their atrocious injustice, prevented the practice 
from becoming popular or general. Even cautious lawyers, 
accustomed to the old tenure on secret trust, which, though 
technically illegal and insecure, was found in effect flexible 
and convenient, did not invariably recommend their clients 
to declare charitable trusts; and it is less surprising that the 
clergy, failing to realise this relation as mere administrators 
of trusts, should come to regard the property as their own, 
and look upon legal for malities, really essential to security, 
as a virtual alienation to the State of the goods and chattels 
of the Church. Such a feeling was natural enough among 
the ill-informed and narrow-minded. A considerable step 
towards greater regularity was taken at the settlement of a 
trust- deed for schools, agr eed upon between the Catholic au- 
thorities and the E ducation Department of the Privy Council. 
This deed once enrolled, a short deed of reference to it was 
alone necessary to secure a safe legal tenure for a school, 
and it was ae that safety and uniformity would thus be 
obtained. But the publication of a pamphlet proclaiming 
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difference of opinion amongst the Bishops was not calculated 
to promote so desirable an object; and, while no person ac- 
quainted with the law and with facts can deny that schools 
settled under the Catholic school deed are of all such institu- 
‘tions the most securely established, and the freest from inter- 
ference by Parliament or the Court of Chane ‘ery, we have 
lately seen in the newspapers the priest of the lar vest London 
mission vaunting himself in that the seven schools of his 
parish have accepted no building grants from Government, 
and thus remain ow own. We remember to have heard of a 
worthy ecclesiastic who declined a grant because of a con- 
dition attached to its acceptance, that the school-children 
should be provided with urinals and privies, which he consi- 
dered luxuries beyond the power of the State to impose, more 
especially as he had not himself, while at college, enjoyed the 
use of any convenience of the kind. Such reasoning may be 
thought antiquated, and scarcely decent, but it is not so utterly 
irrational as the proceedings of trustees of charities founded 
and supported by gifts, who should reject proffered aid on the 
plea that they desired to keep the charity their own. Their 
own it is not, never was, and never will be; and a Chancer y 
suit, which any subscriber might institute at the cost of the 
charity, would be found a rough mode of acquiring so ele- 
mentary a truth. 

Concealment in the administration of trust-funds must be 
repugnant to the wishes of every honest trustee, and there 

ras no reason in 1853 why the trusts of schools or chapels 
should not have been legally declared. With regard to other 
trusts, however, Catholics found themselves in a painful diffi- 
culty, since the law of superstitious uses imperiled any fund 
to which a condition of Masses for the donor’s soul was an- 
nexed. Mr. Finlason, in the preface to his latest work, 
labours with much learning to elucidate this division of his 
subject, and to establish several important propositions with 
regard to it. His principal conclusions may thus be mar- 
shalled. 

First. A gift for masses for the soul of the donor himself 
is not a charity. No man ean establish a charity for hisown 
private benetit, because the good of others is of the essence of 
every such foundation. But a bequest for masses looks only 
to the good of the testator’s soul. It is not therefore a charity 
in the legal sense, nor entitled to the perpetuity which the 
law creates for charities alone. 

Second. If such bequests were charities, the courts would 
not recognise them. Chancery will only recognise such 
charitable trusts as it has power to enforce. The essence of 
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masses for the dead lies, not in the performance of religious 
services, but in the intention of the priest, which is quite be- 
yond the control of any persons or courts, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal. And in particular, Chancery, making no claim to regu- 
lute conscience, cannot enforce masses for a special purpose ; 
und so, even if the benefit were not personal to the donor, 
would not recognise them as the object of charitable trusts. 

Third. The law of the Church does not differ from the 
English law so widely as has been imagined. The Church, 
regarding such gifts as in substance for the support of priests, 
does not prohibit them, but it restricts them to the utmost, 
recognising them no otherwise than to enforce against the 
ecclesiastic accepting them the obligation of discharging the 
conditions or wishes of testators. The inevitable tendency to 
an accumulation of impossible obligations has obtained for 
Bishops the power of commuting such trusts ; ; and the Council 
of Trent warns the faithful of the risk of abuse, avarice, 
simony, and superstition. 

Fourth. The proper mode of fulfilling the wishes of the 
Church, and avoiding danger from the English courts, is to 
provide une onditionally for the support of priests or chapels, 
leaving all question of return in spiritual benefits to the de- 
votion, or gratitude, or conscience of the persons benefited. 

Such, however, has not been the custom of Catholics. 
When all their charities and purposes were alike illegal, 
secrecy afforded the only chance of escape, and masses for the 
donor’s soul generally formed a part of the secret trusts. At 
the time of which we write, although Catholic charities had 
been recognised, such uses were still deemed superstitious, 
and invalidated any fund with which they were mixed up. 
A Catholic trustee, however honourable a lover of light rather 
than darkness, could not in conscience declare a tr ust so situ- 
ated. The evil of concealment was forced upon him. In this 
respect a change has recently been effected, to which we shall 
subsequently advert. 

But vet another difficulty interfered with the open ad- 
ministration of Catholic trusts, with regard to which no 
legal relief has been granted up to the present time. At the 
repeal of the penal laws, the foundation or endowment of any 
religious order or society of persons bound by monastic or 
religious vows was prohibited, and the celebrated Kmancipa- 
tion Act, while freeing female orders from restriction, pro- 
vides a complet e, but happily inoperative, system for the sup- 
pression of Jesuits and all other religious orders of men. It is 
notorious that these laws have been disregarded, and their ex- 
asperating and tyrannical provisions set at naught. Not only 
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have the old communities been preserved from dying out, but 
vear by year the Catholic Directory boldly avows the increase 
in number of new orders, with their houses, colleges, and 
churches. No property can be held on open trust for the use 
of any such order. In time, perhaps, this wrong may be re- 
paired. Knglishmen, who do not persecute opinion, may 
learn to tolerate and recognise what they must know to exist; 
and the State, which avails itself of the services of religious in 
teaching boys, training schoolmasters, and reforming crimi- 
nals, can scarcely forbid the holding of property necessary for 
the performance of these and the like good works. 

Such, in brief, was the condition of Catholics prior to the 
passing of the Charitable Trusts Act of 1853. Their chari- 
table trusts had been generally legalised; but many trustees 
through ignorance, had failed to bring within the protection 
of law the property they administered for others; and all 
trusts involving the obligation of masses for particular pur- 
poses, as well as those held for religious orders of men, were 
threatened with spoliation, and so necessarily concealed. In- 
equalities in the law, placing Catholics on a lower level than 
other Englishmen, and subjecting some of their charities to 
confiscation at a time when there was no disposition to inflict 
actual wrong upon them, had exempted Catholic trusts from 
the inquisition made into Protestant charities. Lvidence 
taken before parlhamentary committees on the mortmain law 
had thrown a partial light upon transactions often irregular 
though well-intentioned ; and notices annually recurring in 
the Catholic Directory, such as “ Lea House Mission, vacant,” 
and ‘ Dodding Green, vacant,” indicated the existence of un- 
settled disputes within the Catholic body itself. The wealth 
of our charities was exaggerated by popular rumour; while 
the names of Weld, Heatley, Blundell, Menzies, and many 
other liberal benefactors, sufficed to prove that the shadow, 
though magnified, actually represented a real substance of no 
insignificant dimensions. 

In 18538 was at length passed the Charitable Trusts Act, 
enlarged in 1855, and further extended in 1860. In the 
same session the Roman Catholic Charities Act became law, 
exemptions in favour of our trusts ceased, and henceforward, 
subject to the special provisions of the Catholic Act, the open 
straightforward administration of charitable funds is secured 
to us equally and in the same manner as to other subjects of 
the British Crown. 

By the Catholic Charities Act the law against gifts for 
uses deemed superstitious, that is, bequests on condition of 
masses, is not so much repeated as obviated and set aside. 
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The lawful trust is recognised, and will be carried into exe- 
cution, and the residue of the gift or disposition will be ap- 
propriated by the Court of ¢ ‘thanc ‘ery or the Commissioners of 
Charities to such charitable uses as the court or commissioners 
may consider most just. No transaction affecting a charity 
which took place prior to the legalisation of Catholic trusts 
by O’Connell’s Act can be made the eround of any suit, ex- 
cepting only fraudulent misapplication or appropriation for 
private purposes not charitabie; so that all mistakes and 
errors of judgment in dealing with charitable funds during 
the maintenance of penal laws arecondoned. Deeds of chari- 
ties and declarations of trust which ought to have been en- 
rolled under the Mortmain Act, but have not been enrolled 
through a misapprehension, such as we have attempted to 
illustrate about keeping charities “our own,” or from any 
other cause, will not be void, if enrolled before the 28th of 
August 1861, when twelve months will have elapsed from the 
passing of the Act; and the expense of enrolment may be 
charged against the charity. It 1s material to observe, that 
not only deeds conv eying property by gift for charities must 
be enrolled, but, where acquisition is made} py purchase, enrol- 
ment of the conveyance is lkewise obligatory. The deeds 
of all Catholic churches, chapels, schools, colleges, convents, 
almshouses, and the like, however acquired, must be enrolled 
before the end of August next, that the tenure may be legally 
secure. But toreturn to the Act : in cases where no ) declara- 
tion of trust has been made, the usage of twenty years will 
be deemed to afford conclusive evidence of the trusts on which 
property has been settled ; but religious orders of men are not 
the less prohibited, and trusts for their support would have to 
be commuted. 

For a complete elucidation of the various provisions of the 
general Charitable Trusts Acts, under the operation of which 
Catholic charities now fall, we must refer to Mr. Finlason’s 
treatises, which, by the way, are obscured by a large number 
of misprints, especially i in the Latin quotations. All we can 
do here is to give a meagre outline for the sake of the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Commissioners, with secretary and inspectors, are ap- 
pointed by the Crown to inquire into the condition and ma- 
nagement of charities. Written accounts of all charitable 
funds may be called for, and their verification on oath de- 
manded, as well as copies of deeds and records. False evi- 
dence is made a misdemeanour, and refusal to produce accounts 
a contempt of court. Trustees and other persons concerned 
in charities may apply for the commissioners’ advice, and be 
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indemnified for acting upon it. The commissioners may sanc- 
tion suits or compromises, remove officers, approve leases or 
mortgages, and even authorise the sale, exchange, or : acqui- 
sition of land. Facilities for obtaining relicf trom the equity 
courts are created for charities possessing an annual income 
exceeding 50/.; and district courts of bankruptcy and county 
courts acquire jurisdiction over charities of lesser value, sub- 
ject to appeal to Chancery. Schemes for varying trusts may 
be framed by the board, who must annually report to Parlia- 
ment. The universities and colleges of Oxford, Cambr ‘idge, 
London, and Durham, and all Protestant cathedy al and cal 
legiate churches and dissenting chapels, are exempt ; as also 
Queen Anne’s Boun ity, the British Museum, benctit societies, 
and religious institutions wholly maintained by voluntary 
contributions. Catholic chapels appear to be subject to the 
operation of the Acts in regard to their endowments. By the 
most recent Act the commissioners themselves acquire direct 
jurisdiction over charities of less than 50/. annual income ; 
and upon the application of a trustee or interested person, or 
of any two inhabitants of the place within which the charity 
is administered, they may appoint or remove trustees, remove 
schoolmasters or mistresses, and other officers, deal with any 
real or personal estate, and establish a scheme for due ad- 
ministration. 

As an example of the benefits to be obtained from the 
Charity Board, we may take an instance which attracted con- 
siderable notice a few years ago. A chapel in a populous 
town had an extensive oravey ard attached to it, with the 
drawback of a heavy mortgage. The wisdom of the first 
founders had placed the chapel and cemetery safely in trust, 
with all legal formalities. While the gravey ard could be 
used, interest of the debt was easily paid ; but in process of 
time the Privy Council prohibited further burials, and a larg> 
plot of ground, in which no bodies had been placed, remainea 
wholly ‘uscless, although of very great value for building pur- 
poses. Discussion led to a change of ecclesiastics, but the 
difficulty remained. Lawyers advised that the trust-deed 
permitted no variation in the use of the land, which must be 
employed asa churchyard, or not at all. Interest upon what 
seemed wasted capital has to be wrung from a poor congrega- 
tion. This, as far as our information goes, is the state “of the 
property at the present moment. An immediate simple 
remedy is provided by the Trusts Act of 1853, which declares, 
that if in any case it appears to the trustees that any part of 
the charity lands may be beneficially let on building or other 
leases, or that it would be for the benefit of the charity that 
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any new road or street should be formed or laid out, or an 
other improvements should be made, it shall be lawful for the 
trustees to lay a pr oposal before the Board, which may order 
the alterations and improvements to be carried into effect, 
‘although such leases or acts respectively shall not be autho- 
rised or permitted by the trust.” Application to the Board 
will make this chapel again rich and prosperous. A multi- 
tude of similar instances might be cited, for the word 
“charity? has an extended sionific: ition, embracing every 
foundation which we possess for a permanent public purpose. 

For all such foundations the dark day of concealment and 
malversation is now over. Catholic trustees will declare trusts, 
and return accounts of charitable property, as upright men 
would desire to do. Restored confidence will produce in- 
creased liberality. The begging trade, ruined by mendacious 
appeals, will flourish again for the really distressed, and every 
true want, social or religious, will in time be met by iis 
appropriate charity. Thus will have been achieved one stride 
forward along the path of reform, opened by the restoration 
of our Hierarchy. 








THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Some years have passed since the abuses of the Irish Church 
Establishment have been prominently brought under discus- 
sion in the chief organs of public opinion, whether Journals 
or Reviews. The Edinburgh Review, which in the ten years 
between 1834 and 1844 returned continually to this ques- 
tion,—traversed it in every part, and presented it in every 
light,—has for many years preserved an absolute silence 
respecting a political anomaly, which in the interval has lost 
none of its odious and dangerous characteristics. In truth, 
the day of the Edinburgh has gone by. What made the life 
and fire of its pages was not so much the ability of its dis- 
quisitions, or the exhaustiveness of its criticisms, as that bold 
way it had of grappling with every abuse, whether foreign or 
domestic, of which the needs of the time specially required a 
reformation, and of vindicating, even in dark days, the cause 
of human rights and human “liberty. But this deseription 
has long ceased to be applicable. The Edinburgh Review, 
like the W hig Ministry, has grown cautious and reticent as 
regards English interests. The Government has no measure 
to announce—the Review no protest to utter—in abatement 
of a political nuisance to which Sidney Smith thought there 
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was nothing parallel “in all Europe, in all Asia, in all the 
discovered parts of Africa, and in all we have heard of 
Timbuctoo !” 

We intend on the present occasion to open afresh this 
question, which ought to have been disposed of years ago. 
Not that we aim at treating it exhaustively,—the grievance 
is too ancient, too deeply seated, too ramified for that,—or 
pretend to say any thing new or striking upon a subject 
which has been a theme for some of the most vigorous and 
brilliant minds of the present century. We desire simply to 
reéxhibit the naked facts of the case, to draw attention to 
the social evils of every kind which the continuance of the 
Protestant Establishment inflicts upon Ireland, and to prove, 
by the appeal to principles which the majority of Englishmen 
oe and to authorities which they themselves love to refer 

), that until the Irish Church is reformed Irishmen cannot, 
pi ought not, to be well affected to the constitution under 
which they live. 

In the present state of political science, we are fortunately 
spared the trouble of arguing the question on its religious 
merits. No one worth arguing with maintains at this day 
that the State, in any civilised country, ought to show 
greater favour to the adherents of one religious denomina- 
tion than to those of another, on the grounds that the tenets 
of the favoured denomination are truer, or more conducive 
to salvation. The inevitable increase of sects among the 
Protestants, whose system tends continually to separation, 
and the progress of infidelity in Catholic Europe, has made 
it impossible to attain, and hopeless to desire, that unity of 
religion in the State which, down to the seventeenth century, 
vas the constant motive of persecution and of civil wars; and 
faith has ceased to exact from unbelief even the tribute of 
hypocrisy. It is agreed on all hands that the State is justi- 
fied in repressing the public and practical profession only of 
those doctrines which are openly and directly revolting to 
the moral sense of the majority. American statesmen, indeed, 
seem not even to go so far as this, since Mormonism, which 
would not be tolerated in Europe, is allowed free course in 
the United States. But as to all forms of belief which are 
not manifestly anti-social and degrading, it is agreed that 
the State is bound to stand neutral towards them ‘all, and to 
protect its citizens in the free exercise of any which they 
may select. So far as to negative encouragement; with 
regard to positive State- -support, the principle of equal deal- 
ing towards ali is limited simply by the inconvenience— 
practically amounting to an impossibility—of recognising, in 
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the arrangements necessary for extending and checking such 
support, more than three or four among ‘the larger religious 
divisions under which a population may be grouped. Thus 
in our Australian colonies, while all religious bodies are 
tolerated and protected, the State actively supports only 
three, corresponding to the broad divisions of the colonial 
populationx—the Church of England, the Catholic Church, 
and the Kirk of Scotland,—all three of which are placed on 
a footing of equality, and aided—at least lh ee 
the ratio of their respective numbers. The Wesleyans, if 
sufliciently numerous, sometimes form a fourth body receiv- 
ing State aid. Ireland is the only portion of the British 
empire in which the State, when dealing with the population 
in its religious distribution, as Anglican, Presbyterian, and 
Catholic, apportions the public endowments and funds ap- 
propriated to religious purposes thus :—to the Church of 
England, representing about 14 per cent of the population, 
90 per cent of the endowments ; to the Kirk of Scotland, re- 
presenting about 9 per cent of the population, 5-4 per cent of 
the endowments ; and to the rag Church, representing 
about 75 per cent of the areca ‘3 per cent of the en- 
dowments. These are the simple facts of the case, which no 
amount of sophistry can alter. Nor can it be maintained for 
an instant that the endowments of the Establishment are of 
the nature of private property, and cannot be brought under 
the category of State aid to religion. Omitting for the present 
all reference to the manner in which that property passed 
into the hands of the Establishment, we may safely appeal 
both to the theory and the practice of the Liberal party all over 
Europe (and it is from that party, not from the Conservatives, 
that we look for justice in this matter of the Irish Church), 
as establishing this fundamental position,—that nena 
any religious corporation has obtained a considerable por- 
tion of the lands or rents of any country, the Government of 
that country is justified in regarding and treating those lands 
and rents as public property,—in reducing their amount, in 
modifying their application, or even in wholly secularising 
them. One or other of these modes of action has been fol- 
lowed by the State when dealing with the property of the 
Catholie Church in England, France, Spain, Portugal, North 
Germany, Holland, Sardinia, ‘and now Central It: ily. It was 
by virtue of this assumed right on the part of the State that 
the lands and rents of the Catholic Church in Ireland were 
in the sixteenth century forcibly taken from her, and appro- 
priated to the religious wants of the denomination which 
still enjoys them. What, therefore, the State gave in the six- 
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teenth century, it could either wholly or partially take away 
in the nineteenth ; and so long as it leaves the endowments 
of the Irish Church untouched, it may be said virtually to 
confer them. 

Whether the position above stated be in itself a sound 
one, we are not here concerned to inquire. It is enough for 
our present purpose that the party whom our Liberals ap- 
plaud maintain it and act upon it all over Europe. Our 
object should be, to compel them to be consistent,—to apply 
something like the same measure to the Irish Establishment 
the application of which to ecclesiastical foundations else- 
where they have aided in or approved. There is a limit to 
the sacredness of property, whether private or corporate, 
where its nature or its extent renders it dangerous to the 
State. It is not necessary to admit the justice of the confis- 

cations in any of the countries we have named in order to 
recognise the fact that an excessively wealthy church im- 
poverishes the nation. What, therefore, may be justified by 
a material necessity may on moral erounds become a duty. 
All admit that the State may, in certain cases, interfere with 
the rights of corporate proprietors; we are now to inquire 
whether the Irish Church affords an instance where it might 
do so. 

From whatever point of view we regard this institution, 
it appears alike indefensible. English Protestants, though 
without personal experience of it, have condemned it for no 
other reason than that they were honest, and it was iniqui- 
aig english Catholics, who may happen to have resided 

. Ireland condemn it, because, apart from their natural 
<alienehion: against wrong, they witness every day its blight- 
ing operation on the Irish character, and on Ireland’s pros- 
perity. The student of history, whatever may be his creed, 
condemns it, because in the manner of its establishment 
the rights of conscience, the sacredness of prescription, the 
dignity of an ancient people, and the faith of solemn con- 
ventions, tacit if not expressed, were all shamelessly vio- 
lated. Let us consider separately the evidence of each of 
these three classes of witnesses. 

Dr. Arnold (Life, p. 305, 6th edition) thus wrote in 1834: 

“The good Protestants and bad Christians have talked nonsense, 
and worse than nonsense, so long about Popery, and the Beast, and 
Antichrist, and Babylon, that the simple, gust, and Christian measure 
of establishing the Roman Catholic Church in three-fifths of Ireland 
seems renounced by common consent.’ 

Again, in 1836 (p. 363) : 
“For whether Ireland remain in its present barbarism, or grow 
VOL. lV. NEW SERIES. Z 
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in health and civilisation, in either case the downfall of the present 
Establishment is certain ; a savage people will not endure the insult 
of a hostile religion, a civilised one will reasonably insist on having 
their own.’ 


Later in the same year he wrote (p. 378) : 

“In this my German friends agree with me as fully as they do 
in my dislike to the Protestant E ‘stablishment. in Ireland, which is 
the land of Irishmen, and from which we ought to go, and not the 
Irish, if our consciences clamour against living with them according 
to justice.” 

The well-known fragment by Sidney Smith on the Irish 
Roman Catholic Church, published after his death, in 1845, 
while its principal aim is to advocate the payment by the 
State of stipends to the Catholic clergy, deals many a side- 
blow at the monstrous institution which absorbs the revenues 
whence, without burden to the State, those stipends were 
provided for in perpetuity by the Irish of former times. 
After professing his hearty regard for Protestantism in the 
abstract, he declares that he has no admiration for “ Protes- 
tant hassocks on which there are no knees, for cushions on 
which there is no superincumbent Protestant pressure, and 
for whole acres of tenantless Protestant pews ;” he feels no 
reverence for “ orthodox emptiness and pious vacuity ;” and 
he concludes that “such a church is hardly worth an insur- 
rection and civil war every ten years.” 

But we have an authority to bring forward which, with 
the Liberal party in England, particularly with Lord John 
Russell, ought surely to be final. Our last extraneous wit- 
ness against the Irish Establishment shall be no less a person 
than the Count Cavour. “ Camille de Cavour” published, in 
the Bibliotheque de Geneve, in the year 1845, a very able and 
interesting pamphlet on the condition of Ireland. Such a 
breadth of view, so minute a knowledge of facts, so just and 
profound an ay preciation of the national character both ot 
Enelishmen and of Lrishmen, it is most remarkable to meet 
with in a foreigner. It was just about the-time of the 1m- 
prisonment of O'Connell, and of the agitation on the Repeal 
question ; and the principal object of Cavour seems to have 
been to present to political reasoners on the Continent a pie- 
ture of the state of Ireland so faithful as to enable them to 
form areliable estimate of the merits of that agitation, as 
well as of its probable issue. Cavour was of opinion that, 
on the whole, Repeal was not for the good of Ireland, and 
that England could not, and would not, consent to it. But 
if R epeal were not granted, he thought that the speedy reform 
of Irish grievances was all the more incumbent upon English 
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statesmen. Among these grievances, he gave a prominent 
pl. ice to the Irish Establishment. “The Protestant clergy,” 
he said (p. 69), “still represent, in the eyes of the Catholics, 
the cause of all their miseries, and remain a sign of the 
abasement and oppression which embitter their sufferings.” 
Again, after detailing a variety of social anomalies and de- 
fects, he said, that all the evils which he had enumerated 
were “agerav: rated by the existence of a Protestant clergy, 
who live in the midst of a population of zealous Catholies.’ 
Hie thought, too,—one sees in the phrase the future malleus 
mondchorum, the future confiscator of Church property in 
Italy,—that “the reform of the Established Church was so 
essential to the well-be sing of Ireland, that one ought not to be 
too scrupulous as to the means by which it should be accom- 
plished” (p. 92). 

Cavour evidently thought—it is almost the only miscal- 
culation that one meets with in this remarkable paper—that 
the fall of the Irish Establishment was then imminent. 
“The reform of the Established Church,” he says, will 
take place, one way or another;” and so passes on to the dis- 
cussion of reforms which he considered more debatable. We 

must turn to the second class of witnesses for facts and con- 
oi ‘ations elucidating the continued vitality and vigour of 
a system which political science has long ago stamped with 
reprobation. 

English Catholics residing in Ireland are impressed at 
first with mingled wonder and indignation at the strange 
aspect of religious affairs. They have been used to hear the 
Irish spoken ofas a Catholic nation, and, in a general sense, 
the description is unquestionably just. Yet they cannot pass 
through the most crowded thoroughfares of Dublin (a city of 
which the population is two- thirds Catholic) without com- 
ing full upon such announcements as the following, printed 
in gigantic type upon huge ambulatory placards, carried by 
‘converts :’ 

“Trisa Cuurcu Misstons TO Roman Catuorics.—Discussion 
in Rath Row, this evening, at half-past seven o’clock. Subject : 
Is tue Pore THE MAN or Sin? Conductor, the Rev. Mr. So-and- 
so. Roman Catholic friends are affectionately invited to attend.” 

The “subjects,” as may be imagined, admit of being varied 
to any extent: sometimes ‘ 1S; “Ts the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation unscriptural?”’ or, “ Has Dr. Cullen got the three 
men of the Irish brigade a of purgatory yet?” or, “ Are 
Roman Catholics idolaters?”’ Tne English Catholic tries to 
imagine what would happen if similar placards were paraded 
up and down Regent Street, querying, with an evident bias 
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to an affirmative solution, “ Was Luther an apostate and in- 
continent monk ?’ or, “ Did the Reformed Church originate 
in Ilenry VIIT.’s adulterous connection with Anne Boleyn?’ 
Ife wonders what stuff the Catholic people are made of to 
put up with such gross and oft-repeated insults,—insults the 
like of which the Protestant majority in Enel: ind would not 
brook for an instant. It strikes him that the clergy of the 
Establishment are so conducting themselves as if they de- 
sired that the Catholics should feel the full depth of their 
humiliation; they are not content with having injured them, 
unless they can insult them too. One would suppose that 
the Protestant beneficiaries, who hold the episcopal lands, 
elebe-lands, tithes, cess, &e., which once belonged to the 
Catholics, and were taken from them by force, would, out of 
a regard to decency, if not to common sense, aim at being as 
quiet and inoffensive as possible. Ifthey were wise, they 
would content themselves with monopolising the hire, and 
would leave the legitimate pastors undisturbed in the exer- 
cise of the duties. But no; they have got the revenues, and 
must now, having that vantage-ground, use it to tamper with 
the congregations. What foreigner would credit beforehand 
the existence of such a social phenomenon as this,—that a 
richly-endowed clergy should deliberately employ the leisure, 
the mental cultivation, the facilities of every kind which the 
possession of the endowments places within their reach, in en- 
deavouring to deprive the poor and down-trodden majority of 
their countrymen of that religion to instruct them in which 
those endowments were originally devoted by their forefathers ? 
But the feeling of indignation is in its nature transitory ; 
our English Catholic becomes habituated to this and many 
other strange things; among which, the singular spectacle of 
the two ancient cathedrals of Dublin, Christchurch and St. 
Patrick’s, rising in the midst of a dense Catholic population, 
by w hose ancestors they were reared and used, but barricaded 
and barred during the week, and only opened on Sundays to 
a flirting, tittering, gossiping, Protestant crowd, who resort 
thither as to a pul lic promenade, anthems by Stevenson 
being simply substituted for waltzes by Labitzky, is to a new- 
comer not the least astounding. But if he ceases to be in- 
dignant, he observes and reflects all the more intently, in 
order to discover the conditions upon which the perpetuation 
of such a state of things depends. These appear to him to 
— themselves in the main to three 
The comparative inaptitude of the pure Irish race for 
the pO ta life as understood by Englishmen. 
2. The political feebleness of the Catholic clergy. 
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The ability and high character of many of the leading 
Pd of the Establishment during the last quarter of a 
— 

Irishmen often admit the uncongeniality of the consti- 
a: régime to the Celtic character, and maintain that, 
were Ireland independent of England to-morrow, it would be 
her wisdom to intrust her affairs to a government of the 
paternal and absolute order, rather than continue the com- 
plex political system imposed upon her by England. Of 
course the career of O'Uonnell will instantly occur on the 
other side. ILowever, “one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and this great exception, as in so many ner cases, 
only proves the rule. O'Connell did, indeed, force his coun- 
trymen to participate in the general constitutional movement 
of the empire; and, while he lived, they reaped the fruits in 
a series of unparalleled political successes. but he did so by 
the power of his own genius,—by his personal ascendency ; 
and when he died he left no successor,—one might almost 

say no political disciples; and Irish Catholic policy has 
since then led to nothing but mortification and failure. Had 
O'Connell brought to bear against the Establishment one-half 
of the forces which he set in motion to obtain Repeal, its re- 
form would long ere this have been matter of history. But 
he was precluded from doing so by the terms on which he 
held his seat in Parliament, under the Emancipation Act ; 
and, if we are disposed to judge favourably of his career and 
character, we shall probably consider this the real explana- 
tion of his strenuous, and, as it seemed, Quixotic, endeavours 
to carry Repeal. An Irish Parliament, freely elected, would 
of course not long be trammeled by pledges to leave the 
Establishment untouched, even though it had commenced its 
existence under such pledges. 

2. To speak of the political weakness of the Catholic 
clergy may seem absurd, when their influence over the elec- 
tions is considered. It is, however, most true that, for gain- 
ing any definite political, result, for promoting some special 
measure through the various stages of discussion, agitation, 
negotiation, and Parliamentary action, until it becomes a law 
of the land, the Catholic clergy, as a body, are singularly ill- 
fitted. This may appear strange, when the mutual subordi- 
nation and esprit de corps which animate so numerous a 
body of educated men are considered. ut, in the first 
place, the clergy share the general inaptitude of the Celtic 
race for that sustained and persevering constitutional action 
which is indispensable to success on the imperial stage. 
Secondly, the feeling of Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes, the 
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rooted distrust of every thing English, so natural in a people 
having such a history, disinclines them yet farther to adopt 
those practices of nevotiation and consultation with Govern- 
ment (the Lnglish Government, as they regard it) which 
are necessary preliminaries to effective legislation. Thirdly, 

it must be remembered that, through the subtle policy of Sir 
Robert Peel, the Catholic clergy of the present day are for 
the most part recruited from a class in society lower than 
those in which political influence resides. Given the problem, 
—how to reduce the political effectiveness of a national 
clergy toa minimum; Sir Robert Peel saw* that the solution 
was, education at the expense of the State, maintenance 
afterwards on the voluntary principle. For, by holding oat 
the bonus of a gratuitous education, and something more,t 
during seven years of youth, he knew that he would enable 
small farmers and shopkeepers in great numbers to send 
their sons to Maynooth; and that they would do so because, 

independently of higher motives, the having a son a priest 
constitutes to such persons a direct and important rise in 
the social scale. That the moral and religious character of 
the clergymen thus derived from the humbler ranks is most 
exemplary, and fully equal to that of their brethren of higher 
birth, is a consoling aa indubitable fact. But it is clear 
that, so far as any human aims, any temporal ambition, may 
be compatible with their sacred calling, these will, in a pea- 
sant clergy, have a social rather than a political colouring ; 
their end will be elevation to that class where the power of 
influencing Government generally begins. 

3. Again, given the problem,—how to raise the political 
effectiveness of a clerical body to its maximum; the solu- 
tion will be, education from private resources, maintenance 
afterwards at the expense of the State. This is precisely the 
case with the Irish Establishment. An expensive college 
education, as a necessary preliminary to taking orders, pre- 

cludes any but the sons of persons in easy circumstances 
from entering the ministry ; but after his education is over, 
the minister is secure of a dignified maintenance at the ex- 
pense of the State. Hence parents of the higher and politi- 

cally influential classes destine their sons for the Protestant 
ministry just as they do for the bar or the army, and for the 
same reason, because it is a “respectable profession,” and 


* Whether Peel distinctly foresaw all these consequences of the endow- 
ment of Maynooth we do not know; the effect is the same as if he had. 

+ There is a large class of senior students at Maynooth who, besides 
getting their education and board free of expense, receive an annual grant of 
about 201, of public money a-picce. 
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contains many prizes. We have not space here to develop 
ali the consequences which flow from the simple primary con- 
ditions that we have indicated; but the intelligent reader 
will easily trace them out for himself, Under such a system, 
able men of the world are sure to be formed, skilled in the 
management of affairs, and in dealing with mankind. Great 
care has also been taken by the Government for many years 
in the appointment of Protestant Bishops. They well know 
the importance of having men of ability and tact in stations 
so eminently invidious. 

The considerations which have been here imperfectly in- 
dicated, may help to explain how it is that the earnest and 
confident anticipations of Sidney Smith, Arnold, Cavour, 
Xe. yet remain unrealised. But let not this delay of justice 
be suffered to raise a presumption in favour of the right to 
exist of an institution endued with such obstinate vitality. 
Let it not be said, “ After all, the case of the Irish Establish. 
ment is the same with that of the English; each came in 
with wrong-doing, but time heals over such wounds ; so that, 
perhaps, the old injury cannot be repaired without commit- 
ting a greater one.” The cases of the two Establishments are 
widely different, as the following sketch will demonstrate. 
History is our last, and the most damning, witness against 
the Irish Church. 

The revenues of the Irish Establishment at the present 
time amount to nearly 620,000/. per annum.* Now all the 
lands, tithes, and funds which this income represents (toge- 
ther with much other property that has been secularised), 
are part of the soil, or represent the produce of the soil, of 
Ireland; and they were given in ancient times to the Catholic 
Church, for the promotion and sustentation of the Catholic 


* From Thom’s Post-Office Directory for 1861 we extract the following 
particulars : 
REVENUES OF THE IRIsH CHURCH. 


Income of Ecclesiastical Commissioners.. »e £131,423 
Primate Boulter’s and Primate Robinson’s Funds 5,529 
Revenues of Episcopal Sees oe oe oe 79,197 
Tithe rent-charge .. oe oe oe -» 401,114 


Total .. ss ~» £617,263 


In 1858 the Ecclesiastical Commissioners expended the sum of 47,573/. in 
aid of the ‘‘ repairs’’ of churches; a word probably used with much latitude 
of meaning. In 1834 the sum expended for the same purpose was only 
1,1521. This statistical detail goes far to explain the activity in rebuilding 
and be: wtifying their churches, which has shown itself among the Protestants 
of late years. The iniquity of a system under which the wealthy Protestant 
minority receives from the Government nearly 50,000/. a-year in aid of its 
church-building operations, while the Catholic people, out of the depth of 
its poverty, has not only to maintain its clergy, but to keep its chapels in 
repair, as well as build new ones, requires no comment. 
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religion in Ireland. That this Catholic religion was precisely 
ide tical, at the time when these endowments were made, 
with the religion of the Catholic majority of the Irish people 
at this day, is a fact so certain and so patent, that none but 
a bigot or an idiot would deny it. Mass was said, the angels 
and saints were invoked, sins were confessed and absolved, 
the supremacy of the ILoly See was acknowledged, among 
the Irish who lived to the fifth and the twelfth cen- 
turies, just as they are among the Irish of 1861. 

The English invasion commenced in the year of St. Tho- 

mas Becket’s death, and the first ecclesiastical wrong, if it 

can be called such, was committed soon after by the nomi- 
nation of an Englishman, John Cumin, to the see of Dublin, 
upon the death of the great St. Laurence O'Toole. While 
the saint lived, even Henry II. did not venture to interfere 
with him; on the contrary, he often sent for him, and con- 
sulted him upon important affairs. St. Laurence died at the 
monastery of Eu, in 1180, and his last mournful words fore- 
boded the coming miseries of Ireland. “A little before his 
death he lamented the sad state of his country, saying, ‘ Ah, 
foolish and senseless people, what are you now to do? Who 
will cure your misfortunes? Who will heal you?)”* The 
precedent of Cumin’s appointment was Rised in many 
other instances, until the greater number of the Irish sees 
were filled by Englishmen. This was certainly a grievance ; 
yet it must be remembered that those who suffered from it 
were comparatively few. The churches were still open to the 
laity, who reverenced the sacred unction and seal of the 
Church in the English no less than in the native Bishops ; 
the chief part of the ecclesiastical revenues was expended as 
before, partly in relieving the poor and sick, partly in pro- 
moting education, partly in providing for public worship; so 
that the endowments still served the purposes for which they 
were originally set apart. 

But all this was changed by the infernal policy of Eliza- 
beth and her crafty ministers. Englishmen look back with 
pride for many reasons to the age of Elizabeth; but to an 
Irishman her reign marks the setting of every star which 
had heretofore shed a gleam of hope over the struggles of 
his unhappy country, and the commencement of that long 
night of humiliation from which she has not even yet emereed. 
“The Reformation,” says the Protestant Lappenberg, “ was 
politically in few countries so important, in none more disas- 
trous, than in Ireland.” And the most eminent of the Prus- 
sian Protestants writes: “The introduction of the Reforma- 


* Lanigan’s Eccl. Hist. iv. 244. 
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tion into Ireland took place under circumstances which would 
convert every religion into poison.” Never till the Elizabe- 
than religion is pulled down from the high places of the State, 
and compelled to disgorge the plunder of the Church,—at 
any rate, so much of it as exceeds the ratable share receiv- 
able by its adherents from the State in proportion to their 
nuibers,—can Irishmen walk with head erect, and, in the 
recognition of actual redress, try to forget the unparalleled 
wrong to which they have been subjected for just 300 years. 

Little or nothing was effected towards changing the reli- 
cion of Ireland during the reign of Henry V IIL. Acts of the 
Irish Parliament w ere, indeed, passed, enacting the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy of the monarch, prohibiting ‘all appeals to 
Rome, and abolishing certain monasteries. But the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland meant something very different from that of 
England. It was elected by, and represented, merely the in- 
habitants of the English pale,—the people of the counties, 
who occupied what was called “shire-ground.” Even among 
these, the statutes in question appear to have been but par- 
tially submitted to. The Archbishop of Armagh, Cromer, 
an Englishman, with his suffragans and the clersy of the 
province, openly condemned the new doctrine of the royal 
supremacy, and we do not hear of their having been punished 
or coerced into compliance. Among the Irish, it was not 
even pretended at this time that the statutes of the Irish 
Parliament had the force of law. The country outside the 
pale was governed by proclamations, executed summarily, so 
fur as they could be executed at all, by royal officers. 

Under Edward VI. something was effected, but not much. 
A royal proclamation was transmitted to the Irish clergy in 
1550, requiring them to accept and use the new liturgy, that 
is, the Protestant prayer-book, nearly as it stands at present. 
But only four bishops besides the Archbishop of Dublin, 
George Lrowne,—the Cranmer of Ireland,—consented to use 
it. Dowdall, the primate, raised such a violent opposition 
to it, that he was sent into exile. The new liturgy was per- 
formed for the first time in Christ-Church Cathedral, on 
Easter Sunday 1551, before the Lord- - Deputy, the magis- 
trates, and a few of the clergy. The majority even of the 
Dublin clergy repudiated it in toto. About this time John 
Bale, the author of a number of indecent and scurrilous 
plays, and a zealous promoter of the “ Reformation,” was 
nominated Bishop of Ossory. But so little did his flock ap- 
prove of the new religion, that he was soon after obliged ‘i 
flee the country, narrowly escaping with his life from the 
indignation of the people. 
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Upon the accession of Mary, the little that had been 
done towards Protestantising the Church of Ireland was 
iimediately and easily swept away. Browne and the four 
or five other Bishops who had accepted the Protestant liturgy 
und married were deposed, and Catholic bishops put in their 
places. Dowdall was restored to his see. The country was 
quiet during nearly the whole reign ; not a single execution on 
account of religion took place in Ireland under Mary. “On 
this, as on subsequent occasions,” says the great authority 
we have just quoted, “we are bound to admit that during 
their brief triumphs the Catholics acted with great modera- 
tion. 

Elizabeth, therefore, upon her accession in 1558, found 
Ireland comparatively tranquil, and almost the entire popu- 
lation, whether English or Irish, contentedly adhering to 
the ancient faith. There was no body of exiles, as in Ene- 
land, returning home after the Marian persecution, confirmed 
in their Protestant convictions by their past sufferings, and 
ready to go any lengths in encouraging the government to 
aeonk with Rome for ever. It seemed as if there was little 

» be gained, and much to be risked, by disturbing the 
settled religious state of Ireland. Why, then, did Elizabeth 
and her ministers resolve upon establishing Protestantism 
there? Their reasons were, probably, —First, a regard to 
theoretical consistency, since it was obviously absurd that 
she who was Queen of [reland* as well as of England should 
be head of the Church in one country and not in the other. 
The same feeling induced James I. and Charles I. to labour 
Sv se to establish Episcopacy in Scotland. Secondly, 
there were many subtle schemers among the leading nobility 
and gentry in both countries, who urged the forcible esta- 

lishment of Protestantism from a simple calculation of the 
chances of profit to themselves. They reasoned thus: The 
attempt to introduce the new religion will cause Ireland to 
blaze out in insurrections; many of the native chieftains, 
who are possessed of immense estates, will rise in defence of 
their faith ; in putting them down there will be employment 
for loyal adventurers, inglish or Irish; when they are put 
down, their estates will of course be confiscated ; and those 
who have faithfully served her Majesty will then be com- 
pensated for their arduous services out of the forfeited lands. 
It is an undoubted fact that there were many such Machia- 
velian plotters against the peace of Ireland and the very 
existence of her ancient families, whose hatred of Popery 


* The title of “‘ King” instead of ‘* Lord”’ of Ireland had been first as- 
sumed by Henry VILL, 
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was simply a love for Papists’ lands. Unfortunately these 
calculations answered only too well. 

The change of religion was resolved upon ; but in Eliza- 
beth and her ministers religion was made entirely subordi- 
nate to policy ; and the sweeping measures by which Pro- 
testantism was established in England were deemed inap- 
plicable to the circumstances of Ireland. The gradual 
stealthy manner in which they advanced to their object 
might have taught a lesson in his art to Machiavel himself. 
First of all, as an announcement of what was eventually to 
follow, Sussex, the Lord-Deputy, upon his landing at the 
head of an army to assume the government, in 1559, pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, and had the English liturey cele- 
brated before him. For want of clergy, Sir Nicolas Dardy 
chanted the litany in the vulgar tongue, and the Ze Deum 
was also performed in English to the sound of the trumpets.* 
A proclamation was soon after issued for the abolition of the 
Mass. In the following year, a parliament was convened by 
Sussex at Dublin, in which Acts for the establishment of 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, similar to those recently 
passed in England, were carried by a narrow majority. 
Again, it must be repeated, this parliament represented the 
English colonists, not the Irish people. 

The Irish government was now armed with all the legal 
powers, with regard to religion, which were possessed by 
that of England. For some time, however, it used them 
with great caution. It appears that the Acts of Parliament 
just mentioned were not even made public, much less rigor- 
ously executed, until the defeat of the Spanish Armada en- 
abled the government to treat Irish recusancy with a high 
hand+ In England, as soon as the Acts for establishing 
Protestantism were passed, the oath of supremacy not only 
might be tendered, but actually was tendered, to all the Ca- 
tholic bishops ; and when they all (with the exception of 
Kitchen of Llandaff) refused to take it, they were imme- 
diately deposed. but in Ireland the government at first 
took no steps to enforce the new system against the Bishops 
asa body. Two only, the bishops of Meath and Kildare, 
whose dioceses were at a short distance from the scat of 
government, and the former of whom made himself particu- 
larly obnoxious by preaching against the new prayer-book, 
were deposed and imprisoned. Their places were immedi- 
ately filled by Conformists. In 1561 the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cashel died. Elizabeth nominated one M‘Cagh- 


* Abbé M‘Geoghegan, Hist, d’Jrlande, iii. p. 381. 
+ Ibid. p. 385. 
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well, who was of course a Conformist; the Holy See ap- 
pointed Maurice Gibbon ; and, in the dispute which ensued, 
it is said that Gibbon stabbed Mé Caghwell to the heart. In 
1562, an English Protestant, Loftus, was nominated to the 
see of Armagh, vacant since the death of Dowdall. Thus, 
in process of time, the Lrish sees were filled with Protestants, 
who, of course, in the same gradual way,—with greater ease 
and rapidity the nearer their dioceses might he to Dublin, 
and inversely,—worked the Catholic priests out of the pa- 
rishes, and appointed none but Conformists in their room. 
For the honour of Ireland, it must be said that the supply of 
these worthies was inadequate to meet the demand, and an 
attempt was made to fill up the deficiency by importing 
English ministers. What sort of results ensued from all 
this to society and to religion let Edmund Spenser inform 
us. In his “ View of the State of Ireland,” written about 
1595, in the form of a dialogue between Eudoxus and Ire- 
nieus, the latter is made to say (p. 131): 


“ Whatever disorders you see in the Church of England, ye may 
find these and many more: namely, gross simony , greedy covetous- 
ness, fleshly incontinency, careless sloth, and generally all disordered 
life in the common clergymen. And besides all these, they have 
their particular enormities. For all Irish priests, which now enjoy 
the church livings, they are in a manner meer lay-men, saving that 
they have taken ‘holy orders ; but otherwise they do go and live like 
laymen, follow all kind of husb: andry and other worldly affairs, as 
other Irishmen do. They neither read Scriptures, nor preach to the 
people, nor administer Communion : but Baptism they do ; for they 
christen yet after the Popish fashion, only they take the tythes and 
offerings, and gather what fruit else they may of their livings, the 
which they convert as badly.” 


Of the bishops appointed by Elizabeth, he says: 


“Some of them whose dioceses are in remote parts, somewhat 
out of the world’s eye, do not at all bestow the benefices which are 
in their own donation upon any, but keep them in their own hands; 
and set their own servants and horse-boys to take up the tythes and 
fruits of them, with the which some of them purchase great lands, 
and build fair castles upon the same.” 


Of the ministers from England, he says (p. 133) : 


“The most part of such English as come over thither of them- 
selves are either unlearned, or men of some bad note, for which 
they have forsaken England.” 


And he sums up the character of the new clergy in these 
words (p. 135) : 
“The clergy there (excepting the grave fathers which are in 
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high place about the State, and some few others which are lately 
planted in their new college*) are generally bad, licentious, and 
most disordered.” 

Such, according to the testimony of an eye-witness, an 
Englishman and a Protestant, were the instruments—such 
the fruits—of the foundation of the Protestant Establish- 
ment in Ireland. Campion gives an equally unfavourable 
report. It is evident that the case is widely different from 
that of the Church of England. The English Government 
and Parliament might plausibly claim to represent the Eng- 
lish people; and if it be assumed that a secularising or 
appointing power over Church property does reside in the 
State, it must be admitted that the transfer of property 
which took place in England, whatever might be the moral 
guilt of the agents, was not per se illegal and unconstitu- 
tional. In other words, the Protestantising of the Establish- 
ment in England was the work of the nation, and its con- 
tinued maintenance in the form then assigned to it is 
pursuant to the national will. But in Ireland the great 
bulk of the nation was opposed to the transfer, and was un- 
represented in the Parliament which enacted it. Against 
the known wishes of the vast majority of the nation, the 

national Church property was forcibly transferred to the few 
professors of the religion lately set up in England ; and it is 
by force alone, by the sheer pretension of the conquerors to 
oppress the conquered, —though disguised under constitu- 
tional forms,—that the original iniquity of that transfer is 
perpetuated in our own days in the insulting incubus of the 
Irish Establishment. 

We repeat,—it is by force alone. Tad Ireland her own 
way, she would very speedily, while paying due regard to 
individual interests, abolish the Establishment. She does 
not do so because England will not let her; because the over- 
whelming English and Protestant majority in the House of 
Commons chooses that that monument of conquest, that 
badge of humiliation, should be still maintained. Yet Eng- 
lish journalists have the folly, or the hypocrisy, to say that 
Ireland is equally benefited by the constitution with England. 
Nothing can be easier than to test this most impudent asser- 
tion. Let an Englishman simply ask himself whether he 
would be satisfied with his beloved constitution if, under its 
sanction, some form of religious belief which the majority of 
E nelishmen detested, —Mahomedanism, for instance,—were 
maintained by State endowments in every parish throughout 
oe: and there were no constitutional means of obtain- 


* Trinity College, Dublin ; founded in the year 1593. 
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ing redress. Any honest Englishman would answer, No. 
Yet this is what he expects the Irish cheerfully to put up 
with, and all the while to be as convinced of the excellence 

of his constitution as he is himself. For England, indeed, 
nothing can work more smoothly; for as she furnishes about 
500 out of the 658 members of Parliament, it is impossible 
that any law or institution which displeases the majority of 
Englishmen can have any long continuance. But for Ireland, 

furnishing only 100 members, whose votes, even were they 
all Catholics to a man, are powerless to remove the Esta- 
blishment against the will of the great Protestant majority, 
the constitution appears by no means as a fountain of im- 
partiality and equity. The shield is of gold on one side, of 
iron on the other. 

We have not space on the present occasion to consider 
the possible terms of an arrangement for the equitable re- 
form of the Irish Church. We are convinced, however, that, 
in the interest of England herself, it is full time that this 
question—which has been dropped for fifteen pees, since 
the agitation on the famous Appropriation Cl should 
be now again thoroughly sifted and scuateaaniile settled. 
Till then Lreland can never be a source of unalloved strength 
to the empire, and her people will never learn to admire the 
British constitution. Catholic members of Parliament genc- 
rally deem themselves precluded, under the Relief Act, from 
bringing the question forward ; but Protestant members are 
not so hampered. The great Dissenting body in England 
could not more effectually prove the sincerity of their devo- 
tion to the cause of civil and religious liberty all over the 
world, than by beginning at home, and agitating for the re- 
form of the Irish Establishment. 

There are many Protestants who fully share the views 
we have expressed, but few who are ready to act up to them, 
or to make a sacrifice, like Lord Macaulay, for an unpopw- 
lar conviction. One thing stops their hand. The rightful 
claimant for the ecclesiastical property in Ireland is not the 
Irish nation, but the Catholic Church; and any alteration 
that could be devised would be either a simply revolution- 
ary act, or it would lead to the destruction of democracy in 
Ireland. 
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Communicated Articles 
WOMEN, POLITICS, AND PATRIOTISM. 


THERE are many things in M.de Falloux’s charming volumes, 
containing Mme. Swetchine’s life, and what may be called her 
literary remains rather than works, that claim attention and 
thought ; but there are two letters from M. de Tocqueville 
touching upon a subject on which I have thought and felt 
much and long, and which, I think, must be of such general 
interest, that I should like to devote a few pages to its exa- 
mination. The fact of my point of view being somewhat 
diverse from his, however apparently disadvantageous to me, 
is, in truth, my principal reason for choosing the subject. 
Mr. Mill has pithily observed, that no one enters on any 
question in a position that allows of complete and rigid im- 
partiality ; and if this be true as a general proposition, much 
more must it be so in particular cases, where those whose cir- 
cumstances differ from the writer’s are involved in some 
degree of blame. Still more must this be the case where 
the feelings of others are concerned as well as their opinions; 
for if it be as rare as Mr. Mill says (and few will, I think, 
deny it to be so) to find a man who is capable of doing justice 
to an adversary’s opinions, far more difficult is it to meet with 
one who can in any way enter into the feelings of another 
placed in different circumstances to himself. Mr. Froude, in 
his “ Llistory of the Change of Religion in England” (for such 
it is rather than a history of England), has attempted to do 
this, and the result suggests to me very vividly what must 
have been the feelings of fair ladies present at plays in days 
when women’s parts were acted by boys. Doubtless the 
eallants at their sides may have applauded the moving grief 
of the mad Ophelia or wentle Desdemona ; but I take it that 
the velvet masks of the spectatresses must have hid many @ 
merry or satirical smile. In point of fact, perfect apprecia- 
tion is not to be expected, and a very inferior mind will 
eenerally be able to state his or her case in a more persuasive, 
if not more convincing manner, than the superior one that 
states 1t as an objection to his own argument merely to be 
refuted. It was doubtless the experience of some injustice 
which led Margaret Lucas, Duchess of Newcastle, to aver 
“that it is not possible for any one person thoroughly to 
understand the character of another ;” and the appreciation 
of a many-sided man only leads to the commission of more 
refined injustice, if it tempts him to forget—I will not say for 
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one moment, but habitually—that such is really the case, and 
that his impartiality, however great, can never be by : any 
possibility — The small injustice of a great man may 
prejudice far more widely and deeply than the vreater in- 
justice of a smaller man, not only because he is more widely 
read, but also because he is more deeply reverenced. Let 
such not complain if their words are more narrowly criticised 
and tried by a higher standard. “ Noblesse oblige.” 

And now, having, | hope, justified myself from presump- 
tion in having undertaken a subject handled by M. de Toe- 
queville in a somewhat different spirit from that in which I 
propose to treat it, I will proceed to translate his two letters, 
for the convenience of those who may not be able to refer to 
the volumes of M.de Falloux.* 


“ How much I like to hear you speak so nobly of all that resem- 
bles slavery ! I quite agree with you that a more equal partition of 
rights and advantages throughout the world should be the highest 
object of those who are at the head of affairs. I should wish, however, 
political equality to consist in equal freedom, and not, as it is too 
often held to mean in our days, in equal subjection to one master. 
1 will own to you that I had my doubts as to whether you would 
agree with me altogether in what I say+ about the clergy of the old 
régime, and the advantage of their being bound to their country by 
territorial ties. Like you, I fear to dip into so wide a subject in a 
letter ; but I desire vividly that I may soon have the chance of one 
of those rare and precious hours of conversation with you, during 
which we can speak freely on this great question. To-day I will 
only touch on the sentiments which “dictated my words. It seems 
to me there are two distinct regions, so to say, of moral law, equally 
important before God, but in our days taught by His ministers in 
very unequal proportions. The one has reference to private life— 
the duty of every human being in his or her private capacity of 
father, son, husband, or wife. The other includes the duties of 
every citizen tow: ards his country, and that commonwealth of which 
he forms a part. Am I mistaken in thinking that the clergy of the 
present day occupy themselves much with the former, and but little 
with the latter ? It appears to me evidently the case but too generally, 
and most especially in the mode of thought evinced by women, 
whether as mothers or as wives. I see a large number of both who 
have a thousand private virtues, in which the direct and beneficent 
action of religion may be traced ; who, thanks to her influence, are 
faithful wives, just and indulgent mistresses to their servants, aud 
charitable to the poor: but as to that part of their duties which 
refers to public life, they do not seem conscious even that such 
exists, and not only do they neglect this branch of duties them- 
selves, but they even init to inculcate it on those whom they in- 


* Vol. i. pp. 454 et sqq. 
+ In “ The old Régime and the Revolution.” 
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fluence. It is a portion of education which they entirely ignore. 
Now under the old régime it was not so ; amongst many vices, lofty 
virtues were cultivated. I have often heard that my grandmother, 
who was a most holy and pious woman, after recommending to her 
youthful son the exercise of all the duties of private life, never 
failed to add: ‘ My son, never forget that a man owes himself be- 
fore all to his country, and there are no sacrifices he should not be 
ready to make for its sake ; that he should never be indifferent to 
the common weal; and that God requires of him that he should be 
ever ready to devote his time, his fortune, and even his life, should 
it be needed by the State and the King.” But I perceive, madam, 
that Iam insensibly gliding too far into the discussion of a subject 
which I long to discuss personally with you, as being too wide and 
too deep for a letter. I must, however, thank you for the quotation 
from Bossuet contained in your letter. I know nothing finer even 
in Bossuet himself. I find in this one sentence all that is caleu- 
lated to elevate man, whilst retaining him in his true position; the 
sentiment of his greatness, as well as of the greatness of God. It is 
noble and it is humble. Where did you find it, madam? I did 
not recognise this admirable passage.” 


Tocqueville, October 20, 1856. 

“T assure you, madam, that I am by no means tempted to use 
the permission you give me not to answer your letters; the more 
desire of provoking another would suffice to determine me to write. 
Reading your letters is in truth so great a pleasure to me, that even my 
laziness cannot deter me from endeavouring to deserve new ones. 

You put before me in your last, thoughts, equally true and well 
expressed, upon the inevitable darkening of the idea of political 
duty in times such as ours, troubled, unstable, and revolutionary; and 
upon the difficulty inherent in such times of applying the rules of con- 
science to the conduct of human affairs. You would be abundantly 
right had I suggested the counselling or forbidding of any certain 
course of conduct or definite doctrine of government ; but it was 
not this I meant. I think that in this, as in whatever concerns hu- 
man actions, there is, beyond special rules individually applicable, a 
general principle of action to inculcate, a sentiment to encourage, a 
certain direction of ideas, and wills to foster and promote. Assur- 
edly, I do not ask those priests to whom education is intrusted, and 
who exercise influence over their pupils, to impress on such as a 
duty to support either a republic or a monarchy; but I own that 
I should be glad if they would place more vividly before their 
hearers the fact, that they belong to one of those great human as- 
sociations established by God, doubtless to render more sensible the 
bonds which unite individuals to one another,—associations which 
form peoples. whose territory is their fatherland. I should wish 
that pains were taken to plant deeply in souls the conviction, that 
each one owes himself to the community in the first place; that it 
can never be permissible to any one to feel indifferent to the com- 
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mon welfare, far less to elevate such indifference into a sort of in- 
dolent virtue, which enervates some of the noblest instincts of cur 
nature ; that all are responsible for whatever happens; and that all, 
according to their lights, are bound to labour for the prosperity of 
their country, and to guard its liberties against all authority that is 
not beneficent, respectable, and legitimate. I know tliat some 
have inferred from the Gospel of the week before last, that a Chris- 
tians duty consists in simply obeying established authorities irre- 
spectively of their merits. Allow me to believe that this is rather 
in the interpretation than in the text itself, and that the publie vir- 
tue of a Cliristian needs something beyond. Without doubt, Chris- 
tinnity can exist under any government, and even find occasion for 
the practice of admirable virtues under the action of bad institu- 
tions ; but, if 1 mistake not, it by no means follows that it should 
bring on insensibility and indifference to such a state of things, nor 
can it fail to impose on each one the duty of combating courage- 
ously, by all legitimate means, the evils of a bad government. Such 
are the principles | should wish to see impressed on men, and, I will 
add, women. Nothing has struck me more in my tolerably long 
experience of public affairs than the influence exerted by women, an 
influence all the greater for being indirect. 1 doubt not that it is 
they who give to each nation a certain moral temperament, which 
alterwards manifests itself in politics. I could cite by name many 
instances and examples which would illustrate this opinion. I have 
seen a hundred times in the course of my life men show great pub- 
lic virtues, because they happen to have had near them the strengtli- 
ening sympathy of a woman to support them on their way, not by 
counselling special acts, but by exercising a general fortifying In- 
fluence on their general methods of thought, whether regarding 
duty or even ambition. But I must own that far oftener have 1 
seen the operation of a domestic influence brought to bear upon a 
man to whom nature had given generosity, disinterestedness. and 
magnanimity, and transform him by degrees into an ambitious 
coward, vulgar and selfish, who finished by looking on the affairs of 
his country simply in the light of ministering to the furtherance of 
his own personal ease and comfort. And how was this! Merely 
by the daily contact of an excellent woman, a faithful wife. a good 
mother of a family ; but in whom the grand idea of political duty, 
in its most active and elevated sense, had been always, not struggled 
against, not smothered, but ignored.” 


[ wish now to make a few remarks on the position of 
priests, women, and the very poor under modern forms of 
government. ‘These letters of M. de Tocqueville furnish me 
with a good introduction to such a subject, and I think I can 
show many reasons for the state of feeling so delicately 
sketched in them. 

A slight examination of the complex feelings and ideas 
which make up patriotism will show any thoughtful person 
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that the grounds of patriotism in priests, women, and the very 
poor, are principally devotedness, loyalty, and feelings of 
duty, and associations and memories, domestic and religious 
—in other words, principle and sentiment. Political power, 
territorial possessions, personal stake in the country, career 
for talents and energies, pride, and esprit de corps, all these 
belong only indirectly or exceptionally to the classes 1 have 
named. 

Now, I would point out that, whilst modern modes of 
thought and civilisation, newspapers, and other agencies, 
combine to excite these exclusively masculine elements of 
patriotism to a high pitch, and to render notoriety, as Dr. 
Newman well observes, one of the strongest motive powers of 
the nineteenth century, precisely the opposite eflect has 
occurred with the more feminine elements of patriotism. 
Loyalty is ignored or sneered at by the majority of our 
writers; devotedness must be necessarily held cheap in an 
age whose great maxim is to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest. Neligion is divorced from government, 
and political morality no longer seeks, even in theory, to com- 
bine principle and practice ; whilst associations and memories 
are necessarily weakened by the spread of intelligence, the 
cosmopolitan influences of rapid travelling and the know- 
ledge of foreign languages, by the dying-out of ancient local 
customs and costumes, and the consequent weakening of na- 
tional prejudices—in fine, by all the tendencies of the age. 
I am far from wishing to complain of ail this. It is ab- 
solutely impossible to combine opposite advantages ; and reli- 
cious toleration itself, even without other causes, must ne- 
cessarily tend to separate religion from the State, which 
thereby loses one of its mightiest sources of power. Such 
a power as Greece or Rome wielded over the souls of men 
by the idea of the res publica can never again be called into 
action. Much of it doubtless existed by virtue of the 
materials for Christianity inherent in the human mind. 
The leading men of those countries made use of these feel- 
ings to sanctify, in the eyes of the masses, bonds in which 
they themselves often did not believe, but without which 
those boasted polities of Greece and Rome would soon have 
crumbled into ashes. ‘The priests were bulwarks of the 
State, and contributed the element of religious conservatism, 
and the sanctifying influence of authority, in direct aid of 
the civil power. Again, the literary greatness of Greece and 
Rome was intimately bound up with their political greatness ; 
the meanest soldiers furthered the renown of Plato and 
Ilomer, Cicero and Virgil. Though political greatness is 
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not necessary for the birth of genius, yet its growth and 
expression depend in a great measure on the same combina- 
tions of circumstances which promote national greatness ; 
and the literature of a conquered race slips naturally and 
rapidly into oblivion, except under exceptional conditions. 
Poets and philosophers then encouraged the religious afd 
conservative ideas of the people, partly, no doubt, because 
they felt their beauty, but chiefly because they saw their use ; 
and it was only a rude retributive justice when the Athenian 
democracy made Socrates drink the hemlock for undermin- 
ing them. 

i do not think such a civilisation possible now. Who 
will believe in England or France as Romans believed in 
Rome? Would-be leaders there will ever be in plenty, 
possibly; but where will be the masses, without whom 
leaders are of very little importance? Who will be led, and, 
above all, who will be sacrificed 2 Greece and Rome had at 
their disposal the religious feelings of man, which were seek- 
ing an outlet, and which found that outlet in the intimate 
alliance of religious and patriotic sentiment. but now 
things are altogether different. The German emperors in 
the middle ages tried to succeed Constantine and Charle- 
mayne, but it was too late. England and Russia made a 
“royal road” to the effort of combining Church and State, 
by localising the former, and giving up in effect all preten- 
sions to catholicity in the sense of univ ersality. In England 
the power of the State is gradually passing from the hands 
of the aristocracy to those of the people, and the Church is 
in effect a creature of the State. It may be said to be in 
chancery. No doubt the temporary success of the scheme 
was one of the great causes of the greatness of England. 
The faith in it is the faith regretted ‘by Carlyle, Kingsley, 
and Arnold; but, then, are these writers willing to pay the 
price? Do they not rather consent to the Church being 
hound to the State, whilst the latter acknowledges no obli- 
gations ?—a theocracy without a God, or rather in which 
God is treated like a constitutional monarch, who reigns but 
who does not govern, in whose name public opinion legislates, 
and its flatterers guide the helm, and to whom no one is in- 
clined to sacrifice more than the Judaical observance of a 
weekly Sabbath. 

Now in the middle ages men made to themselves a 
definite idea of life, in which politics, law, duty, and honour 
formed theoretically a whole, presided over by theology, 
—often very faulty, no doubt, with the largest uses of the 
widest casuistry they could command ; but still a whole in 
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which women could sympathise, because, for the first time in 
history, men and women were bound by the same laws. M. 
Guizot, whilst ridiculing the idea that the Important part 
played by women in the middle ages had its origin in the re- 
spect paid to women by the Teutonic nations, goes on to say,* 
that “their importance arose from the progress and preponder- 
ance of domestic manners, and that preponderance becaie at 
an early period an essential character of feudal life.” But the 
question is, why did it become so? Simply, in my opinion, 
for the reason I have mentioned above. ‘I'o take a particular 
instance. Could such results have been expected if Philip 
Augustus had been allowed to repudiate Ingeburga because 
he fell in love with another woman? I do not suppose 
human nature was different to what it is now, and I feel 
very certain that the romance of chivalry was a consequence 
of the manner in which the Church guarded the rights of 
women. Women in pagan days had occasionally rivalled 
men in the exercise of the masculine virtues ; but now for 
the first time did the feminine virtues of humility, purity, 
courtesy, charity, and gentleness, become part of the religion 
of man. This union of manly and womanly virtues was the 
consequence of the unity of law, for duties and rights imply 
one another in the long-run; and virtues will be sure to 
gain influence in time, unless forcibly detached from in- 
tellect, as was the case amongst the ancient Greeks, and 
is so in Japan at the present day. Such is indeed the 
logical development of the separation of masculine, intel- 
lectual, public virtues, and feminine, affective, private ones ; 
and as such I would recommend it to the notice of M. 
Michelet. 

Casuistry was another necessary consequence of the har- 
mony of dogma and moral law, principle and practice, in the 
middle ages; and though not ‘the expression of the highest 
form of religion i in the highest natures, it was the frankest 
acknowledgment of a difficulty which will last as long as the 
world, and the most honest which the world has ever yet 
seen. The modern method is an attempt to combine the 
widest latitude of practice with the credit of religious senti- 
ments so exalted as to be altogether impracticable. It must 
be very easy to bear blame which is shared by all the advo- 
cates of progress throughout the world, when administered, 
as it generally 1 is, by a writer proud of representing “ pro- 
gress,” and at a time in which solid interests are so very sure 
to carry the day against vague sentimentalism. Women are 


* Quoted by Mill, Essays, vol, ii, p. 262. 
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now allowed to nurse the most religious sentiments, pro- 
vided that these remain practically inoperative in curtailing 
the comforts and profits of men. The wife's share in the do- 
mestic firm seems to be, to “do” the religious sentiment ina 
manner consistent with comfort ; and 1 do not wonder that it 
should strike Mr. Carlyle that a saint like St. Elizabeth of 
Ilungary must have been an uncomfortable wife. But, then 
he forgets that comfort was not the dernier mot of life in 
the middle ages. They had an ideal of heroism just as they 

had an ideal of religion, even when incapable of practising 
either. But now, with a few rare and noble exceptions, one 
seldom meets a man who has harmonised his idea of life in 
this world with that of life in the next. One thinks Chris- 
tianity and Catholicity adverse to liberty, a second to tolera- 
tion, a third to progress, a fourth to political economy, a 
fifth to science, a sixth to material prosperity, a seventh to 
honour, an eighth to respectability, a ninth to physical 
development, and this, for the most part, vaguely, without 
caring to work it out one way or the other. What wonder 
that women should instinctively refuse to be bound by a 
creed of odds-and-ends, which is not even in harmony 
with itself, by the morality of men’s clubs, and the politics 
of their newspapers? There is nothing in all this to 
command the enthusiasm of women, who hold a law from 
above binding on men and women alike, and who feel well 
enough that it was this one fact of joint responsibility to one 
law with men which raised them from being the slaves into 
being the partners of men. I am well aware that the re- 
ligious separation of men and women, which is, I contend, 

the root of much of their political separation, is not yet so 
complete in England as in France or Germany. English 
eentlemen do not as yet generally say that Christianity and 
Catholicity are good for women and children; it is “bad 
taste” even amongst those who secretly believe it. But, I 
would ask, is the difference so very great between the fact, 
as expressed in the following lines of Zn Memoriam, and 
that so familiar to readers of the Siecle and M. About, which 
may be embodied in the formula of the épicier: “ Ah, 
monsieur, la religion est une belle chose pour les femmes” ? 
Is it greater than might be expected from the gulf which 
separates the genius and the gentleman from the vulgarest 
type of shrewd assurance ? 


*O thou that after toil and storm 
May st seem to have reached a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre ev ery where, 
Nor cares to fix itself in form ; 
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Leave thou thy Sister when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views : 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life which leads melodious days. 

Her faith through form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are guicker unto good ; 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a Truth Divine! 

See thou that countest reason ripe, 

In holding by the law within, 
Thon fail not in a world of sin, 
And even for want of such a type.” 


In Memoriam, xxxiii. 

Perhaps Mr. Thackeray and Miss Adelaide Ann Procter 
are as fair types as could be selected of the difference | 
mean; and I select Mr. Thackeray because he is the most 
devoid of humbug of any English author whose works are 
generally popular, Now, speaking broadly, men help women 
by counsel, and women help men by sympathy. And what 
binds men to women, and women to men, is precisely this 
mutual help. But let not men forget, that when they stand 
aloof from a law binding on the consciences of women, they 
are no longer in a condition to give help and counsel; they 
should not, then, expect that help which they withhold 
There must be reciprocity, or the relations between men 
and women must suffer ; and the help of counsel is as much 
withheld by Mr. Tennyson’s imaginary friend as by the é- 
cicr himself, only sorrowfully, and as it were reverentially, 
instead of with vulgar jeering. Of course there are indivi- 
dual instances in which men give sympathy to their wives 
as well as ask it from them ; but neither in France nor in 
England are they numerous enough to colour strongly the 
thought or feeling of the age. It is idle to expect enthu- 
siasm about mere material prosperity from those especially 
who have little to do in producing it. M. de Tocqueville 
complains that, in the majority of cases he has known, wives 
look on their husband’s careers as mere paths to their own 
advancement. But, I would ask, in the name of what prin- 
ciple are they to be asked to encourage them to sacrifice it ? 
Loyalty is rococo, duty is compromised by doubt, —honour, 
then? I answer that, for the last few hundred years, men’s 
honour and women’s have had as little in common as their 
religion in but too many minds. Men have defined women’s 
honour as it suited them, and they must needs take the con- 
sequences. Besides, it is late in the day to ask women to 
believe in honour, and to have faith in the religion de Vhon- 
nete homme. The King of England who was the “ first gen- 
tleman in Europe” is fresh in their memories s, and there is 
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ave qalantuomo now. Does the religion de Thonnéte homme 
so illustrated claim their enthusiasm? Does it shrink from 
treachery, cruelty, lying, and political dishonesty? JI am at 
a loss to know in what respect it is binding. The truth is, 
that in an age like the present, when few men appear to 
have definite notions of the boundaries of moral and political 
obligations, they appear at least to be mainly led by the ne- 
cessity of prompt action, the stress of urgent calls upon their 
energy, the impulses of activity, rather than any definite and 
ordered principle. Archdeacon Hare seems to think it clear 
that the simple fact of ill-health, and consequent inactivity, 
was the suflicient cause of Mr. Sterling's secession from the 
Church of England: as if action replaced thought, instead 
of presupposing it. Once embarked in a course, the energy 
of exertion, esprit de corps, good and noble impulses of acti- 
vity, as well as pride, self-interest, and obstinacy, may and 

can helpamanon. but these are feelings essentially per- 
sonal, and cannot in the least influence women, as a feeling 
of duty on the part of the man could and would. Nay, very 
often it acts on others in the very contrary direction, be- 
cause the effect seems out of proportion to the cause. 4 
French paysanne will not understand how her lover's being 
drawn by the conscription should turn him, as it often does, 
into a defender of the established order of things; she might 
bow to a conviction of duty, but not to what seems to her 
the unreasonable effect of mere chance. Oaths of allegiance 
and signatures to dogmas come to the assistance of this 
esprit de corps ; and though in but too many cases these are 
rapidly becoming a mere occasion of perjury, they must have 
effect on the consciences and point of honour of many, who 
see that the wholesale sacrifice of personal honour to pa- 
triotism inculcated by the great majority of newspapers, 
which may be supposed to embody the public opinion of the 
moment, will be likely to result in the degradation, firstly, 
of personal, and, secondly, as an inevitable consequence, of 
national, character. Mr. Mill complains in one of his Essays, 
that “the chivalrous spirit has almost disappeared from books 
of education ;”? but, 1 would ask, how can it be otherwise 
when a Liborio Romano is held up to public admiration, and 
it is looked upon as a necessity that religion and honour be 
divorced from practical life and common sense ; when doubt 
is regent till the coronation of success, and when the sub- 
stitute for casuistry is to be found in the personal irrespon- 
sibility of the law of partnership; so that the beau idéal of 
an honnete homme is to be sleeping partner in a firm with a 
sharper and a filibuster, an attorney and a bravo ? 
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There is in England at least a higher class than these 
who divorce duty itself entirely from religion. ‘The late 
Duke of Wellington may be taken as their type,—which is, 
indeed, the old Roman one, which held that patriotism was 
the sole duty of man. Were such a creed as this to be gene- 
rally held, the condition of women would soon relapse into 
that they occupied in pagan Rome; but there is little danger 
of such a consummation. Perhaps the most important proof 
of the unsettled state of men’s minds, as regards principles 
and practice, is to be found in the different weights and 
measures accorded to the spiritual and temporal. It is use- 
less to enumerate examples which must occur to every one ; 
but 1 must observe how unjustly the tu quoque argument is 
despised in England. It appears to me that its purport is 
utterly misunderstood, either purposely or from the habitual 
love of compromises and legal fictions, so graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Mill in his Essay on the French Revolution of 
1848: it is of little matter from which cause, since the conse- 
quence is the same,—z.e. of looking on a tu quoque argument 
as a mere manceuvre to escape discussing principles Now it 
seems to me that the principle involved is simply the greatest 
question of the age, and that is, whether there is a possibility 
of legislating on definite principles of compromise between 
believers and non- believers, or whether the former are to 
acquiesce in a system which turns the tables on them, and 
which, whilst legislating for the sole material prosperity of 
its subjects, insists on its right of dispensing, for temporal 
objects, with laws which it holds to be binding where spiri- 
tual ones are concerned. If this is to be eranted, the inevit- 
able consequence must be, that the monopoly of government 
will fall into the hands of unbelievers, who will in the long- 
run be enabled to outbid Protestants, as Protestants are now 
able to outbid Catholics. In the mean time, the loyalty of 
the Catholic subjects of Protestant States is a temporary 
disadvantage to the Catholic faith, as their example is not 
likely to be followed by the Protestant subjects of Catholic 
powers, who, from the days of the French Huguenots to those 
of the Protestant subjects of Austria, appear incapable of 
throwing in their lot with that of the majority of their fel- 
low -subjects. The French Huguenots were constantly apply- 
ing to foreigners; the German Protestants called in the 
Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus; the Hungarian Calvinists 
more than once swore fealty to the Porte, and aided the 
Turks in their two sieges of Vienna; nay, even the English 
Revolution of 1688 would probably have failed, but for ‘Wil- 
liain’s Dutch army, whose honesty he could rely on. Catho- 
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lics, on the other hand, have always been divided into par- 
ties, and the majority of them have generally sided with 
their countrymen, and against their co- religionists - so that 
whilst the penal laws in England and Ireland were severe 
enough to justify revolt in the eyes of some, they failed to 
do so in those of others: a religion of dogma and obligation 
must necessarily fail in exciting unity of political action, 
because it addresses itself to men’s consciences rather than 
to their prejudices. Temporary religions suit particular eras 
and particular countries more ex xaetly than can one which is 
required to fight against opposite ideas in different centu- 
ries and nations. During the last 300 years, when loyalty 
was in fashion, Catholics were somewhat in the position of 
Cordelia,—they were never allowed to have proved their 
loyalty till it came, through fines and confiscations, to the 
battle-field, the axe, and the gibbet. Now loyalty is at a 
discount, and another power in fashion; and the same accu- 
sation is renewed of want of devotion to the new monarch. 
Protestantism at the present moment is deriving great 
advantages from the office of mediator and arbiter between 
Catholicity and infidelity ; but such an advantage must be 
necessarily temporary. M. de Tocqueville was himself an 
example (no more striking one could be adduced) of the one- 
rous conditions imposed by Protestant on Catholic states- 
men. ‘lhe Roman expedition was an instance in which he 
refused to accede to the monstrous pretension on the part of 
Protestant States, and especially England, of the monopoly 
of self-dispensation from what are allowed to be general rules. 
Malta and the Ionian Islands are there to prove the power of 
self-dispensation claimed by England from principles which 
she would fain see absolutely and imperatively binding on 
others. However much Englishmen affect to despise the tu 
quoque argument, they render a practical homage to its power 
by selecting the one instance in which a departure from 
general rules is of importance to the Catholic Church, very 
well knowing that this is the only one which would not be 
received with derision by foreign states, and sure that in this 
one instance they will receive the active codperation of 
foreign unbelievers, ever ready as these are to Join with any 
ally against her whom they consider their arch-enemy. Sooner 
or later, the time must come when either Catholics must be 
allowed the same liberty as others, or, in its turn, Catholicity 
appear as the representative of human freedom, against the 
claims of its opponents to the monopoly of the right of the 
suppression of Catholic newspapers, the confiscation of the 
property of Catholic communities, the monopoly of the right 
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of education, of intervention, of separation, or of unification. 
Till this reaction occur, or a definite rule of compromise be 
adopted, it is vain to expect, from the mere possession of 
Ig by the Catholic clergy of France, or of any other coun- 

, fruits that could only be expected from far wider and 
more comprehensive causes. 

The middle ages raised women, but they failed in raising 
the whole class below nobility. The nineteenth century 
ignores all who have no political power; and priests, women, 
and the very poor, come under this category. The saying 
that a vote is a trust has been much admired; but, after 
all, it is but claiming for the governing power the right 
once claimed by kings. People seem to forget that, to those 
whose interests are thus intrusted without their own codpe- 
ration, the difference is comparatively slight, whether it be 
a king or a house of other people’s representatives which de- 
mands their trust. As regards priests, the persecutions to 
which the Jesuits have been subjected, “for meddling in 
politics,” are a plain proof that the discretion which leads 
priests nowadays to ignore politics has not been without 
cause. Opposing virtues are the highest education of man, 
but they are also the most rare and the most difficult to 
unite; and it seems to me somewhat unjust to claim at the 
same time abnegation and enthusiasm. Where there is the 
widest career for the former, one can scarcely expect a simul- 
taneous growth of the latter. Confiscation, banishment, and 
the denial of the rights of association, must be of more im- 
portance than a mere palliative, such as is spoken of by M. 
de Tocqueville. Justice is more prized than a favour, which, 
without the former, would degenerate into a bribe. As re- 
gards women and the helpless poor, I am strongly disposed 
to think that a system of representation in which they have 
no share will be apt to become, to a certain degree, a matter 
of indifference to them, A government which rests on pub- 
lic opinion must resolve itself, in the present complex state 
of religions, nationalities, opinions, &c. into an adroit com- 
bining of opposite interests and prejudices ; and this is little 
likely to excite enthusiasm in those whose interests and opi- 
nions carry little weight. Under a theocracy, women and 
paupers are of importance as souls ; in a representative go- 
vernment, they are political zeros. The Mortara case rang 
through Europe, because the victim to the law was a man 
and a well-to-do burgher, and he who enforced it the Pope. 
Forcible proselytism is winked at in the British Islands ; 
but, then, the aggrieved parents are women or paupers, 
aud it is done in the name of ratepayers and voters. ‘I'rue 
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it is that a fair settlement ofso complicated a subject is very 
difficult ; still when women see the utter indifference shown 
by professed Liberals to the most glaring violations of per- 
sonal liberty, whilst these attack only the rights of priests, 
religious orders, paupers, or women,—because these are no 
longer politically Important,—what wonder that they do not 
believe in the love of liberty of such Liberals? What won- 
der that they should lose sympathy with those who appear 
no longer capable of themselves affording sympathy to aught 
but the triumphant and the successful, —who value only a 
erievance when it comes in the guise of political capital 
The Irish State Church is there to prove how far such is the 
case in England. No one defends it, but it is guarded by 
the constitution from being made “ political capital” of. 
The consequence is, it is ignored, 

And now, having detailed what strikes me as the main 
causes of the state of feeling alluded to by M. de Tocqueville, 
I will only add that 1 have merely attempted to place in re- 
lief the side that is oftenest ignored. ] pretend neither to 
have done so completely nor impartially. If any one thinks 
my facts unfair, or my inferences strained, let me beg him 
not to overlook what may be true in substance because he 
may dislike the manner in which it is stated, or the feeling 
in which it is discussed, This is an age in which no griev- 
ance is believed in which does not make itself heard ; and 
had any one else taken it up from my point of view, i had 
reme unbered the maxim, that whilst “speech is silver, ‘silence 


is golden.” 
F. H. 








EDMUND CAMPION.—No. II. 


Ir it had been to any authority that had the right to inquire 

into his theological opinions, and not to a mere company of 
London tradesmen, ridiculously erecting themselves into a 
tribunal of orthodoxy, that Campion excused himself from 
acknowledging his opinions, on the plea of being “a public 
person, charged with the education of divers wor shipful men’s 
children,” it might have been inferred that he strangely in- 
verted the v ralues of his duty as a minister and his duty asa 

professor. And the inference would not have been far wrong; 
he was disgusted with himself for having accepted the Angli- 
can diaconate, and wished to forget it, and to live as a simple 
layman. But in the cause of educ ation and of letters his 
euthusiasm never for a moment slackened; he strenuously 
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recommended his pupils to complete the whole circle of 
sciences; “not to deliquesce into sloth, nor to dance away 
their time, nor to live for rioting and pleasure; but to serve 
God, to bridle their passions, to give themselves up to virtue 
and hes arning, and to reckon this ‘the one great, glorious, and 
royal road. ? To one of his sc ‘holars, Richard St: anihurst, 

who two years after his matriculation at Oxford had pub- 

lished a commentary on Porphyry, he was quite dithyrambie 
in his congratulations, and in his “triumph that their uni- 
versity should possess a youth of Stanihurst’s rank, learning, 

and goodness, ¢ capable ¢ almost i in his teens of competing w ith 
able men in maturity.” “Proceed,” he said, “with the 
same pains and toil, bury yourself in your books, complete 
your course, abjure the snares of vice, keep your mind on the 
stretch, give yourself to your country, strive for the prizes 

which you deserve.” He anticipated a splendid future for 
such precocious attainments, when they had been matured 
and completed by methodic study ; when “wit had been 
mellowed with judgment, judgment with wisdom, and wis- 
dom with age.” ‘Only persevere,” he said; ‘‘do not dege- 
nerate from what you are, nor suffer the keen edge of your 
mind to grow dull and rusty. 1 speak thus warmly, not be- 
cause I mistrust you, but because it is my duty to be anxious 
for the fame of men like you.’ 

When he finally left Oxford, it was not because he was 
weary of a university life, but because the opposition to his way 
of thinking was becoming too strong, and at the same time 
because he thought he saw an opening for a wider career in 
Dublin. The new religion was daily gaining ground at the 
English university, the whole machinery of which was in the 
hands of men who were both able and desirous to make it the 
stronghold of the rising Puritanism. But at Dublin, the old 
university, which had been commenced by Pope John XXI. 
at the prayer of Alexander Bigmore, the Archbishop, and 
which, as Campion tells us, had kept its terms and com- 
mencements solemnly, and had been never disfranchised, but 
only through variety of time discontinued, and now, since 
the subversion of monasteries, utterly extinct, was to be 
begun anew: a motion was made in the parliamentary session 
of 1570 to erect it again. ‘The chief mover in this restora- 
tion was the Recorder of Dublin and Speaker of the House 
of Commons, James Stanihurst, the father of Campion’s 
pupil, and at that time a zealous Catholic. Sir Henry 
Sidney, the Lord Deputy, was owned by Father Parsons 
to be “a very honourable, calm, and civ il gentleman, no- 
thing hot in the new religion, but rather a great friend to 
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Catholics ;’ and Dr. Weston, the Lord Chancellor, was de- 
lated to the Privy Council in England by Loftus, the Protes- 
tant Archbishop, for his lack of zeal in promoting tlie Gospel. 
‘The career which the constant supervision of the Privy 
Council, and the puritanical zeal of such men as Horn, bi- 
shop of Winchester, and Tobie Mathew, was fast closing 
agaist Campion at Oxford, seemed to him to be opening 
with better auspices at Dublin. ‘Thither, therefore, with the 
approbation of the Earl of Leicester, he betook himself, in 
company W ith Richard St: anihurst ; and arrived there on St. 
Bartholomew's day, Aug. 25, 1569, according to Parsons; or 
rather 1570, for his letter to Richard Stanihurst was written 
from St. John’ s College in December 1569. lie was cor- 
dially received by his pupil’s father, and domiciled im his 
house, where he is said to have lived a kind of monastie life, 
and to have exhibited such purity and modesty of demeanor, 
that the Dublin people called him ‘the angel.” Htere he 
employed himself partly “im exercises of learning with 
Richard Stamhurst, and in controversies against the liereties 
of that time,” end partly in setting forth his ideal of what a 
university education should be. He wrote a discourse, De 
Hlomine Academico, which has not survived in its original 
form, but in the still more valuable shape of an oration, 
written when his views had been corrected by his submission 
to the Church, and pronounced in the presence of Dr. Allen, 
the founder of our Douai seminary, and of ail the professors 
and misecllaneous students of that model institution. I shall 
not scruple to depart a little from the order of time, and to 
quote this oration in this place, where the subject leads me 
to speak of Campion’s views on education. 

In the first place, then, his ideas on this subject were not 
changed by his submission to the Church; he imported imto 
her what he had learned outside her, without any material 

alterations. ‘I will try,” he says, “out of my observations 
winie during many years, In many places, and on many 
minds,—out of what I have learned in a wide and varied 
intercourse with men,—to make a kind of pencil sketch of 
the university man.” His sketch was not intended merely 
for the lay ideal, but for that of the ecclesiastical student, 
whose education, “ up to his twenty-third year, when he be- 
eins his theology,” is placed before us in a model whose 
different members are all culled from real examples, and 
which, though perhaps as a whole unattainable by any in- 
dividual, is yet the ideal towards which all should strive, 
according to their various powers. It is to be noticed that 
he does not set up two models; one by which some select 
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ecclesiastics should be duly prepared to cope with the great 
questions of the day, in a manner which it would be ab- 
surd to suppose a seminary capable of instructing them, and 
another model, which should be that of the seminaries in- 
tendel to fit the students for work among the poor and illite- 
rate, on the principle that, most men being uneducated, and 
only the few refined, accomplished, and large- minded, the 
cler: yy in general should be trained, not on the model of the 
few, but so as best to meet the e apacities and characteristics 
of the many; a principle which itself assumes that refine- 
ment unfits ow rough work, that boors can best teach boors, 
and that “who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” On 
the coutrary, Campion proposed one single model to the 
students at Douai, themselves drawn from ev ery class of life, 
and earnestly exhorted all of them, without exception, to 
place it before their eyes as the real aim of their studies ; 
though at the same time he bade them not be disheartened 
if they failed, because almost all must fail more or less, 
scarcely any one could quite attain the first place: “but he 
that falls short of it has not therefore failed; he m: iy still 
be an excellent academician though he has aut oained the 
first prize. ‘There are lower seats of honour, even though 
the consul’s chair, or the prince's tlirone, is not gained. ., . 
Therefore,” he says to the college students, “with great 
courage.and great hope strive in this literary contest, “that 
you may appr oach as near to the likeness of our model youth 
as our times and circumstances will permit.’ The various 
requirements of the priesthood were not to be met by edu- 
eating the young men for their various employments, some 
in one way, some in another. All were to have the benefit 
of the best form of education, and their future course was to 
be determined, not by the differences of the schools where 
they were brought up, but by their various proficiency in the 
realisation of the one model of excellence proposed to all. 

As it is necessary for the orator to take account of all the 
external circumstances which might conduce to the efficiency 
of his ideal youth, he begins with his social and personal ad- 
vantages. He is supposed to be “rich, gently nurtured, of 
knightly stature, healthy, and muscular,’ according to Sir 
Thomas More’s fanc y, who always wished that any particu- 
larly handsome man he saw might be a priest, because he 
would make so impressive a show at the altar. Mor eover, 
his mind is supposed to be “ subtle, hot, and clear; his me- 
mory happy; his voice flexible, sweet, and sonorous; his 
walk and all his motions lively, gentlemanly, and subdued ; 
and the whole man seeming a ‘palace fit for wisdom to dwell 
in.” He is supposed to have been born of Catholic parents, 
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and to have learned his religion with his alphabet. To have 
been taught, not by a he dge schoolmaster, we by one of the 
great scholars of the day, whose method had become a second 
nature to the pupil. His pronunciation was especially cared 
for in his boyhood, and when he grew older he easily acquired 
the nice turns of eloquence. His first years at school were 
devoted to Latin, to the rudiments of Greek, and to a a mastery 
over his native tongue, in which he had to write verses and 
epigrams. His other accomplishments were painting, play- 
ing the lute, singing at sight, writing music with facility 
and correctness, quickness In summing, readiness in answer, 
and practice in writing. 

In the school of philosophy he had become a good debater, 
and had devoured most of the works of Cicero. He had en- 
larged his knowledge of Greek, and had become a finished, 
even an inspired, poet ; “so did he poise his iambics, so lightly 
did his lyrics leap.”’ ‘And these eifts were set off and made 
lovely by a simple, open, and tractable nature, and a true in- 
clination to picty. 

These studies carried him to his sixteenth year. In the 
next seven years he completed his course of philosophy, he 
finished Latin oratory, and studied the eloquence of the Greeks. 
He read all histories, those of his own countr y, then the Roman, 
then the Greek, and lastly the annals of other nations. Moral 
and political philosophy he studied, chiefly in Aristotle and 
Plato. He ran through mathematics, and learned all that 
he judged useful for his purpose out of every subject of science. 
This variety was so methodised that it involved no confusion 
or hesitation ; he was at once ‘a perfect poet, and an orator 
that seemed to have digested and assimilated Cicero ; a logi- 
cian who could refute Chry sippus, and yet so perfect in physics 
as to deserve the title of oracle of nature ; so deep in history, 
and so ready at all points, that he seemed to know ev ery thing. 
And he had attained this position, not by the precocity, but 
by the fertility and fullness, of his talents ; by the use of eX- 
cellent masters, of a well-stored library, and ‘of continual in- 
dustry,—by labour in learning, method in labouring, and 
constancy in his method.” 

i am only collecting the intellectual characteristics of Cam- 
pion’s model. It must be understood that he insists on the 
collateral necessity of moral virtues in as great perfection as 
the mental attainments. But these traits I leave out, as 
common to all serious writers on education. The only two 
precepts of intellectual and literary abstinence that I find are 
the following: “He did not stuff himself with promiscuous 
reading, nor burden himself with the carcasses of books. He 
did not dull himself with unseasonable vigils, but allowed him- 
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self seven hours for sleep at night. He washed thoroughly, 
and dressed carefully, before he began his studies, at which 
he always stood, in his own solitary cell.” In general lite- 
rature there was one subject which he always avoided: he 
was ‘a poet who had never written and never read amatory 
compositions”’—those loose and profligate writings, the object 
of which is, not to inform, but to excite evil passions, and of 
which the type is Ovid’s “Artof Love.” But he had not avoided 
the great masters of literature on account of the incidental 
allusions to this matter; and in Campion’s days there were no 
emasculated editions specially for the young. He had at his 
fingers’ ends “ the majesty of Virgil, the festal grace of Ovid, 
the rhythm of Horace, and the buskined speech of Seneca.” 
He was an orator who knew how to tickle, or to strike, or to 
astonish, or to convince; an historian who knew the matter 
in detail, geographically and chronologically, and in its unity; 
a good Grecian ; a dialectitian capable of appreciating, dis- 
tinguishing, and illuminating all he touched ;. a philosopher 
familiar with the deepest secrets of nature; an astronomer 
who could read off the solar system like a book; and in his 
last year he became a good Hebrew scholar. 

During all this time his religious exercises had included 
not only the assistance at sermons and catechisms, but private 
conferences with theologians, and the perusal of contemporary 
Catholic authors, especially those who treated of the disputed 
doctrines in a pure and clear style. Thus he had acquired a 
knack of religious controversy, and an insight into the prin- 
ciples of heresy, that enabled him to repel with facility, know- 
ledge, and intelligence, whatever attack was made upon his 
religion. 

With respect to his moral attitude towards his fellow- 
students, Campion makes his model youth eager to bestow 
his friendship on any schoolfellow who was despised for his 
poverty or obscurity of birth, but honourable for his virtues. 
He was always on the watch for opportunities to do a kind- 
ness to his companions, to look after their condition, to help 
them in their lessons, to mend their pens, to call them to the 
class, to visit them in the infirmary, and to talk pleasantly to 
them. He was quiet and smooth in speech, nimble and aban- 
doned at play, collected and serious at study, gentle and civil 
to all, and very respectful to his elders. He was severe in 
his judgment upon himself, lenient to others; he found some- 
what to praise in every thing, and never gave a simple cen- 
sure. Yet he always maintained the principle that kindness 
should be kept clear of flattery, and truth defecated from 
bitterness. 
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And among the motives by which Campion urges each 
hearer to follow this model, we find not only the good he 
would do to himself, to his companions, and to the Church, 
but the figure which he would make in his country. LHe 
invokes not only religion, but patriotism, to enforce his teach- 
ing. And it is certain that education was the great “social 
science” of the sixteenth century, and that schoolmasters and 
scholars then held the position which in these days has been 
occupied by the princes of physical science and discovery. 
The restoration of learning was felt to be the great present 
want of the world. The most pious Popes and ‘prelates s, and 
the most far-sighted politicians and princes, were unanimous 
in this conviction. Campion had devoted himself head and 
heart to the movement, in which he saw nothing bad except 
the attitude of hostility which in some quarters it had assumed 
towards the Church. But this, he was convinced, was a mere 
accident, utterly inadequate to throw a doubt on the intrinsic 
value and excellence of learning itself. Hence, instead of 
disparaging it because of its abuse, he only showed himself 
more enthusiastic in his endeavours to convert it to its legi- 
timate use. In one of his historical writings he mentions 
with complacency the revival of the “salutary knowledge of 
the three tongues,’”’ and the consequent disrepute into w hich 
“the subtleties of the old theologians and grammarians” had 
fallen ; and while lamenting the “ evils which the young stu- 
dents had with character istic precipitation imported into this 
excellent movement,” and blaming those who, after turning 
to the best account the leisure purchased for them by the 
liberality of prelates and abbots, employed their attainments 
to ridicule their patrons, who had paid their battel-bills, he 
yet saw that the only remedy was to bring the race of ‘‘igno- 
rant ecclesiastics, simple preachers, and old-fashioned monks,” 
to a speedy end by a radical change in their education. And 
how radical was the change he meditated, is abundantly 
shown by the ideal model which he proposed to the president, 
professors, and students of the great seminary at Douai, when 
compared with the picture which Erasmus draws of the eccle- 
siastical education of his day. 

Campion had hoped to become a pioncer of Irish “civi- 
lity” in the new University at Dublin; but the scheme failed. 
Though contributions were laid together, Sir Henry Sidney 
proficring 201. in lands, and 100/. in money, and others fol- 
lowing after their abilities and devotions; though Master 
Ackworth had devised a new name for it—Plantolinum, from 
Plantagenet, or Bulleyne, in honour of Elizabeth’s mother ; 
“vet w “hile they disputed of a convenient place for it, and of 
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other circumstances, they let fall the principal.” The chief 
cause of failure was the underhand opposition of the Chancellor 
and some of the Bishops, who did not wish to see such an in- 
stitution founded by Sidney and Stanihurst, or intrusted to 
Campion, who, though not then received into the Church, 
was suspected to be a Papist, and only saved from arrest 
through the protection of Sidney, who secretly promised James 
Stanihurst that, while he was Governor, “no busy knave of 
them all should trouble him for so worthy a guest as Mr. 
Campion,” and performed it most honourably while he 
remained in Ireland. Weston, the Irish Chancellor, wrote 
to Cecil, the Lord Treasurer, March 12th, 1570, that the 
motion for founding a university was universally well liked ; 
yet that the device, direction, and foundation of so godly a 
deed was a most worthy work for so virtuous, bountiful, and 
careful a sovereign and prince, and would conservate to per- 
petual memory her Majesty’s godly zeal to true religion and 
learning, and ‘her merciful motherly care over her poor and 
rude subjects here. The work, thus taken out of the hands of 
the local authorities, and committed to Elizabeth, was brought 
to a conclusion in 1593 by the foundation of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

After his educational projects were finally nipped by the 
departure of Sidney from Dublin, March 25, 1571, Campion 
had to devise some other method of : accounting for his absence 
from England. He therefore devoted ten weeks at this time 
to a hasty knocking together of a History of Ireland, which, 
read by the light of the circumstances under which it was 
conceived, is almost as much a pamphlet to prove that edu- 
cation is the only means of taming the Irish as a serious 
history. 

The work is dedicated to his “ singular good lord” and 
patron, Leicester, the chancellor of his university, to whom 
he says, that, in order that his travel into Ireland might seem 
neither causeless nor fruitless, he had thought it expedient, 
as one of his lordship’s honourable charge, to yield him that 
poor book as an account of his poor voyage. He hoped it was 
not the last or the best gift he should offer; but he was sure 
that it had been “ more full of unsavoury toil for the time 
than any plot of work he ever attempted.” It was long be- 
fore he could find a copy of ‘‘ Gerald of Wales;” and what 
this writer left untouched he had been forced to piece out 
by the help of foreign writers who incidentally touched 
upon Ireland, and by a number of brief extracts of rolls, 
records, and evatteved papers, to handle and lay all which 
together he had not in all the space of ten weeks. He con- 
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fesses, in his epistle to the loving reader, that, ever since his 
first arrival at Dublin, he, with the help of various gentle- 
men, had inquired out antiquities of the land. But he had 
no help from real Irish sources; though the native chronicles 
were “full fraught of lewd examples, idle tales, and genealo- 
gies, ef quicquid Grecia mendax audet in historia,” yet he 
was persuaded he might have sucked thence good store of 
matter, had he found an interpreter, or understood their 
tongue, which is so hard that it would have required a study 
of more years than he could spare months. He intended his 
book to be only a contribution to the subject, and desired the 
Irish antiquaries “hereafter at good leisure to supply the 
want of this foundation, and polish the stone rough-hewed to 
their hand,” which, rough as it was, would have been much 
worse proportioned if the author had not been helped with 
the familiar society and daily table-talk of James Stanihurst, 
who, * beside all courtesy of hospitality, and a thousand loving 
turns not here to be recited, both by word and written monu- 
ments, and by the benefit of his own library, nourished most 
effectually” the writer's endeavour. 

To the ordinary reader, the most interesting parts of the 
work will always be those which consist of the writer’s own 
observations upon the soil and the inhabitants of Ireland, 
which ‘lieth aloof in the West Ocean, in proportion like an 

ege, blunt and plain at the sides, not reaching forth to sea in 

nooks and elbows of land as britain doth.” From these 
chapters I will give some extracts, since the book is scarce, 
as specimens of Campion’s English style, in his own day 
greatly admired : 


“The soil is low and waterish, and includeth divers little islands, 
environed with bogs and marishes : highest hills have standing pools 
in their top. The air is wholesome, not altogether so clear and 
subtle as ours of England. Of bees good store ; no vineyards, con- 
trary to the opinion of some writers, who both in this and other 
errors touching the land may easily be excused, as those who wrote 
of hearsay. Cambrensis in his time complaincth that Ireland had 
excess of wood, and very little champagne ground ; but now the 
English pale is too naked. Turf and sea-coals is their most fucl. It 
is stored of kine ; of excellent horses and hawks ; of fish and fowl. 
They are not without wolves, and grey-hounds to hunt them, bigger 
of bone and limb than a colt. Their kine, as also their cattle, and 
commonly what else soever the country engendercth (except man), is 
much less in quantity than ours of England. Sheep few, and those 
bearing coarse fleeces, whereof they spin notable rug mantle. The 
country is very fr uitful both of corn and. grass ; the grass, for default 
of husbandry, not for the cause alleged in : Poly chr onicon, groweth so 

rank in the north parts that ofttimes it rotteth their kine. Eagles 
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are well known to breed here, but neither so big nor so many as 
books tell. ... Horses they have, of pace easy, in running wonder- 
ful swift. Therefore they make of them great store, as wherein at 
times of need they repose a great piece of safety. . . . I heard it veri- 
fied by honourable to honourable that a nobleman offered, and was 
refused, for one such horse an hundred kine, five pounds lands, and 
an eyrie of hawks yearly during seven years .. . Only because a frog 
was found living in the meadows of Waterford somewhat before the 
conquest, they construed it to import their overthrow. . .. Generally 
it is observed, the further west, the less annoyance of pestilent crea- 
tures ; the want whereof is to Ireland so peculiar, that whereas it 
lay long in question to whether realm, Britain or Ireland, the Isle of 
Man should pertain, the said controversy was decided, that forasmuch 
as venomous beasts were known to breed therein, it could not be 
counted a natural piece of Ireland. Neither is this property to 
be ascribed to St. Patrick’s blessing, as they commonly hold, 
but to the original blessing of God, who gave such nature to the 
situation and soil from the beginning. And though I doubt not 
but it fared the better in many respects for that holy man’s prayer, 


yet had it this condition notified hundreds of years before he was 
born.” : 


With regard to the dispositions of the people, whom he 
divides into those of English descent and the mere Irish, he 
writes as follows: 


“The people are thus inclined : religious, frank, amorous, ireful, 
sufferable, of pains infinite, very glorious, many sorcerers, excellent 
horsemen, delighted with wars, great alms-givers, passing in hospi- 
tality. The lewder sort, both clerks and laymen, are sensual and 
loose to letchery above measure. The same, being virtuously bred 
up and reformed, are such mirrors of holiness and austerity, that 
other nations retain but a show or shadow of devotion in comparison 
of them. As for abstinence and fasting, which these days make so 
dangerous, this is to them a familiar kind of chastisement ; in which 
virtue and divers others how far the best excel, so far in gluttony 
and other hateful crimes the vicious they are worse than too bad. 
They follow the dead corpses to the grave with howlings and bar- 
barous outcries, pitiful in appearance, whereof grew, as I suppose, 
the proverb to weep Irish. The uplandish are lightly abused to 
believe and avouch idle miracles and revelations vain and childish. 
Greedy of praise they be, and fearful of dishonour : and to this end 
they esteem their poets who write Irish learnedly, and pen their son- 
nets heroical, for the which they are bountifully rewarded : but if 
they send out libels in dispraise, thereof the gentlemen, especially 
the mere Irish, stand in great awe. They love tenderly their foster- 
children, and bequeath to them a child’s portion, whereby they nou- 
rish sure friendship, so beneficial every way that commonly five hun- 
dred kine and better are given in reward to win a nobleman’s child 
to foster. They are sharp-witted, lovers of learning, capable of any 
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study whereto they bend themselves, constant in travail, adventurous, 
intractable, kind-hearted, secret in displeasure. 

Hitherto the Irish of both sorts, mere and English, are affected 
much indifferently, saving that in these, by good order and breaking 
the same, virtues are far more pregnant: in those others, by licen- 
tious and evil custom, the same faults are more extreme and odious, 
I say, by licentious and evil custom, for that there is daily trial, of 
good natures among them, how soon they be reclaimed, and to what 
rare gifts of grace and wisdom they do and have aspired. Again, 
the very English of birth, conversant with the brutish sort of that 
people, become degenerate in short space, and are quite altered into 
the worst rank of Irish rogues ; such a force hath education to make 
or mar.” 


The mere Irish are quite another people from the Anglo- 
Irish ; neither must it be supposed that their manners are 
now the same as Cambrensis describes; indeed, Campion 
wishes it to be observed “how much Ireland is beholden to 
God for suffering them to be conquered, whereby many of 
these enormities were cured, and more might be, would 
themselves be pliable.” Ile first notices the damnable super- 
stition of leaving the right arm of male infants unchristened 
(as they say), that it might elve a more ungracious and 
deadly blow; and tells a story of a monk demanding of a 
grave gentleman who was confessing to him whether he were 
faultless in the sin of homicide. “He answered that he never 
wist the matter to be heinous before; but being instructed 
thereof, he confessed the murder of five—the rest he left 
wounded, so as he knew not whether they lived or no.” He 
cites Strabo, who asserts that they ate human flesh, counted 
it honourable for parents deceased to be eaten by their chil- 
dren, and lived together promiscuously without regard to 
kindred. Though, since St. Patrick’s days, Christianity has 
never ceased, yet it had but a lax hold before the conquest, 
especially in matrimonial matters. And this was a fault not 
corrected even in Campion’s time: 

“Yea, even at this day, where the clergy is faint, they can be 
content to marry for a year and a day of probation, and at the year’s 
end to return her home upon any light quarrels, if the gentlewoman’s 
friends be weak and unable to avenge the injury. Never heard I of 
so many dispensations for marriage as these men show. I pray God 
grant they be all authentic, and builded upon sufficient warrant.” 


The writer then continues the list of their old customs, 
their faithlessness and perjury, their oaths upon St. Patrick's 
staff, and the barbarous ceremonies of crowning the king of 
Ulster. Then he turns to “ their trade at this present : 22 


“Clear men they are of skin and hue, but of themselves careless 
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and bestial. Their women are well favoured, clear coloured, fair- 
handed, big and large, suffered from their infaney to grow at will, 
nothing curious of their feature and proportion of body. Their in- 
fants of the meaner sort are neither swaddled nor lapped in linen, 
but folded up stark naked into a blanket till they can go, and then 
if they get a piece of rug to cover them they are well sped. Linen 
shirts the rich do wear for wantonness and bravery, with wide hang- 
ing sleeves pleated—thirty yards are little enough for one of them. 
They have now left their saffron, and learn to wash their shirts—four 
or five times in a year. Proud they are of long crisped glibbes, and 
do nourish the same with all their cunning: to crop the front 
thereof they take it for a notable piece of villainy.* 

Shamrocks, water-cresses, roots, and other herbs they feed 
upon. Oatmeal and butter they cram together. They drink whey, 
milk, and beef-broth. Flesh they devour without bread; corn, such 
as they have, they keep for their horses. In haste and hunger they 
squeeze out the blood of raw flesh, and ask no more dressing thereto ; 
the rest boileth in their stomachs with aqua vite, which they swill in 
after such a surfeit by quarts and pottles. Their kine they let blood, 
which, grown to a jelly, they bake and overspread with butter, and 
so eat it in lumps. 

One office in the house of great men is a tale-teller, who bring- 
eth his lord on sleep with tales vain and frivolous, whereunto the 
number giveth sooth and credence. So light are they in believing 
whatsoever is with any countenance of gravity affirmed by their supe- 
riors, Whom they esteem and honour, that a lewd prelate within these 
few years, needy of money, was able to persuade his parish that St. 
Patrick in striving with St. Peter to let an Irish Gallowglas into 
heaven had his head broken with the keys ; for whose relief he ob- 
tained a collection. 

Without either precepts or observation of congruity they speak 
Latin like a vulgar tongue learned in their common schools of leech- 
craft and law, whereat they begin children, and hold on sixteen or 
twenty years, conning by rote the aphorisms of Hippocrates and the 

tivil Institutions, and a few other parings of these two faculties. I 
have seen them whére they kept school, ten in some one chamber, 
srovelling upon couches of straw, their books at their noses, them- 
selves lying flat prostrate, and so to chant out their lessons by piece- 
meal, being for the most part lusty fellows of twenty-five years and 
upwards. 

Other lawyers they have liable to certain families, which after 
the custom of the country determine and judge causes. ‘These con- 
sider of wrongs offered and received among their neighbours, be it 
murder, or felony, or trespass. All is redeemed by composition, ex- 
cept the grudge of parties seeking revenge ; and the time they have 


* Yet Rokeby wrote to the Lord Deputy, from Connaught, in January 
this year (1570), ‘‘Such as do come to us we cause to cut their g'ybbez, 
which we do think the first token of obedience ;’’ and in June 1573 Perrot 
‘¢ caused all the Irishry to forego their glybbes, or long hair.” 
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to spare from spoiling and proyning, they lightly bestow in parly- 
ing about such matters. The Breighoon, so they call this kind of 
lawyer, sitteth him down on a bank, the lords and gentlemen at 
variance round about him, and then they proceed. ‘They honour 
devout friars and pilgrims, suffer them to pass quietly, spare them 
and their mansions, whatsoever outrage they show to the country be- 
side them. To rob and prey their encmies they deem it none offence, 
nor seek any means to recover their loss, but ever to watch them the 
like turn. But if neighbours and friends send their cators to pur- 
loin one another, such actions are judged by the Breighoons aforesaid. 
Toward the living they are noisome and malicious ; the same being 
dead, they labour to avenge eagerly and fiereecly, They love and 
trust their foster-brethren more than their own.” 


Then Campion descants on what was then a national vice, 
now happily supplanted very generally by the contrary vir- 
tue,—the vice of impurity. Ile concludes his sketch with the 
truly Irish sentence: “One man I[ heard named which hath 
(as he calleth them) more than ten wives in twenty places.” 


“There is among them a brotherhood of Carrows, that profess to 
play at cards all the year long, and make it their only occupation. 
They play away mantle and all to the bare skin, and then truss them- 
selves in straw or in leaves ; they wait for passengers in the high 
way, invite them to a game upon the green, and ask no more but 
companions to hold them sport. For default of other stuff they 
pawn portions of their glybbe, the nails of their fingers and toes,... 
which they lose or redeem at the courtesy of the winner. 

When they fancy and favour they are wonderful kind. They 
exchange by commutation of wares for the most part, and have ut- 
terly no coin stirring in any great lords’ houses. Some of them be 
richly plated. Their ladies are trimmed rather with massy jewels 
than with garish apparel. It is counted a beauty in them to be tall, 
round, and fat. The inheritance descendeth not to the son, but to 
the brother, nephew, or cousin german, eldest and most valiant. For 
the child being oftentimes left in nonage, or otherwise young and 
unskilful, were never able to defend his patrimony, being his no 
longer than he can hold it by force of arms. But by the time he 
grow to a competent age, and have buried an uncle or two, he also 
taketh his turn, and leaveth it in like order to his posterity. This 
custom breedeth among them continual wars and treasons.” 


Campion’s history, hardly longer than a pamphlet, and 
scarcely pretending to greater dignity than that of mere an- 
nals, is more interesting for the light that it throws upon the 
writer's own opinions ‘and powers than as a contribution to 
general history. With much of the credulity of his day he 
combined a clear insight into the main principles of historical 
criticism ; and he summarily explodes many a fable by a 
comparison of dates, or by showing that the various testimony 
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on which it rests reduccs itself to a multiplied echo of a single 
authority. But the most striking thing about the book is the 
vast dramatic power of the speeches which he introduces, ac- 
cording to the custom of the historians of his day. The taste 
which we have here is sufficient to make us regret both that 
the tragedies which he afterwards produced at Prague were 
written in Latin, and that they are lost. Some of his orations 
only want metre to be comparable with those of his great 
dramatic contemporaries. Take the following for specimens. 
The first is a speech of Roderic, a chief of Scythian red- 
shanks, blown with a few refugees upon the coast of Ireland, 
of whose king he demands hospitality: 


“ Not as degenerate from the courage of our ancestors, but in- 
clining ourselves to the bent and sway of fortune, we are become 
suppliants to Ireland that never before have humbled ourselves to 
any. Look, sir king: eye us well ; it is not light prowess that has 
caused these valiant bodies to stoop. -Scythians we are, and the 
Picts of Scythia—great substance of glory lodgeth in these two 
names. What shall I tell of the civil tumult that hath made us 
leave our home? or rip up old histories to make strangers bemoan 
us? Let our vassals and children discourse it at large and leisure— 
if perhaps you vouchsafe us any leisure in the land, to which effect 
and purpose our infinite necessities pray your favours—a king of a 
king, men of men. Princes can consider how near it concerneth 
their honour and surety to prop up the state of a king defaced by 
treason, and men will remember, nothing better beseemeth the nature 
of man, than to feel by compassion the griefs of men. Admit, we 
beseech you, these scattered relics of Scythia. If your realms be 
narrow, we are not many. If the soil be barren, we are born to 
hardness. If you live in peace, we are your subjects. If you war, 
we are your soldiers. We ask no kingdom, no wealth, no triumph 
in Ireland. We have brought ourselves, and left these casualties 
with the enemy. Howsoever it like you to esteem of us, we shall 
easily learn to like it, when we call to mind not what we have been 
but what we are.” 


The following is a speech of an Irish king, calling upon his 
countrymen to complete the overthrow of the Danish invaders, 
begun by the assassination of the Danish chief: 


“Lordlings and friends, this case neither admitteth delay nor 
asketh policy. Heart and haste is all in all, while the feat is young 
and strong, that of our enemies some sleep, some sorrow, some curse, 
some consult—all dismayed. Let us anticipate their fury, dismem- 
ber their force, cut off their flight, occupy their places of refuge and 
succour. It is no mastery to pluck their feathers, but their necks ; 
nor to chase them in, but to rouse them out ; to weed them, not to 
rake them; nor to tread them down, but to dig them up. This 
lesson the tyrant himself hath taught me. I once demanded him 
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in a parable, by what good husbandry the land might be rid of cer- 
tain crows that annoyed it. He advised to watch where they bred, 
and to fire the nests about their ears. Go we then upon these cor- 
morants that shroud themselves in our possessions, and let us destroy 
them so that neither nest, nor root, nor seed, nor stalk, nor stubb 
may remain of this ungracious generation.” 


One more extract I must give, as being an exact repro- 
duction in English of Campion’ s Latin sty le. It is from the 
Earl of Kildare’s defence of himself against Wolsey, who 
accused him of conniving at his kinsman the Karl of Des- 
mond’s treasons: 


“Cannot the Earl of Desmond shift, but I must be of counsel ? 
Cannot he be hid, except I wink? If he be close, am I his mate ? 
If he be friended, am I a traitor? This is a doughty kind of accusa- 
tion which they urge against me, wherein they are stabled and mired 
at my first denial. You would not see him, say they ;—who made 
them so familiar with mine eyesight ? Or when was the Earl within 
my Equinus? Or who stood by when Ilet him slip, or where are 
the tokens of my wilful hoodwinking? ‘Oh, but you sent him word 
to beware of you :—who was the messenger 1 where are the letters ? 
See how loosely this reason hangeth. Desmond is not taken ; well ; 
we are in fault: why? Because you are. Who proves it? Nobody. 
What conjectures ?—so it seemeth. To whom?—to your enemies 
who told it them. What other ground? None. Will they swear 
it? They will swear it.” 

I have thought it worth while to give these specimens of 
an eloquence that suceceded beyond that of all contemporary 
rivals in transfusing the vigour and polish of Cicero into a 
language that was “only struggling into form. Campion’s 
fame in 1 England was built upon his cloquence ; and it is only 
by the speeches of this Lrish Ilistory, which his scholar Stani- 
hurst calls “tickled-tongued,” because its author “did learn 
it to speak,” and by the report of his defence at his trial, that 
we can estimate a power which appears to have swayed all 
who listened to him. 

He finishes his History with two speeches, which he pro- 
fesses to report from his own notes, as near as he could, in 
the same words and sentences in which he heard them. 
They are the speeches of James Stanihurst, Speaker of the 
Commons, and of Sir Henry Sidney, the Lord-Deputy, at the 
prorogation of the Parliament, December 12, 1570. I must 
quote so much of them as refers to the project of the Dublin 
University, and the subsidiary schools which were to be 
founded in every diocese : 


“Surely, says James Stanihurst, might one generation sip a 
little of this liquor, and so be induced to long for more, both our 
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countrymen that live obeysant, would ensue with a courage the fruits 
of peace whereby good learning is supported ; and our unjust neigh- 
bours would find such sweetness in the taste thereof as it should be 
a ready way to reclaim them. In mine experience, who have not 
yet seen much more than forty years, I am able to say that our realm 
is at this day an half deal more civil than it was, since noblemen and 
worshipful with others of ability have used to send their sons to 
England to the Law, to Universities, or to Schools. Now when the 
same schools shall be brought home to their doors that all that will 
may repair unto them, I doubt not, considering the numbers already 
brought up beyond the seas, and the good already done in those few 
places where learning is professed, but this addition, discreetly made, 
will foster a young fry, likely to prove good members of this com- 
monwealth, and desirous to train their children in the same way. 
Neither would it be a small help to the assurance of the crown of 
England, when babes from their cradles should be inured under 
learned schoolmasters with a fine English tongue, habit, fashion, dis- 
cipline, and in time utterly forget the affinity of their unbroken bor- 
derers, who possibly might be won by this example, or at the least 
wise lose the opportunity which now they have to infect others. And 
seeing our hap is not yet to plant an University here at home,.... 
me seemeth it is the more expedient to enter so far forth as our com- 
mission reacheth, and te hope for the rest.” 


The portion of Sidney’s reply that related to the schools 
and university is as follows: 

«'To you belongeth the quickening of this godly statute. . . Show 
yourselves forward and frank in advancing the honour, wealth, ease, 
and credit of your counties ; envy not to your posterity the same 
path that yourselves have trodden... . Had your opinions matched 
with mine concerning the University ....no doubt the name and 
reputation thereof weu'd have been a spur to these erections (the 
Schools), as nurses for babes to suck in till they might repair thither 
to be weaned. But I trust your consents therein are only suspended 
for a time, and that so much good labour shall not be utterly lost 
and frustrate. What though certain imperfections cannot as yet be 
salved? What though a sum arise not to make a muster of colleges 
the first day? What though the place be not also commodious ? 
What though other circumstances infer a feeble and raw foundation ? 
These are indeed objections of the multitude, whose backwardness 
breedeth an unnecessary stop in this our purpose. But your wisdoms 
can easily consider that time must ripen a weak beginning ; that 
other Universities began with less, that all experience telleth us so ; 
—shall we be so curious or so testy that nothing will please us but 
all in all, all-absolute, all-excellent, all-furnished, all-beautified, all- 
fortified in the frame and infancy thereof? I remember a tale of 
Apuleius his ass, who being indifferently placed between two bottles 
of hay, because he could not reach them both at once, forbare them 
both. Let us not so do, but content ourselves by little and little to 
be fed as the case requireth.” 
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But Campion was not allowed to finish his History in 
peace. ‘Though not yet reconciled to the Church, he lived 
openly as a Catholic, and Dr. Weston, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the other high commissioners, had therefore resolved to 
apprehend him; but, as the persecution was not then very 
rigorous, they were stayed for a time by the authority and 
credit of his friends, especially of Sidney. But the years 
1569 and 1570 were most disastrous both to the present and 
future of the English Catholics. The ill-advised and worse- 
contrived rebellion of the North had failed, and Elizabeth’s 
ministers had behaved as men usually do when recovering 
from a crisis of great danger and greater terror. The queen 
had been further exasperated by the declaratory bull of St. 
Pius V., which Felton had pasted up on the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s gates on the feast of Corpus Christi, 1570. 1t was be- 
coming clear to Elizabeth’s advisers that her political salva- 
tion required the destruction of Mary of Scotland ; and the 
and the queen were egging-on the Duke of Norfolk to his 
treason, for which he lost his life. And now the attention of 
the Court was especially turned to the designs of Spain upon 
Ireland. The French ambassador learnt in London, early in 
January 1571, that Philip II. had submitted to the Pope, as 
suzerain of the island, the tender of the Irish crown, made 
to him by Stukeley in the name of the people, who were 
anxiously locking for him; that the Pope had bidden him 
God-speed, on condition of his reéstablishing the Catholic 
religion; and that 10,000 men were to be sent over. Before 
February 12th, Elizabeth had written to Sidney to stay his 
departure, and to order him to provide for the defence of the 
country, promising to send him directly all the aid he wanted. 
In these circumstances, even Sidney’s influence could no 
longer insure Campion’s safety. But he did what he could ; 
when Campion was to be seized early the next morning, Sid- 
ney warned him, by a private message at midnight, to pro- 
vide for his own safety. James Stanihurst, therefore, pro- 
cured him a refuge with Sir Christopher and Lady Barnewall, 
at Turvey, eight miles from Dublin. Richard and Walter 
Stanihurst conducted him through the darkness, and com- 
mitted him to the hospitable care of his new hosts. This was 
about March 17, a week before Sidney left Ireland, “with 
innumerable hearty prayers and wishes for his return,” to 
find waiting for him at Chester the queen’s letter, which 
ordered him, too late, to remain at his post. 

From Turvey, Campion wrote to James Stanihurst, March 


19: 


“ Great is the fruit which I gather both from your affection and 
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from your esteem ; from your affection, that in these hard days you 
are as careful of me as if I had sprung, like Minerva from Jupiter, 
out of your head : from your esteem, because, when I was well nigh 
turned out from house and home, you considered me worthy not only 
of your hospitality, but of your love... . It was your generosity and 
goodness to receive a stranger and foreigner into your house ; to 
keep me all these months on the fat of the land; to look after my 
health as carefully as after your son Richard’s, who deserves all your 
love ; to furnish me with all conveniences of place, time, and com- 
pany, as the occasion arose ; to supply me with books; to make 
such good provision for my time of study that away from my rooms 
at Oxford I never read more pleasantly. After this one would think 
there was nothing more to come ; but there was more. As soon as 
I saw you heard the first rustlings of the storm which was sure to 
blow to a hurricane if I stayed longer in sight of the heretics at 
Dublin, you opened to me this secret hiding-place among your coun- 
try friends. ‘Till now, I had to thank you for conveniences; now I 
have to thank you for my safety and my breath—yes ; breath is the 
word, Tor they who strive with those persecutors are commonly 
thrust into dismal dungeons, where they draw in filthy fogs, and 
are not allowed to breathe wholesome air. But now through your 
and your children’s kindness I shall live, please God, more free from 
this peril, and, my mind tells me, most happily. First of all, your 
friend Barnewall is profuse in his promises. When he had read your 
letter, he was sorry for the hardness of the times, but was as glad of 
my coming as if I had done him a great favour. As he had to go 
into Dublin, he commended me to his wife, who treated me most 
kindly. She is surely a very religious and modest woman. I was 
shut up in a convenient place within an inner chamber, where I was 
reconciled to my books. With these companions I lie concealed in 
my cell.” 


The letter ends with compliments to Stanihurst’s sons, 
and with a request to have his St. Bernard sent to him; on 


the same day he wrote a more familiar letter to his pupil 
Richard: 


“Tt is hard that, however grateful I feel, I cannot show it. 
But I know you neither need nor desire repayment; so I only give 
you my wishes for the present ; the rest when I get back to the land 
of the living. Meanwhile if these buried relics have any flavour of 
the old Campion, their flavour is for you ; they are at your service. 
I am infinitely obliged to you and your brother Walter for the pains 
you lately took on my behalf. You, up all night; he, torn from his 
wife’s arms besides! Seriously, I owe you much. I have nothing 
to write about, unless you have time and inclination to laugh. Tell 
me—you say nothing. Listen then. The day after I came here I 
sat down to read. Suddenly there broke into my chamber a poor 
old woman, who wanted to set the thirrgs to rights. She saw me on 
her left hand, and knowing nothing about me, she thought I was a 
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ghost. Her hair stood on end, her colour fled, her jaw fell, she was 
struck dumb. What is the matter? I asked. Frightened to death, 
she almost fainted ; she could not speak a word ; all she could do was 
to throw herself out of the room ; she could not rest till she had told 
her mistress that there was some hideous thing, she thought a ghost, 
writing in the garret. The story was told at supper time; the old 
woman was sent for, and made to tell her fright ; every body died 
of laughing, and I proved to be alive and no ghost.” 


March 19, I find Campion at Turvey ; in May, at Dublin; 
and in the beginning of June, at Drogheda. All this time 
he was dodging the pursuivants, whom the commissioners, 
exceedingly offended at being beguiled of their prey, sent to 
search and to lay wait over all Ireland. His inexhaustible 
hilarity carried him well through all, and in the intervals of 
flight he employed himself in % huddling up in haste” the 
materials he had collected for his History. The observa- 
tions and descriptions which I have quoted from this work 
show us with what reserves to admit the assertions of his 
biographers that he led a kind of monastic life in Ireland. 
He says that at Turvey he lived “as though in a cell;” and 
he asks for his St. Bernard. Still he was not a man like St. 
Bernard, who had never seen the ceiling of his room, nor 
the snowy mountains which overlooked a place where he had 
long lived. Ilis sweetness of temper is shown not to have 
been incompatible with a spicing of satirical and caustic 
humour. His mind is shown to have been too solid to be 
unhinged by the revulsion which commonly accompanies a 
conversion. <A book like this, so laborious, so clear, so genial, 
written in haste and hurry by a man homeless and hiding 
from pursuivants without, and in the turmoil of a religious 
change within,—turning his own house out of windows, 
looking into his own chest, and tumbling up and down what 
he found there, and yet composing as cle arly and forcibly as 
if he had nothing else to think of,—is a sign of steadiness 
both of head and heart. Most men are hurried by the first 
blush of conversion into an abnegation of judgment which 
rejects no fiction in which the element of piety is strong. 
Campion throughout insisted upon his right of judging for 
himself in all matters where human judgment has course,— 
witness his excellent chapter on the legend of St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, and the very decided intimations which he gives 
in many places of his opinions upon the policy or the lawful- 
ness of a rebellion founded upon a Papal excommunication, 
and upon the validity of the Pope’s claim to the suzerainty 
of Ireland, and the disposition of the English crown. But I 
shall have to return to this latter subject. 
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Gregory Martin, whose letter had much to do in drawing 
Campion from Oxford, wrote again to him in Ireland. “I 
remember,” says Campion, “how earnestly you called upon 
me — come from Ireland to Douai; how you admonished 

; how effectual were your words.” But Campion was 
again as much driven as drawn. Seeing, says Parsons, that 
he could hardly escape the commissioners long, and must en- 
danger his friends, he resolved to return to England in dis- 
guise. On his flight from Dublin in March he had called 
himself Mr. Patrick, out of devotion to the apostle of the 
country. by this assumed name he passed in his various 
wanderings and concealments, till he finally took ship at 
Tredah, or Tredake, a little port twenty miles from Dublin, 

“apparelled in a laquey’s weed,’ as servant to Melchior 
Ilussey, the Earl of Kildare’s steward, who was then on his 
way to England. 

As there was some suspicion that he might be on board, 
some officers were sent to search the ship for him. As they 
asked for him by name, he thought he could not escape, 
= his surprise was too great to allow him to take any pre- 

autions ; so he stood quietly on the deck, while the officers 
ferreted out every nook and corner, examined the crew, 
tumbled the cargo up and down, with plentiful curses 
upon the seditious villain Campion. There he stood in 
his menial livery, and saw every body but himself strictly 
examined ; while he called devoutly upon St. Patrick, whose 
name he had assumed, and whom, in consideration of the 
protection he then gave, he ever : afterwards invoked in similar 
dangers. Iie escaped, but not his manuscripts. “My History 
of Ireland,” he afterwards wrote, “I suspect has perished ; 
it made a good-sized and neat volume ; the heretical officers 
seized it: ’ but after this cross, says s Richard Stanihurst, it 

wandered “in mitching wise” through sundry hands, till at 
ne it was published in vol. ii. of Holingshed’s Chronicles, in 
1586, and in Sir James Ware’s Ancient Irish Histories in 1633. 

But, in spite of these crosses, as he had lamented the being 
forced to leave England, he was now full as sorry, says Par- 
sons, to leave Ireland, because of the new and dear friends 
to whom he had become attached in that countr y- When 
the officers had finished their search, the ship was allowed to 
sail ; and, after “an indifferent prosperous voyage,’ he landed 
in England, to miss the Irish hospitality, but not to miss that 
which he chiefly sought to avoid, the prying inquisitions of 
the queen’s officers, and of the provincial Dogberries. On 
the east of St. George’ s Channel “he found,” says Parsons, 
“nothing but fears, suspicions, arrestings, ‘condemnations, 
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tortures, executions, for the risings of the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and of Lord Dacres, and for the 
publication of the Bull. The Duke of Norfolk was im- 
prisoned, and other great men restrained to their houses, 
as the Earl of Pembroke and the Earl of Arundel, suspected of 
favouring the Queen of Scots, lately arrived in England ; and 
a@ new conspiracy was just discovered in Norfolk, for which 
Mr. John Throgmorton and others were executed in 1570, 
The queen and council were so troubled that they could not 
tell whom to trust, and so fell to rigorous proceedings against 
all, but especially against Catholics, whom they most feared ; 
so that Campion could not tell where to rest in England, all 
men being in fear and jealousy one of another. Therefore 
he resolved to fly for good over sea, as he saw that there was 
no longer secure living for Catholics without compromising 
their conscience.” 

If it were not that the dates attached to Campion’s pub- 
lished works are hopelessly corrupt, I might be tempted, see- 
ing that Campion dated his History from Drogheda, June 9, 
1571, to doubt Parsons’ declaration, that he witnessed the 
arraignment and trial of Dr. Storey, which took place in 
Westminster Hall on the 26th of May in the same year. 
Even the correction of eleven days for the New Style will not 
help us. It may be, however, that he purposely post-dated his 
work, perhaps for the purpose of concealing from the officers 
the real time of his departure from Ireland. At any rate, 
Father Parsons can hardly be deceived in the fact that Cam- 
pion was present at this celebrated trial; and we must over- 
look the minor difficulties of a few days’ discrepancy in the 
dates. 

Dr. Storey was a civilian, who had taken a prominent part 
in the ecclesiastical acts of the reign of Mary, and after her 
death had fled into the Low Countries to escape the ven- 
geance of Elizabeth and Cecil. It was by what he had done 
in England, not, as Parsons supposes, by what he did in 
Flanders, that he had made himself obnoxious to them. 
“Understanding,” says this writer, “that many heretical 
merchants who had traffic in those countries used to bring 
in wicked books to infect the Catholic people, he first com- 
plained, and then accepted the office of inquisitor, to search for 
the contraband points. On this the English heretics conspired 
to capture him.” Ceciland Leicester contrived the plot. The 
King of Spain having authorised Alva to set up an office at 
Antwerp for the search of all English ships entering or Icav- 
ing that port, one William Parker, a wool-draper and mer- 
chant, said to be a brother of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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was largely bribed by Cecil and the council to profess that 
he had fled from ie the for his faith, and to solicit Alva for 
the office. The duke was well pleased to have so distin- 
guished a dependent, and, finding him qualified, he gave him 
the post. As soon as he was installed, he named for his as- 
sistant Dr. Storey, then living in ereat poverty at Louvain, 
with a wife and four young “children, besides nephews and 
nieces, dependent upon him; this led him to accept the ap- 
pointment, though his friends told him it was an odious office, 
quite unwor thy of him. As soon as this was done, three 
agents of Cecil in the Low Countries, named Mershe, Lee, 
and Saltanstall, together with Parker and one Pigot, con- 
trived that a ship, sufficiently provided, should enter “the port 
of Antwerp, and that Dr. Storey, when visiting her for pro- 
hibited goods, should have the hatches fastened down upon 
him, and. be carried offto England. The plot miscarried, 
through the indiscretion of Pigot, and the loyalty of a sailor, 
who informed Parker of the design, thinking that he was to 
be the victim. But afterwards three merchants trading to 
Antwerp—Roger Ramsden, Martin Bragee, and Simon 
Jewkes—were bribed by the council to make another attempt, 
and succecded in capturing both Parker and Storey. No one 
but Mershe and Cecil knew of Parker’s treachery; and, to 
keep up appearances, both men were kept prisoners, and both 
arraigned together in May 1571, for having traitor ously com- 
forted Richard Norton the traitor at Antwerp. But the real 
reason why Storey was to be put out of the way was his con- 
duct under Queen Mary, and in Elizabeth’s first Parliament, 
where he had said, “ I see nothing that I should be sorry for; 
but am rather sorry that I have done no more, and that I had 
not more earnestly given my advice to spare the little twigs 
and shoots, but to strike more boldly against the roots and 
ereat branches.” In plain terms, not to light fires to burn 
costermongers and cobblers, but to make examples of such 
tall plants as the Lady Elizabeth and Sir William Cecil. 
Campion, says Pun, heard Storey prove “that he had 
committed nothing treasonable or punishable in going to 
Flanders, and living under a prince who would allow him the 
exercise of his religion, which he could not have in England; 
and that, being there, he might accept and exercise the office 
of inquisition ‘and search against all such, though they were 
English, as offended the common laws of the Catholic Church 
(whereof he was a member, and to which he owed more par- 
ticular obedience than to his country or prince) or the laws 
of Flanders. Moreover, that any subject whatever, on so just 
an occasion as religion, might renounce his naturalisation, and 
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betake himself to the subjection of another prince, as he had 
betaken himself to the subjection of the Catholic King of 
Spain, and that consequently they could not proceed against 
him for it. And even ifthis were not allowed, yet, as the fact 
for which he was indicted was committed in another country, 
and he taken there by fraud, and brought into England by 
force only, he was not punishable for it in England.” 

Ile was executed June 1, 1571 (June 12, new style), with 
circumstances of unusual cruelty. But the trial had been 
enough to drive Campion from England—not to escape the 
danger, but to prepare himself to meet it more usefully. Being 
neither priest nor divine, he thought himself of little use at 
present, and therefore determined to go at once to Douai, and 
was already half across the Channel on the day of Storey’s 
death. Lut in mid-channel his ship was stopped by the 
“ Tlare,” an English frigate cruising there, which despatched 
a boat to see that the ship’ s papers were regular, and that each 
passenger had his passport. Campion had no document of 
the kind, and his fellow-passengers, though they knew nothing 
about him, suspected he might be a Catholic. This was 
enough; he and his baggage were carried off to the “ Hare,” 
and brought to Dover, where the captain took possession of 
all the money contributed by Campion’s friends in England 
and Ireland, and having occasion to go to London, would needs 
carry his prisoner with him: « albeit,” says Parsons, “ by the 
event that ensued, it seems it was1 rather a show to justify the 
taking the money, which he wanted to keep, than from any 
desire to get his prisoner to London, where he might find 
some friend to aid him in recov ering his purse, s seeing in those 
days there was nothing so rigorous laws against leaving the 
realm as afterwards were devised.” Campion, suspecting this, 
beean directly to linger behind; each of them, without spe ~ak- 
ing a word, comprehended what the other wanted, and an 
unders tanding was soon established. Campion turned round, 
and walked off towards the east ; his companion pursued him 
westwards. The fugitive obtained a fresh supply of money 
from some friends in Kent, and suceeeded in eetting over to 
Calais without molestation. 

Dr. Allen’s splendid foundation at Douai was now begin- 
ning to flourish. Since the first years of Elizabeth’s reign 
the scholastic towns of Flanders, where the mercantile classes 
were so closely connected with England by the wool-trade, 
had become a second country to English refugees, a great 
colony of whom were established at Louvain. Richard Smith, 
D.D., of Oxford, was professor in that Flemish university, 
till he was transferred by Philip IL, in 1562, to Douai, 
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where he was made Provost of St. Peter’s, and consequently 
Chancellor of the University. In like manner William 
Allen and Thomas Stapleton, who became doctors and pro- 
fessors at Louvain in 1566, removed to Douai in 1568, where 
Allen began his college with the pecuniary assistance of 
Morgan Phillips, his old tutor at Oriel College ; of John de 
Vendeville, then Professor of Law at Douai, afterwards Bishop 
of Tournai: of the Abbots of St. Vaast in Arras, Marchi- 
ennes,and Anchin; and of Richardot Bishop of Arras, and with 
the personal codperation of Dr. Richard Bristow, student of 
Christ Church, Oxford; Edward Risheton or Risdon (not the 
journalist of the Tower, and continuator of Sanders, but one 
who afterwards joined the English Carthusians at Bruges), 
John Marshall, John White, Jeremy (alias Simon) Collier, 
Philip Raycostian, a Belgian; Dr. ‘Thomas Baily, and Dr. 
Lawrance Webb, both “of Cambridge : ; and Dr. Thomas 
Stapleton, who, howev er, accepted no post in the College. 
On Campion’s arrival in 1571, the foundation already num- 
bered some 150 members, of whom eight or nine were doc- 
tors or licentiates in theology. The reasons of this rapid 
erowth will be easily understood from Cardinal Allen’s own 
account of the “ motives and accidents” which had drawn the 
men together. The first thought of the founders of the col- 
lege had been to attract the young English exiles who were 
living j in Flanders from their solit: ary and self-cuided study to 
a more exact method, and to collegiate obedience; and sheis 
next, to provide for the rising generation in England ; a succes- 
sion of learned Catholics, especially of clercy, to take the 
place of those removed by old age, imprisonment, and perse- 
cution. Their design, then, was to draw together out of Eng- 
land “the best wits’ from the following “classes : those in- 
clined to Catholicism; those who desired a more exact edu- 
cation than could be then obtained at Oxford or Cambridge, 
“where no art, holy or profane, was thoroughly studied, and 
some not touched at all;” those who were scrupulous about 
taking the oath of the queen’s supremacy; those who dis- 
liked 1 to be forced, as they were in some colleges of the Eng- 
lish universities, to enter the ministry a calling contemptl- 
ble even to their own conceit, and very damnable in the 
judgment of others,” the dread of being forced into which had 
(in 1581) yielded to the new college “ many '» yea some scores, 

partly before, partly after their entrance into that trade ;” 

and those w ‘wa were doubtful which religion was the true one, 
and were diseusted that they were forced into one without 
being allowed opportunity of inquiring into the other. Be- 
sides these educated persons, grammar-schools from all parts 
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of the realm yielded youths, who after full training in the 
college became as useful as the others. 

A hundred and fifty such converts, all of whom had 
made some sacrifices, and some of whom had sacrificed all 
they had for religion, were a real power, because they had 
fallen into the hands of a man who, with all his political 
blunders—to use the mildest term—had a true genius for ec- 
clesiastical government. William Allen was not the man to 
let the force that was in an educated convert run to seed, or 
to allow himto stand all day idle in the market-place for want 
ofemployment. The ingenuity of his machinery for economis- 
ing the power of which he disposed may be appreciated from 
the following example. Most people feel two things about a 
recent convert. First, that it is a pity he cannot be locked up 
till his exaltation is over, and till his ordinary prudence has 
resumed its seat; and next, that it is still worse economy to 
repress the energies of the first months of his conversion, and 
to prevent him exerting his influence over his friends till time 
has diminished, if not destroyed it. One of Allen’s rules was, 
that, while those who were now forgotten in their old circles 
busied themselves in writing books <s, or In instructing the 
scholars, the young men, whose memories were still fresh in 
the affections of those they had left at home, should write 
letters to move them to attend to the salvation of their souls, 
and to beseech them not to damn themselves wilfully, under 
pretence of preserving their property for themselves and their 
children. ‘Lhe letters by which Gregory Martin had drawn 
Campion to Douai are only specimens of the practical utility 
of this rule. And before he left Douai, Campion obtained 
some results from the same practice. He wrote to certain 
special friends of his in England, some Catholics and some 
Protestants, with such fervour, that some of them were 
moved by his words to leave all and follow him to Douai. 
To this rule of Dr. Allen we are indebted for perhaps the 
most beautiful of all Campion’s compositions,—his letter to 
Cheney, the Bishop of Gloucester (Nov. 1, 1571), “whom,” 
says Parsons, “ he doth so rattle up (yet with great modesty 
and show of rev erence, and hearty good will), that it may 
easily appear how abundantly God had imparted His Holy 
Spirit unto him, for his letter is truly apostolic.” 

For his old friend Cheney was now in deep disgrace. 
While the pursuivants were hunting Campion in Ireland, 
they were also following Cheney in England. In April 1571 
Cheney was summoned to cony ocation ; 3 in the third session 
he was excommunicated for not appearing, by himself or by 
his proctor, and his archdeacon was sent with a pursuivant to 
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attach him. Ile was censured for contempt; though he was 
in London at the time, he would not appear, and afterwards 
he went out of London without the archbishop’s leave. 
But, after a little time, he sent his chaplain with letters of 
proxy to sue for absolution, which was granted. It is suffi- 
cient to look at the acts of this convocation, which swept away 
all the lingering remnants of the old religion, to know why 
Cheney absented himself from it. The Communion was no 
longer to be put into the communicant’s mouth, but into his 
hands; all ceremonies or gestures not prescribed in the Prayer- 
book were to cease ; people were to communicate three times 
a year, not, like the Papists, at Easter or Christmas, but on 
Ash-Wednesday, and one of the two Sundays before Waster, 
Whitsunday, and Christmas. All altars were to be pulled 
down, and the altar-stones defaced, and put to some common 
use. <All prayers for the dead, at funerals or commemorations 
of the dead, to cease; no person was to be allowed to wear 
beads, or to pray upon them in Latin or Enelish, or to burn 
candles on the feast of the Purification, or to make the sign of 
the cross as he entered the church. 

The acts of this convocation were only the logical deve- 
lopment of the Act of Uniformity, the enforcing of which 
throughout the English counties stands in such startling com- 
plication with the reports of rebellion in the pages of the Ca- 
lendar of State-Papers for the latter part of the year 1569. Up 
to 1570 Catholic practices had been allowed to linger in the 
Establishment; now, after the defeat of the northern rebels, 
the Puritans found themselves strong enough to repress by 
force what they had hitherto been obliged to connive at. 
But Cheney would not sanction by his presence, even though 
he was only there to protest, a convocation which was to de- 
stroy all that he loved in Anglicanism; he retired to Glouces- 
ter, and, though he took measures to remove the excommu- 
nication, which would have entailed all kinds of material 
disasters, he never afterwards had any thing to do with his 
brother-bishops. After eight years, he died as he had lived, 
leaving it doubtful whether he was reconciled to the Church 
or not. One of his successors in the see, Godfrey Goodman, 
said that “it was certain he died a Papist, and bred up his 
servants Papists, as he had been informed by one of them 
with whom he had spoken ;” but Campion wrote in 1581, two 
yeurs after the Lishop’s death: “ A conventicle in London 
attempted to exclude the clause, ‘He descended into hell,’ 
from the Creed, as I was told by an eye-witness, Richard 
Cheney, @ most miserable old man, evil-entreated by robbers 
without, who yet entered not his father’s house.” Still, the 
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old man might have been reconciled, but “ secretly, for fear 
of the Jews,” and a thousand accidents might have prevented 
the public ation of the fact. Certainly, his memory was not 
in benediction with the Protestants; he was buried in his 

cathedral, but no memorial was erected to him; and, as if to 
avenge the Puritans, whom he had troubled, on the P apists, 
whom he had spared, after his death there was no county in 
England where more malicious cruelty was exercised on Ca- 
tholics than in Gloucestershire. I will not reprint Campion’s 
letter in this place, as a translation of it was published in the 
Rambler for July 1857, p. 60. 

During the ne that Campion spent at Douai, he com- 
pleted his course of scholastic theology, took the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, and was ordained sub- deacon, if not 
deacon (sacris tnitiatus) Ile was employed also as a pro- 
fessor in the college, for he speaks of Cuthbert Mayne, the 
protomartyr of the seminaries, as having been his pupil there. 
He had, moreover, not only to teach the rules, but also to set 
the example of eloquence ; and Parsons tells us that, after an 
oration of his upon the angels, on St. Michael's Day, Doctor 
Matthus Gallenius, the chancellor of the univ ersity, declared, 
Projecto nostra patria non fert tale ingentum—tr uly, our coun- 
try does not produce such a wit,—* which, though an exagge- 

ration, considering the great store of rare and eminent men 
that Belgium yields di Lily to the world, yet shows his opinion 
of Master Campion, to whom he was a perfect stranger.” 

We have one oration, and part of another, that were pro- 
nounced here. ‘The first, De Juvene Academico, I have already 
discussed. Here I will only add the peroration, in which he 
exhorts all these Douai students to try to realise his ideal of 
an academic young man: 

“Listen to our heavenly Father asking back His talents with 
usury ; listen to the Church, the mother that bore us and nursed us, 
imploring our help ; listen to the pitiful cries of our neighbours in 
danger of spiritual starvation ; listen to the howling of ‘the wolves 
that are spoiling the flock. The clory of your Father, the preserva- 
tion of your mother, your own salvation, the safety of your brethren, 
are in jeopardy, and can you stand idle? If this house were blazing 
before your eyes, what would you think of the young reprobate w ho 

sang, or grinned, or snap ped his fingers, or rode cock-horse on his 
cane in the common crisis? Behold, by the wickedness of the wicked 
the house of God is devoted to the flames and to destruction ; num- 
berless souls are being deceived, are being shaken, are being lost 3 any 
one of which is worth more than the empire of the whole world. Do 
not, I pray you, regard such a tragedy as a joke; sleep not while 
the enemy w: atches ; ; play not while he devours his prey ; relax not 
in idleness and vanity while he is dabbling in your brothers’ blood. 
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It is not wealth, or liberty, or station, but the eternal inheritance of 
each of us, the very life-blood of our souls, our spirits, and our lives 
that suffer. See, then, my dearest and most instructed youths, that 
you lose none of this precious time, but carry a plentiful and rich 
crop away from this seminary, enough to supply the public wants, 
and to gain for ourselves the reward of dutiful sons,” 


The other oration belonging to this period, De Laudibus 
Scripture Sacre, is very imperfect, and what remains is not 
very remarkable. The speaker maintains the most rigid 
theory of verbal and syllabic dictation. The following simile 
is aptly and prettily introduced : 


‘¢ At Down, in the noble island of Ireland, amongst the relics of 
St. Brigit was found a concordance of the four Evangelists, beauti- 
fied with mystical pictures in the margent, whose colours and work- 
manship at the first blush were dark and unpleasant, but in the view 
wonderful lively, and artificial. Is not this most like to the style of 
Scripture ? which seemeth to him, who only looketh in at the door, 
to speak unlearnedly and pedantically ; whereas whoso diligently 
studies it finds the truth of the Prophet's praise, ‘ ‘Thy words are like 
fire, and like a hammer that breaketh the rock.’ ” 


After spending more than a year at Douai, Campion be- 
came dissatisfied with his position. His biographers attribute 
this solely to his desire of penance and perfection. His chief 
study was to acquire the true science of the saints, the know- 
ledge of God and of himself. But the more his knowledge of 
self increased, the more unhappy he became about that mise- 
rable Anglican diaconate. From the first it had given him 
the most painful scruples, which only grew more painful as his 
self-knowledge grew deeper, his learning more extensive, and 
his virtue more mature. He called it “ the mark of the beast ;” 
and the thought of being impressed with “ this infamous cha- 
racter” and “ profane mark of ministry” grew at last too bur- 
densome to be lightened by counsel of learned friends, or by 
his own study. So he determined to break entirely with the 
world, to make a pilgrimage to St. Peter and Paul at Rome, 
and, by their good help, to become a Jesuit. He heard, as 
his foreign biographers add, an interior voice commanding 
him to repair to the see of Peter, where he should be told 
what to do. He resolved to obey, and immediately felt such 
inward comfort, that he determined not to wait a day. 

A diligent study of Campion’s writings does not bring to 
licht much evidence of this effect of his Anglican orders upon 
his mind; but it throws light on a divergence between his 
views and those of Dr. Allen, which I am disposed to think 
had almost as much to do with his leaving Douai as his scruples 
or his vocation. I need not trace here the development of 
the weak point in Dr. Allen’s character: a point in which he 
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suffered the usual penalty of exiles,—entire ignorance of the 
movements and feelings of his country, and the crystallisa- 
tion of his brain in those feelings with which he first left 
England. In Mary’s reign Philip II. was king of England, 
and loyalty to him was a proper sentiment. Allen preserved 
this sentiment all his life, and not without reason, for he 
lived within the Spanish king’s dominions, and was a depen- 
dent on his bounty; and he allowed it to lead him into his 
disgraceful defence of the treachery of Sir William Stanley 
at Deventer, and to the composition of the more disgraceful 
pamphlet which he intended to be distributed throughout 
England as soon as the Armada should have achieved its first 
success. But I will not enter upon this point now, as I shall 
have to discuss Campion’s present political views more fully 
in the next chapter. 

But whatever divergence there might have been politi- 
cally between Allen and Campion, there was no interruption 
to their friendship. Even the resolution of his most promis- 
ing subject to leave him did not alienate the affections of the 
ereat founder of the English seminary. With a vast harvest 
to gather in, and only few labourers to send; with every in- 
terest of heart and mind concentrated on the conycrsion of 
Enegland—it would have been very excusable if he had been 
ericvously offended at Campion’s desertion, and all the more 
at his entrance into the Society of Jesus, which as yet had 
taken no part in the English mission. We might perhaps 
have expected Allen to offer the most strenuous opposition 
to the step, to show himself for years afterwards a bitter 
enemy of the Society, and to guard himself against any future 
loss of his students by forbidding them to learn from its pro- 
fessors, to listen to its preachers, or to perform its spiritual 
exercises. But he was too large-hearted and far-sighted to 
be swayed by such petty jealousies; he counted on receiving 
back his loan with interest, and, though he had to wait a while, 
his calculations did not fail him in the end. 

Not that I can find it in my heart to blame those leaders 
who act differently. A captain does not like his sailors to 
desert, even though it is to strengthen the crew of a friendly 
ship. Our own wants press hardest upon us; and when we 
have a certain state to keep up, if we can only live by pinch- 
ing, it is folly to expect us to be liberal. A recruiting 
sergcant likes as it were to make all the water to run to his 
own mill, and docs not approve of the presence of those who 
scem bent upon turning off some of it to their own wheels. 
Arguments from the general good of the public service have 
small weight when brought to counteract his private feelings 
and interests. It may well be that those who desert his 
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standard may be more efficient workers under another officer, 
and in another system of discipline; it may be that their 
vocation was elsewhere, and that to keep them in his uniform 
was to keep them away from their proper centre, out of their 
proper sphere, in a condition where their facultics would be 
dulled by seruples, and their influence lost; it may be that 
even their highest well-being depended on their fidelity to 
their true vocation ;—all this is nothing, or very little, to the 
recruiting officer, who has as it were to furnish his appointed 
tale of bricks, and to whom it is often very inconvenient that 
his materials are not bricks, but furnished with living, beating 
hearts, and with most unaccountable and perverse wills of 
their own. Thus when Allen allowed Campion to depart in 
God’s name, with kindness and cheerfulness, though he only 
did his mere duty as a Christian superior, yet surely he de- 
serves that the act should be recorded to his honour, simply 
because some duties are so difficult, so much against the 
grain, that to perform them requires the highest discipline of 
the will and illumination of the intellect. 

As soon as Campion had determined to depart from 
Douai to Rome, and had fixed the day for starting, his pre- 
parations did not occupy much time. He went on foot as 
a poor pilgrim. He allowed his friends to accompany him 
one day’s journey, but would receive no other assistance or 
protection. The rest of his journey he accomplished alone, 
and never afterwards spoke of its incidents. but he was 
met on the road by an old Oxford acquaintance, a Protestant, 
who had known him “in great pomp and prosperity,” and 
who on his return from a tour to Rome came across a pil- 
erim ina mendicant’s dress. They passed each other with- 
out recognition; but the traveller, struck with some familiar 
expression, rode back to see who the poor man was. He 
soon recognised him, dismounted, shook hands, exhibited the 
ereatest sympathy, and asked whether he had fallen among 
thieves that he was in such a plight. When he heard that*it 
was all voluntary mortification, he pooh-poohed the idea as 
unworthy of an Englishman, fit only for a crazy fanatic, and 
absurd in a man of moderate means and a frame not over 
robust. So he pulled out his purse, and told Campion to 
help himself. The pilgrim refused, and, says Parsons, “ made 
such a speech of the contempt of this world, and the eminent 
dignity of serving Christ in poverty, as greatly moved the 
man, and us also his acquaintance that remained yet in Ox- 
ford, when the report came to our ears.” Campion arrived in 
Rome early in the autumn of 1573. R. 8. 











Correspondence, 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION, 


Sir,—<As I have personal reasons for not desiring to continue this 
correspondence, I shall make but two remarks, rather explanatory 
than controversial, on the letter which has appeared in your last 
Number under the signature of “ W. G. W.” 

1, Though his letter extends to more than double the length of 
my last, he has carefully omitted to discuss that part of it which re- 
fers to classical studies, and has thereby done a grave injustice both 
to my argument and to myself, by giving to the subject of modern 
literature, which occupies some two-thirds of his own letter, a posi- 
tion and prominence wholly disproportionate to what it had borne in 
mine. 

2. In nearly every reference to my letters, he has more or less 
misconstrued, in some cases quite metamorphosed, their actual drift. 
I am of course very far from saying that his misconstructions are 
not wholly unintentional, or that they may not arise partly from my 
own fault. Still that does not alter the fact. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to entreat your 
readers, of whatever shade of opinion, to judge—and, if they will, 
condemn—me by what I have myself written, and by that alone ; not 
by the interpretations, or misinterpretations, put upon my words by 
“W.G. W.” in your pages, or by my critics in the newspapers. I 
would further ask them to bear in mind the vital importance of 
the interests at stake, before which all mere personal considerations 
sink into comparative insignificance. 

Thanking you most sincerely for the courtesy you have accorded 
to my somewhat abnormal encroachments on your epistolary space, 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


X. Y. Z. 





Str,—Dr. Newman somewhere says, that when disputants succeed 
in defining their views, they soon find that controversy is either 
superfluous or hopeless. The progress of the educational controversy 
in your Magazine has been sufficient to show the hopelessness of 
bringing it to any positive result; and if I remark on the causes 
which render it thus hopeless, it is not with a view of continuing 
the controversy, but of showing why it ought to be closed. 

The distance of the disputants from each other precludes all hope 
of an understanding, because they go on different principles, and 
pursue different methods of arguing. One deduces broad views 
from general principles, with which views facts are supposed to be 
consistent ; if not, so much the worse for the facts. The other, with 
some admixture of argument from principles, founds his views on 
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observed facts, and laboriously builds up an edifice of deduced rules 
and principles. 

Naturally enough, the former of these writers is the most popu- 
lar, not more because he defends things as they are, or are supposed 
to be, than because he appeals boldly to general principles, which 
are often popular prejudices, simplifies his views by ignoring every 
thing but the extremest developments of a theory, shakes himself 
free from the embarrassments of fact, treats the phenomenal world 
with the contempt of a metaphysician, and devotes his great abilities, 
not to finding out what is true, but to finding arguments in proof of 
what he and most others have already determined to be true. Such 
a disputant, when he is an able logician, is sure to carry the indolent 
majority away with him, for his arguments are exactly those which 
chime in with ignorance and narrow-mindedness, and which confirm 
them in their prejudices. And precisely because his arguments de- 
pend only on a state of mind, and not upon a reasonable view of 
things founded on a knowledge of facts, they carry away every one 
whose disposition is similar, and whose ignorance of facts is sympa- 
thetic, and their influence cannot be undermined by controversy, but 
only by the gradual increase of knowledge and common sense. 

The question proposed was, whether the education, lay and cle- 
rical, that is given in the Catholic colleges and seminaries of England 
and the Continent is altogether satisfactory in its results. One of 
your contributors denied that it was so, and traced its failure to 
different causes. I should have thought that the general proposition 
is amply proved by the present decomposition of society in Italy, 
which the most competent witnesses attribute chiefly to the defects 
of Italian education, and by the degradation of domestic life in 
France. In Italy the prison-like discipline of schools surrounds 
boys and girls with a network of espionage and prohibition, which 
equally weakens their character and will, and strengthens their 
curiosity and their wishes. In many places the system is carried 
so far, that he is the best boy who tells most tales and is the greatest 
sneak. The system is much mitigated in France, but in principle 
it is the same; and the French clergy, the most zealous, most de- 
voted, and most ascetical in the world, are both its glory and its 
shame ; for they are the standing refutation of a system which edu- 
cates men for zeal and devotion, and keeps them aloof from the 
movements of thought, as if false knowledge was their only danger, 
and as if heresies had not also sprung from false asceticism. Thus 
the French clergy are cut off from the lay world, and their influence 
is confined to the women ; nor do they influence men through the 
women, but only tend to divide the two sexes, and thus involuntarily 
to further that decline of marriage which they justly denounce as the 
damning degradation of modern France. “Our wives,” says @ 
famous French writer, “have not been educated in the same faith as 
ourselves ;” and to this he traces an evil which wiil never be reme- 
died till an influence before which men can bow is exerted on the 
women. That, however, Frenchmen are not incapable of feeling 
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the influence of priests, is proved by the immense social power of 
those who have been educated as men of the world, and not in the 
seminaries. Lacordaire, Ravignan, and Gratry are examples of how 
priests who have learnt the secret can act upon men. Guizot lately 
addressed Lacordaire as a “ prédicateur aussi varié et presque aussi 
agité que votre public, orateur encore plein du monde dont vous 
veniez de sortir pour aller 4 Dieu, encore ému vous-méme de cette 
multitude d'impressions troublées et flottantes auxquelles vous 
vouliez arracher vos auditeurs, pour les reporter dans les régions 
sereines d’une foi ferme, et d’une pieuse soumission.” 

The reply given to this statement has hitherto been drawn, not 
from facts, but from principles, as if the reality of an evil was less- 
ened by proving it to be impossible, or the fire in the hand was ren- 
dered less scorching by thinking on the frosty Caucasus. 

It is said, however, that even were these facts true, they should 
not be canvassed in a lay periodical, or discussed by laymen. I do 
not know what an ordained periodical can be, or why a lay periodi- 
cal should be worse than a lay preacher or professor. For all that 
I know, as many priests may write in the Rambler as in journals 
that profess to be clerical. I suppose a journal is called clerical * 
when it invariably advocates every existing situation of things in 
the ecclesiastical world. If so, no such journal could discuss the 
question of clerical education, except in the manner of one who first 
assumes that the existing system is what he hopes it is, then that 
this supposed system is the only true one, and then casts about for 
arguments to prove it to be so. A journal that should admit any 
doubt on these points, I suppose, ipso facto, ceases to be clerical and 
becomes lay. As for the propriety of laymen discussing the point, 
I would refer to an old ecclesiastical and political maxim, that made 
its appearance often, and even in a Papal rescript, while the Catho- 
lic Church was advancing in quick progression to its great place in 
the European policy, but which has been strangely forgotten since 
that place was attained : “Quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus debet 
tractari.” That which concerns all should be discussed by all. Now 
if laymen may not discuss the subject of clerical education, it can 


* It has been suggested to me that a “ clerical journal’”’ is one for whose 
opinions’some priest is publicly responsible. If this is the definition, I think 
very few so-called clerical journals are in reality what they claim to be. The 
name certainly usually points to the part taken by the writers, not to the 
sacerdotal character of the responsible editor. ‘The journalist, whether lay- 
man or ecclesiastic, of whatever dignity, addresses himself to human rcason, 
to human sentiment, or to human passions; whatever authority he has is 
purely human, purely laic, whether he writes upon degma and morals, or 
upon mathematics and gunnery. Catholic journalism is a fact recognised in 
the law of the Church, but recognised only as a lay function ; and in a well- 
known note of a late cardinal, high in office at Rome, the distinction was 
pointedly marked between newspaper writings by ecclesiastics, and pasto- 
rals invested with canonical forms. To depreciate a “lay magazine’ in 
comparison of a “clerical magazine,” as if the latter were a recognised fact, 
or an authority in the Church, is a mere impertinence founded en nothing 
but private whim and feeling. 
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only be for the reason that it is no concern of theirs what education 
the clergy receive. This might be true if the clergy were only 
machines for distributing the Sacraments of the Church, and per- 
forming lier functions. But when the clergy are to preside over the 
education of laymen, and to be mixed up with the political and social 
life of nations, and even, if the temporal government of the Pope 
lasts, to manage the details of administration, it is absurd to say 
that the laity have no concern in their education. Even as educa- 
tors, they cannot give what they have not received. Besides, if 
there is to be mutual good-will between the orders, if they are not to 
be opposed to each other as rival castes, they should be encouraged 
rather than rebuked whenever they manifest interest about one an- 

other’s concerns. Lay Catholics, I am sure, are most happy to find 
a priest who takes an intelligent interest in politics. It ought to 
be thought a calamity if the laity show no interest in the affairs of 
the clergy. Such estrangement may begin with reverence, but it 
ripens into disr egard, and rots into contempt and hostility. “ Num- 
bers of philosophers,’ s,” says Maurice, “ have solemnly voted that they 
will leave us to manage our own nonsense.” Politicians go farther. 
They solemnly vote ‘that every vestige of ecclesiastical dominion 
shall be swept out of their bureaus. When Archbishop Winchelsea 
cut the bond of mutual aid between clergy and laity by refusing 
Edward J. any taxes from the clergy, the king outlawed them, and 
proclaimed that, though they could not sue for justice in any court, 
any body might sue them. Where mutuality of interest ceases, 
hostility begins. 

But it is said that, after the Council of Trent has spoken, not 
even the clergy can moot the point again. “X. Y. Z.” objects that 
the Council is not received in England. But in fact its decrees in 
discipline are not absolute, even where it is received. They may be 
modified every where, and oughit to be modified by circumstances 
of time and place. “ X. Y. Z.’s’ ’ opponent was not wrong simply be- 
cause the Council is not received in England. He w ould be equally 
wrong every where else, and in every period, except that in which 
the decrees were given. The disciplinary canons even of the Apos- 
tolic Council of Jerusalem have become obsolete. Is it not lawful 
for a layman to inquire whether present circumstances may not be 
eradually doing the same for those of Trent? If he can discern the 
face of the s! ky, may he not also know the signs of the times ? 

Moreover, the decree quoted by this opponent of “X. Y. Z.” has 
very little to do with the question. It does not limit the range of 
studies at all, its terms are quite indefinite, and it settles nothing 
about the mixture or the separation of lay and Church students. 
As the schools for boys were few and imperfect in the age of the 
Council, it was decreed that every diocese should have an institu- 
tion of the kind, at least for the clergy, so that they at any rate 
might be safely educated ; but the decree expressed nothing about 
the exclusion of lay students; and in the Italian seminaries I 
understand that “humanists and theologians are generally put to- 
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gether, as the dioceses are too small to yield a sufficient number of 
the latter.”* 

I will venture one remark on the letter of “W. G. W.” By his 
classification of literature I supposed that he was a partisan of 
Gaume; but he has denied this elsewhere. However, if we adopt 
his division, we must then make the ancient and the English classics 
the substance of what he calls literature, and reckon Sophocles s and 
Shakespeare, Cicero and Bacon, as its types. But “W.G. W.” seems 
to concentrate its whole substance into novels, “ romances of earthly 
passion,” in which he makes no distinction between sensuality and 
love, or between the danger of knowledge and the danger of exciting 
the imagination. I may insist upon thie necessity of literature for 
education without fichting for the claim of romances, though I do 
not believe that there is any other danger than that of distraction 
from more serious pursuits in reading most of Scott, Dickens, or 
Thackeray, or Bulwer’s later writings. I will here bring my scat- 
tered remarks to a close, with the hope that if this controversy has 
excited a good deal of animosity for the present, it will have also 
sown the seeds of consideration and thought, and consequent im- 
provement, for the future. 


8. A. B.S. 


Sim,—The declared object of “X. Y. Z.” in starting the question of 
Catholic Education was, to give an opportunity for the thorough 
“ventilation” of that great subject. For my own part, much as I 
differ from him in some of his opinions, and still more in his general 
tone and spirit, I have never seen any reason to doubt the sincerity 
of this declaration. JI have never felt that Catholic education, even 
in its more ecclesiastical aspects, is a matter which, under our 
actual circumstances, it was beyond the competency of a layman (if 
layman he be) to discuss ; nor can I trace in either of his letters, 
least of all in the later of the two, any thing of a dogmatical and dic- 
tatorial character ; any thing, in short, at variance with that profes- 
sion of a purely tentative object t with which he began. In this view 
of the case, | am glad to fortify myself by the admission of one = 
the ablest as well as most zealous of his antagonists, af eM thy 

the Zablet, who says, in Words even stronger than I am prepared to 
use, “'The importance of the subject there ventilated” (@. e. in your 
pages) “needs not to be discussed. It is obvious that upon the 
education of her ministers must depend, in great measure, the pro- 
spects of the Church in these islands for many years to come ; and, 
on the other hand, every Catholic, simply as such, has a special and 
individual interest in all questions which concern the training of 
those who are to be his own spiritual guides and teachers.” In thus 
justifying his own entrance upon the controversy, this writer fur- 


* 'The same ecclesiastic who gives me this information says roundly, that 
the wish to introduce the Italian system—which has failed so utterly in its 
own land—into England is * une balourdise de premier ordre.’ 
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nishes the best vindication of the act of his adversary. But whether 
we adopt this, or the opposite view of the right of an unauthorised 
person to moot the question of ecclesiastical education (for, on the 
points of prudence and taste, I think that “ X. Y. Z.’s” proceeding is 
far less defensible), all parties, even those most hostile to him, must 
admit that his challenge has been nobly met, and that his letter has 
elicited a very considerable amount of light upon a subject the mag- 
nitude of which is beyond dispute. It has evidently set loose a 
great quantity of deep and earnest thought which wanted a plea for 
escape. And I really cannot see that we can do otherwise than 
rejoice that he should have thrown into the arena of public contro- 
versy speculations which might otherwise have festered into some 
morbid shape. Lhe contempt which has more than once been ex- 
pressed (most recently, | am sorry to see, by “W.G. W.’) for his views 
and arguments is certainly somewhat at variance with the large 
amount of notice which his letters have received ; and I cordially 
hope that he will not allow himself to be provoked, by the vexatious 
and exasperating tone in which he has been very generally answered, 
into a state of insensibility to the value of much that is contained 
in such letters as those of “ A. B. C.” and “W. G. W.” 

The letter, indeed, of the last-mentioned writer might be said to 
exhaust the argument on the side it espouses, were it not for what 
appears to myself, as an external and impartial observer, an unac- 
countable misconception of some of“ X. Y. Z.’s” statements, and a con- 
sequent appearance of unfairness towards him, which I feel to be as 
prejudicial to the cause of his opponents, as it is adverse to the ends 
of controversial justice. With this fecling strongly present to my 
mind, I cannot do otherwise than give expression to these misgiv- 
ings, th ough I ought to add, with the view of accounting for possible 
inconsistencies between this letter and any defence which “X.Y, Z.” 
may make in his own person, or that of his friends, in the same 
Number of your periodical, that I have no more than the very 
slightest acquaintance with the gentleman in question, even if 
general report be correct in establishing his identity ; and that 1 
have no w ay whatever of knowing whether my construction of his 
meaning be that which he is himself prepared to adopt. 

The only form into which I can possibly throw my observations 
upon “W. G. W.’s” able and interesting letter, which will express my 
intention of mediating between himself and his antagonist, with a 
decided predilection for his spirit, and a strong judement i in favour 
of many of his conclusions, is that of a critique upon his letter, in 
the course of which I shall, as I hope, make it plain wherein I agree 
and wherein I am at variance with him. The same view of the case 
which makes me glad that this controversy was begun, leads me also 
to desire that it may (if I may use the expression) be well drained 
out; and though it is very possible that | may mistake for flaws 
in its matter w hat i in truth are but the reflection of motes in my own 
vision, I nevertheless deliberately consider the course I am taking 
to be the best towards the elucidation of the truth. 
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First, then, as to what may be said in “ X. Y. Z.’s” defence for 
entering into this controversy at all. “W.G. W.” considers, with 
several “others, that the question of ecclesiastical education ought 
never to have been raised in a lay periodical, and, in entering into 
it, does but bow to a state of circumstances which he cannot help, 
and would eladly undo. If, as a writer in the Rambler of September 
last, who signs himself “ H. O., ’ pronounces, we be in a condition to 
bear down this i inquiry by the authority of the Council of Trent, no 
doubt there is an end of the question. But what is the fact ? There is 
not a single ecclesiastical college in this country which is modelled 
upon the 'Tridentine standard. “Old Hall is the nearest approach we 
possess to aseminary (proper) ; though even at Old Hall secular stu- 
dents are educated —not, indeed, in conjunction, but still under the 
same roof—with ecclesiastics ; and even this amount of approxima- 
tion between the two classes must needs have a certain tendency to 
modify (whether for good or evil) the spirit of the place. But at 
other colleges that very arrangement actually exists, and I know, in 
the case of one of these institutions at least, is zealously defended, 
which “X.Y. Z.”’ advocates, and his defence of which is represented as 
one of the gravamina of his case.* This particular argument, then, 
of “X. Y.Z.” being, as I think, excused by what wears the appearance 
of an authoritative dispensation from the law of the Council, there 
remains in his letter the question (1) of surveillance, (2) of secular 
literature as a more prominent feature in clerical education, (3) of 
the scope to be allowed to the affections in the training of priests. 
Now, first, as to the question of surveillance, or, in other words, 
keeping boys and youths in check by incessant watching of their 
actions, instead of leaving them rather to the moral restraints of a 
well-instructed conscience, aided by the confessional ; this is a sub- 
ject which touches Catholic education in general, and, as such, does 
not seem unfit for the pages of a lay periodical. Indeed, so far is 
the method which displeases “X. Y. Z.” from being a ruled point 
among us, that more than one excellent preparatory school has been 
lately formed upon a different principle, as if in acknowledgment 
that Catholics may advantageously take a leaf out of the books of 
“those most detestable of all educational establishments,” the Pro- 
testant public schools. With regard to the third point, the relation 
of secular literature to clerical education, it is quite certain that here 
“X.Y. Z.” is on perfectly safe ground, as regards mere authority. The 
view in which he would probably have (as he certainly deserves) the 
fewest sympathisers, is that which he has advanced in favour of more 
indiscriminate reading in recreation-time. But in his second letter 
he has clearly admitted the principle of restriction, and is entitled to 
the benefit, such as it is, of this admission. 


* I must not be understood to concede that the Council of Trent does not 
bind in England, in any other sense of that phrase, than that certain of its 
disciplinary “decrees are not enforced in this country, for the moment, by the 
executive. Still, it seems unfair to withhold from “‘ X. Y. Z.”’ the benefit to 
which he is entitled from the existing practice in our colleges. 
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A charge against which it is less easy to defend him is that of 
putting out what reads like an attack upon our existing educational 
institutions. But it is curious that the college which has the best 
right to resent this injury is just the one which has not treated his 
letter as personal. To be forward in supposing personality where 
there is no attack, is, I think, an error in policy, and here also in 
fact : in policy, because it invites the application of the proverb, 
‘“ Qui s’excuse, s’accuse ;” in fact, because, notwithstanding all which 
has been said upon the uniformity of our educational system, any 
single ecclesiastical college is in reality no necessary nor actual 
counterpart of another. ‘Take, for instance, the variations of a class 
ranging between St. Sulpice, at the one end, and the Collegio Pio, 


at the other. 

Now, all this, or, at any rate, some of it, goes far to extenuate, 
though I will not say to justify, the publication of“ X. Y. Z.’s” letters. 
If any further ground of palliation be sought, it may, as I think, be 
found in the very anomalous and exceptional state of our Catholic 
social condition. We English live in a land of liberty ; and even 
the Catholic Church herself cannot keep on the outskirts of the 
national atmosphere. We seem rapidly breaking down the barriers 
which elsewhere protect ecclesiastical secrets, and secure tle im- 
munities of privileged classes. The phrases “ad clerum” and 
“ad populum” are waxing obsolete. I am not at all pronouncing 
dogmatically that this is an evil, except, of course, where it in- 
volves breaches of promise or confidence ; but any how it is a 
fact. Here in London (in certain societies at least) every body 
talks about every thing. The character and acts of Bishops and 
Archbishops, diocesan politics, synodical deliberations,—these and 
many other things of the same high and delicate character are get- 
ting to be matters of public gossip, true or false, as the case may be ; 
and this too (as certain recent numbers of the Saturday Leview 
attest) not only within, but without, the pale of the Church. What 
matter? Words are fleeting, while truth abides. All is sure to be 
righted, sooner or later, in God’s indefectible Church. I am far from 
denying that there is some difference between broaching casual 
opinions in mixed society and deliberately publishing them in a Ma- 
gazine. Still, partisans are apt to be undiscriminating, and I think 
it pretty certain, at any rate, that the high ecclesiastical ground taken 
against “X.Y. Z.” by such adversaries as “ H.O.” and “W. G. ve 
should involve as its consequence a far greater restraint upon the 
tongue than we are accustomed to remark. Again, has not the 
temper of the time undergone a somewhat abrupt change upon 
some of the subjects which “X. Y. Z.” has canvassed? Have 
“seminaries” (versus “ colleges’) been always as much in the as- 
cendant as at this moment? Have the dangers of secular litera- 
ture been always as extensively felt, and as freely acknowledged ? 
Has the actual administration of our ecclesiastical colleges been 
protected by the supposed sacredness of those institutions from free 
criticism? Has not something like an ecclesiastical /wrore lately 
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sprung up, gratifying indeed to many of us, but with which our 
“X.Y.Z.’s” can hardly be expected to keep pace? I conclude, there- 
fore, that “ X.Y. Z.” may most naturally have been led into the mis- 
take of supposing a question to be, by general acknowledgment, 
publict juris, which, in a normal state of things, would be reserved 
to authorities ; and the temper of the Catholic public other than, 
to his cost, he has found it. 

“W.G.W.” begins his letter by enunciating, with masterly power, 
certain great Christian truths as a ground common to himself, and 
(of course) to his opponent, upon which to build the controversy. It 
is an argument ad verecundiam which every Christian, or at least 
every Catholic, must be simply shamed into admitting. ‘*W.G. W.,” 
however, does well to draw it out clearly, and vigorously to press it. 
Of all truths, there are none which fare worse in this vexatious 
world than those which are so trite as to be accounted truisms. 
They seem by common consent to be shelved ; and this for a reason 
which proves rather that they ought to be constantly produced. 
They are put aside, because they are so very true. They are com- 
monplace, because they are so indisputable ; and, because they are 
commonplace, no one likes to touch them, or touches them, if 
at all, very much as a dog plays with a hedgehog. The fact is, that 
if we go on much longer on this principle, truisms will cease to be 
trite, and will then have some chance of being respected as novel- 
ties. Certainly, they never come forth more impressively than 
from writers like ‘* W. G. W.,” in whose grasp they are not the faded 
and secondhand wares of a mere retailer, but the virgin gold which 
is the product of a deep and patient personal research. From these 
great and inestimable verities, which are in fact the staple of the 
Spirttuadl Leercises of St. Lgnatius—the End of man, and the ways in 
which that End is either advanced or counteracted, ‘‘W. G. W.” de- 
duces his general conclusion upon the objects of Christian, and es- 
pecially of ecclesiastical, education, and his particular conclusions as 
to the precise methods by which those objects may be most success- 
fully promoted. It is the last of these deductions only which is 
likely to be disputed. 

The first of “ X. Y. Z.’s” propositions which “* W. G. W.” examines 
is, ‘that clerical students should be governed on the ‘principle of 
confidence’ only, and not on the ‘ principle of police.’” By the “ prin- 
ciple of police” “W. G. W.” understands that “ X. Y. Z.” “clearly 
means” the “habit of superiors being, on principle, constantly in the 
students’ company ;” by the “ principle of confidence” he understands 
his opponent to mean that “the students should be left to form a 
kind of commonwealth of their own.” I shall be surprised if “ X.Y. Z.” 
accepts these several explanations of his meaning as true, or at 
least adequate, to it. What I understand him to aim at in his dis- 
tinction between two principles or methods of government is, the 
spirit, rather than the fact, of the intercourse held by superiors 
with students. A policeman mingles with the Queen’s subjects, and 
a parent mingles with his children. Z'dis, therefore, can scarcely be 
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the point of difference between two most opposite modes of govern- 
ment. The difference surely is, that the policeman’s object is de- 
tection ; the parent’s, the establishment of a confidential and affec- 
tionate relation: and by these so different objects it is that the 
spirit of each method is distinguished. Hence I do not, 1 confess, 
understand, with “ W. G. W.,” “X. Y. Z.’s” after-words, in which he 
excepts against being supposed to deprecate the intermixture of su- 
periors with students, as a ‘ contradiction” to his previous statement, 
but rather as an explanation of it. It is true that he depreeates 
the constant presence of monitors with the students, and therein | 
dissent from him; but I do not dissent from him in thinking that 
there is a kind of swrved/ance which is at any rate possible, or rather 
which, without very special care on the part of those who practise 
it, is in great danger of coming to pass, and of which I think that 
the “system of police” would be a very appropriate description. In 
a letter which appeared in the Rambler of last September, I men- 
tioned a graphic instance of the kind of servei/lance which I dislike, 
and which I believe to be common in French schools, and, indeed, 
characteristic of the French military spirit—one reason, I will say 
in passing, among others, why [ have no desire whatever to see 
French ideas of educational discipline imported into this country. 
sut I expressly stated in the same letter that I had not observed 
any thing of the same kind at the English Catholie college where I 
spent several years ; neither do I believe e, upon the best evidence I ean 
obtain, that it exists in other English Catholic colleges s, and as little as 
any where, I will add, in those which are directed by the Society of 
Jesus. What reasons “X. Y. Z.” may have for commenting upon its 
existence, or fearing its introduction, of course I do not know ; but, 
in regard to it, I both agree with him and differ from him. I agree 
with him in thinking that, wherever it exists, it is an evil of the 
first magnitude. I differ from him in thinking that such a system has 
any necessary connection with surveillance. Perhaps my meaning 
will be clearer when I come to “W. G. W.’s” next point of discussion. 
Here I will only observe, that in argument (not with myself, who con- 
sider confidence compatible with surveillance, but) with “X. Y. Z.,’ 
who considers the two principles inconsistent with one another, 
“W.G. W.” appears to me to have raised a real difficulty in his 
oppouent’s way by referring to the matter of college rules. I think, 
with “ W. G. W.,” that rules necessitate surveillance, though under 
what conditions, or with what modifications, is a further question. 
Indeed, I do wish that “ X. Y. Z.” would tell us plainly what he 
thinks upon the subject of “ discipline” altogether. I intimated, in 
my letter to the Rambler, how exceedingly rare I consider to be 
the qualifications necessary to secure a surveillance which shall be 
at once vigilant and affectionate ; which shall operate as a check 
without being loathed as a grievance ; indeed, I think the whole 
question of moral education is a difficulty of surpassing magnitude, 
and one of those problems which are rather soluble by practice than 
capable of being demonstrated on paper. However, I know the 
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union in question to be possible, because I know it to exist. I am 
bound, however, in fairness to say that I do not feel piety and zeal 
to be the whole matter. Of course there must be the most ardent 
love of souls, as not the basis only, but the habitual motive, of the 
intercourse. If I were to use the word “tact” to express my no- 
tion of the supplementary requisite, I might not only convey a 
wrong impression, but 1 should really do injustice to my own idea ; 
for I mean something deeper and better than that word, in its or- 
dinary aeceptation, indicates. I shall perhaps best convey my feel- 
ing of the peculiar difficulties which surveillance involves, and imply 
my sense of the qualifications it requires, by saying a few words 
upon what I have observed of the character of boys and youths, not 
at college (of which I have little experience), but in missionary life. 
Should I be met by the observation, that ecclesiastical students 
stand upon a different footing from ordinary boys, I rejoin, that 
I believe, on the contrary, that, in the points to which I am about 
to refer, they agree with all boys of their own class, and of the 
same age. 

The first characteristic of the class in question which I happen 
to have remarked is an intense, perhaps a morbid, horror of what 
they would call “prying.” I think it possible, and to certain per- 
sons not difficult, to mix, as a senior with his juniors, with, on the one 
hand, a vigilant eye, and, on the other, I will not say a purposed con- 
cealment of his object (for that implies diplomacy and manceuvring), 
but an absence of habitual advertence to it, whereby he may, as I 

said in my letter to the Rambler, maintain a real, yet perfectly un- 
apparent, hold over them. Otherwise, it will be simply impossible 
for the surveillant (who is in a certain sense both a spy and an in- 
former by profession) to secure that “confidence” which all of us 
avree in believing to be essential. 

The next and kindred observation which I have to make about 
boys and young men is, that the best way not to influence them 
is to make it manifest that you wish to do so. That which 
“W.G.W.” has so truly said of earthly happiness, is singularly 
true of influence ; that it is gained just in proportion as it is noé 
sought. Boys (and older people too) have an instinctive dislike of 
“sermonising,” and being talked to with the ostensible object of edifi- 
cation. This practice, therefore (which is of course imperative on cer- 
tain occasions), should bereserved for these occasions, and then adopted 
not only without disguise, but with an open profession, and, if pos- 
sible, a kind of preface to disarm suspicion, and to form even a 
contrast with the ordinary character of the intercourse, such as 
“Now, my dear friend, 1 am going to say something very serious 
and important.” 

Thirdly: I appropriate here an observation which has been 
made a hundred times before : that boys are about the shrewdest 
critics of personal character in existence. Hence it is of no use 
whatever for a superior to appear among them with a mask on, for 
they will be sure to see his natural face through it. I mean, of 
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course, that he must influence them, if at all, by the silent force of 
his natural character, whatever that character be, without being 
over-studious of effect. A saint, and even a good Christian, who is 
much less than a saint, will be certain to edify and influence others 
on the whole and in the long-run ; but the very slightest approach 
to straining after effect will be sure to defeat its object sooner or later, 
either by niaking itself palpable, or by the contrast which will be 
ceffered to it by some human slip. Perfect simplicity, and even a 
kind of rough naturalness, are the only sure roads to confidence, 
especially with young people ; and without confidence, I need not 
add, influence for good is wholly impossible. Here, then, is another 
extreme difficulty in the way of a successful swrveil/ance, because, of 
all temptations in the world, that of human respect is perhaps the 
hardest to conquer, especially when, as in the case of intercourse 
with those we desire to influence, it is so easy to be unnatural on 
the plea of avoiding scandal or giving edification. Somebody or 
other is said to have broached the paradoxical opinion that “ exem- 
plary” and “edifying” are not just the epithets we should apply to 
some great saints. Without fully endorsing this sentiment, I can 
understand its drift. 

But how, still asks “W.G. W.,” can rules be enforced without 
something of the police principle? Well, I own I await “ X.Y. Z.’s” 
answer to this question. Jor myself, I should say, of course, that 
the police spirit is the thing to be avoided. <A policeman, gud he 
is a mainta‘ner of the latvs, is so far, I suppose, like a college officer. 
It is gud he is nothing else, and as he maintains law in a narrow- 
minded and unaffectionate way, that “X.Y. Z.,” I must believe, 
deprecates him as a model. but I agree entirely with “ W.G. W.” 
that rules there must be (though I should be for reducing their 
number) ; that these rules must be kept, not merely as a matter of 
discipline, but as an absolutely necessary moral probation for the 
priesthood ; and that, for a time at least (even “W.G. W.” does 
not seem to say more), there must be some visible security for 
their observance. 

I wish sincerely that ‘‘W.G. W.” had employed his great argu- 
mentative powers in answering the common objections to surveil- 
lance in education, instead of “ pooh-poohing” them. “ I cannot 
even guess,” he tells us, “at my opponent’s meaning when he says 
that such a system as this ‘helps to deaden the sense of responsi- 
bility, and checks, rather than fosters, the development of cha- 
racter.” Now, in the first place, “ W.G. W.” draws a picture of 
the surveillance system which, granting it to exist, in practice, 
supposes very extraordinary conditions of perfection, and may 
not, after all, be that which the argument of “ X. Y. Z.” contem- 
plates. It is this: “that eminently holy and interior men shall be 
on terms of constant and familiar intercourse with the students.” 
Surely “X.Y. Z.” never meant to impute the consequences he fears 
to a system like this! What I suppose him to regard as injurious 
to the sense of personal responsibility, and to the free developmeut of 
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character, is a system under which, not eminently holy superiors, but 
young men very little older than many of the students themselves, are 
appointed to watch them at all hours of the day and night, with the 
view of hindering, so far as they can hinder, the breach of college 
rules and the violation of morality. For my own part, I regard 
even so much as this (for reasons given in my aforesaid letter to 
the Rambler) as a great advantage, and of course, whatever more 
than this is effected by the same system is so much appositwin 
lucro. But any how this, and not mere “constant and familiar 
intercourse,” constitutes the distinctive character of educational sur- 
veillance. This, then, it is, namely, incessant watching (as the word 
surveillance implies )), which not “X.Y.Z.” only, but far greater 
men than he, and men, too, indisputably possessed of the ecclesi- 
astical spirit, have felt to be an unhealthy check upon the exercise 
of personal responsibility, and upon the free development of indi- 
vidual character. Why, is it possible that “ W.G. W.” has never 
heard, or rather that he has not heard many times, these particular 
objections brought against the Jesuit system of education ; and 
that, too, on the very ground of that system involving a muesli 
lance of the kind sup) posed 2 Most mistaken I myself believe those 
objections to be. But they undoubtedly prevail in too many quar- 
ters, and are felt by too impertant persons to be treated as unworthy 
ofa reply. Indeed, | must admit that it is not at first sight so 
plain that constant acting under a human eye has xot a tendency 
to put “eye-service” in the place of higher motives. Hence, in 
my letter to the Rambler, I insisted strongly on the necessity of 
counteracting that tendency by means of other and still healthier 
influences. “ W.G. W.” has noticed that letter with such unde- 
served kindness, that [ am the more disposed to refer to it. Un- 
doubtedly I think that without great caution, and some modifica- 
tions, the deadening of the sense of responsibility and the cramping 
of character are precisely the effects which surveillance, merely as 
such, would tend to endanger. “ W.G.W.” seems to imply (by a 
parenthesis at p. 240) that even he would relax this system of con- 
stant watching in the ease of the older students. I wish he had 
given us his opinion on this matter more distinctly, for the question 
is very material to the argument. In other places he speaks almost 
as if survei//ance were the most perfect system for the ends of mo- 
rality and spirituality ; whereas, surely, it is but an exceptional, 
and simply preparatory, mode of covernment after all. Now, if 
“W.G. W.” would relax this system in the case of the older stu- 
dents, or at all events (for less than this his words cannot mean), if 
he is not sure that such would not be the better course, | suppose 
that he would look to such a relaxation as a kind of gradual launch- 
ing into the ocean of life, in which men, and even priests, must dis- 
pense with owing, and make their way as best they can under the 
canopy of heaven. Any thing less wise than to continue this system 
of visible restraint up to the last day of a priest’s ecclesiastical pre- 
paration, and then suddenly to turn him adrift among the compli- 
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cated responsibilities of a secular mission (for I admit that this 
argument applies less strongly to the case of religious), [ cannot in 
the whole range of possibilities even imagine. And this was in my 
mind when, in my letter to the Jéambler, | said that either vacations 
must modify surveillance, or surveillance totally change the present 
character of vacations. Surely it is a mistake in nursing to cut 
your leading-strings suddenly, or break up your perambulator all at 
once, before you are sure that your child is strong enough to walk 
alone. There must be an interval, I suppose, for some course of 
training, intermediate between mechanical helps and perfectly free 
action. But I think, as I said, that the proper solution of this difh- 
culty is to be found, not in removing the surveillance, but in chang- 
ing the character of the vacation. 

If the perils of non-swrveillance, especially to the virtue of 
purity (notwithstanding the restraints of the confessional), be such 
as “W.G. W.” represents, it is impossible that he can do otherwise 
than abominate that method of education in the case of Jay students 
as well as of clerics. I leave him, however, to settle this question 
with those Catholics who advocate great modifications of swrved- 
lance, at any rate in the case of lay scholars. For myself, I fear 
that the contrast between the two opposite systems in this great 
point, although, I believe, material, is yet less absolute and entire 
than he imagines. This, however, is a part of the subject which I 
shall not of course pursue. 

In foreign countries it is usual to have two distinct colleges ; one 
for the older, and another for the younger students, a “grand” 
and a “ petit” séminaire. “X.Y. Z.” in his second letter appears to 
approve of this excellent arrangement, and, speaking of course quite 
theoretically and in the abstract, it seems to be one which obviates 
many of the difficulties of the subyject.* 

The next question is that of the scope to be allowed for the exer- 
cise of the affections in ecclesiastical education. A portion of this 
subject has been anticipated under the preceding head. “ W.G. W.” 
begins by supposing a construction of “ X. Y. Z.’s” words, which he 
afterwards appears to repudiate. He begins by supposing his adver- 
sary to refer to a defective provision, in colleges, for the exercise of 
the affections upon their highest objects, our Divine Redeemer, His 
Blessed Mother, and the Saints. Later, however, he seems to limit 
“X.Y. Z.’s” grievance to, what is a totally different matter, the dis- 
couragement of “ particular friendships.” I have no right to rule 
the meaning of a writer with whom | have held no communication 
whatever upon this controversy. But it would never have oceurred 


* For instance, the question of educating clerics separately, or in con- 
junction with lay students. I have yet to learn that ‘X.Y. Z.”’ is in favour 
of continuing the united system up to the end of the ecclesiastical course; I 
gather from his letters that he is not. And his opponents, I conclude, would 
not object to it in the earlier period of education, z.e. before the ecclesias- 
tical vocation is tested and pronounced. Separate colleges, therefore,—the 
one mixed, the other simply ecclesiastical— would seem to provide a prac- 
tical adjustment of the difference. 
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to me that he was referring particularly to either of these especial 
developments of affection, though I must, of course, take for granted 
that he designed to Include the former of them, at any rate, in his 
idea of the benefits to be derived from the theory of clerical educa- 
tion which he advocates. The impression which “X. Y. Z.’s” words 
produced upon my own mind, and under which I expressed my 
hearty agreement with them in the Fambler, was, that he considers 
the system which he believes, rightly or wrongly, to have an actual 
counterpart, to be adverse, or at least unfriendly, to those qualities 
of tenderness, considerateness, and affectionate discrimination, which 
“W.G. W.” would probably agree with him in regarding as eml- 
nently sacerdotal. Here and elsewhere “ W. G. W.” seems to me to 
argue from some imaginary type which is not that combated by his 
opponent, and thus, of course, to gain a great argumentative advan- 
taze over him. Now, will “W. G. W.” go so far as to say that his 
opponent is here fighting a chimera? Will ‘he deny, upon the strength 
of his own experience, that there is a mode, supposed, at any rate, to 
have a Catholic existence, of dealing with young people upon a hard, 
undisecriminating, regimental principle, which has an undoubted ten- 
dency to crush the healthy development of affection, and stunt the 
growth of character? Will he deny that a school conducted by this 
rule would be a-very nursery of unsympathising priests and incon- 
siderate superiors + My own experience of boys and young men 
would lead me to the conclusions : (1) that it is through the affec- 
tions that they are principally to be gained ; (2) that they differ 
from one another in character, relatively to their age, as a as 
grown people. I will suppose a method of education in which these 
two facts, as I consider them, are ignored ; and I know for certain 
that there are those among “X. Y. Z.’s” opponents who stoutly deny 
both of the above propositions. What will be the course of treatment 
adopted in such a school! Nothing will be taken for granted of 
A., but that he is the ditto of B. The following syllogisms, then, 
will be habitually constructed in the minds of superiors, or rather 
their conclusions intuitively acted upon as certain : ‘ All boys are 
addicted to lies of excuse: A., therefore, is not to be believed on 
his word.” “ All boys are given to shamming illness :” A. (a delicate 
and veracious youth) must be dragged out of bed and brought down 
toan “examen,” under the pressure of a splitting he adache. I know 
very well that I shall be reminded of the danger of “ favouritism” and 
“netting.” Lam not otherwise than aware that there are rocks on all 
sides ; but the conclusion I draw from this reflection is, not that we 
are to avoid one set of dangers by rushing into the opposite, but that 
education is a work of surpassing difficulty, about which it becomes 
us all to speak with the utmost caution and diffidence. 

The method of governing young men which, as far as [ can 
gather from the tenor of his observations, “ X. Y. Z.” condemns, is 
that which is popularly, though I believe most falsely, associated with 
the name of the Jesuits; while that which, in contradistinction from 
it, he seems to advocate, is, I believe, the one which is truly attri- 
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buted to the Oratorians. It is a common thing to hear the Jesuits 
charged with governing the subjects of their discipline by a rule 
which is uniform and inelastic, which makes no sufficient allowance 
for diversities of character, and stereotypes all who come under its 
power into a stiff and unnatural shape. This is supposed to result 
from stifling, or ignoring, the affections. On the other hand, the 
name of St. Philip Neri is connected with a mode of government 
the very opposite to this. The Oratorian rule is commonly, 
and I suppose truly, believed to adapt itself with a sweet and 
beautiful facility to the characteristic differences of those to whom it 
is applied, and to sway them by a pressure which is at once power- 
ful enough to unify their spirit, yet so gentle as to give full play to 
the distinctions of individual character. This arises from the effect 
of rules being moditied by personal influence operating mainly 
through the affections. I have already expressed my conviction 
that whereas, to the best of my knowledge and experience, the de- 
scription just given of the Oratorian method is correct, the Jesuits 
are unjustly supposed to favour an essentially different principle of 
administration. [am inclined to believe, though perhaps without 
sufficient data, that the less pliant and more indiscriminate mode of 
treating young people is essentially foreign, and, that so far as it 
prevails, or has ever prevailed, in any of our colleges, the fact is 
owing to their having been offshoots of the French seminaries.* 
Wherever it exists, and whencesoever it comes, I desire to record 
my own cordial detestation of it. Such, then, I believe to be the 
system against which “X. Y. Z.” desires to invoke the aid of the 
neglected affections. I believe that he is not altogether wrong in 
supposing that it is sufficiently real to justify a caution, nor do I 
think that, viewing it in the abstract, he has in any degree exag- 
gerated its evils. 
. . 39° 

| come lastly to the question of “ literature” properly so called, 
as an element of ecclesiastical education. How very sincerely and 
extensively I here agree on the whole with “W. G. W.,” and difier 
from “X. Y. Z.,” would have been apparent to your readers, had 
the insertion of a second letter of mine in your January Number 
been found compatible with that of “W. G. W.’s” valuable communi- 
cation. I not only admire the force of a great deal which he says on 

* I cannot agree with “X, Y. Z.”’ in thinking that there is possibly 
‘room for a St. Sulpice in England.’’ The Sulpician method of education 
appears to me (and I know that the opinion is shared by far more com- 
petent judges) to involve the mistake of supposing that a vocation to the 
priesthood necessarily includes a vocation to a religious life of more than 
common severity, which, being continued during the educational course, is 
then to be abruptly exchanged for the state of the ordinary secular priest- 
hood. ‘lhe introduction of such a system into England would, under actual 
circumstances, be an experiment of so critical a kind tnat the idea of it is not 
one which can be thrown out at a venture. In brief, St. Sulpice appears to 
me (I wish to speak with the greatest submission) at once to attempt too 
much and to compass too little. It is too much of a novitiate for a seminary, 
and has no necessary issue, in the after-life of its students, to warrant so 
grand a beginning. Even if it be a success in France,—about which opinions 
vary,—it is yet a further question whether it would be suited to England. 
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the secularising, and even antichristianising, tendencies of mere lite- 
rature, but I am delighted to see so able an exposition of views 
which [ have long cherished, but which I have regarded as an idio- 
syncrasy, if not a crotchet. 

But does “ W.G. W.” seriously propose to eliminate secular lite- 
rature, with few exceptions, from ecclesiastical education? Is it 
possible that he can expect the English Bishops, or the directors of 
colleges, to go along with him in his opinion, that the personal ad- 
vantages of literature are connected exclusively, or mainly, with its 
recreative use? (p. 259.) In plain words, is he or is he not for the 
revolutionary principles of the Abbé Gaume ?* I believe, from my 
knowledge of the opinions of learned ecclesiastics in Engl: und, that, 
were the abvlition of the classies as a part of ecclesiastical edu- 
cation to be suggested, the writer who should propound such a 
theory would raise a storm about his ears compared with which 
the excitement occasioned by the letters of “ X. Y. Z.” would be but a 
moderate breeze. 

With regard to the great question of the religious uses of mere 
secular literature, I think that the extreme views of “ W. G. W.,’ in 
which | am disposed very much to agree, are fairly open to one cri- 
ticism. Do they make sufficient allowance for different types of the 
sacerdotal character? Do we not all of us know priests who bring 
a familiarity with secular literature, and with what is going on in the 
world, to bear most effectively upon their priestly duties, without in- 
jury to their priestly character? “ W. G. W.” would answer, that 
he provides for this exception by supposing certain students edu- 
cated expressly for the purpose of coping with learned heresy or 
scepticism. But Lam here referring rather to the social influence of 
priests, which is “X.Y. L.s- point. Not questioning, but rather fully 
maintaining, all which “W.G. W.” so beautifully says of the influence 
exercised upon the world by the simple exhibition of sacerdotal vir- 
tues, I am still not at once prepared to put out of the account another, 
less efficacious, yet still any thing but valueless, influence which 
comes of an ordinary priest’s maintaining a certain ratio with the 
world’s own intellectual advances. Circumstances have thrown me, 
from time to time, into French society, not in the metropolis, but 
in the provinces, where one has a better opportunity of testing the 
average effects of the ecclesiastical system. In this society 1 have 
witnessed the following opposite results. I have seen priests, taken 
from the lower ranks of society, on the one hand, mixing in general 
company, and, on the other, mixing to a great disadvantage with the 
more educated portion of it. The small gentry of country towns in 
France are apt, as is well known, to have a flippant way of talking 
upon religious or semi-religious subjects. It was very painful to 
see, in the instance which came before me, that the priest, in com- 
pany with this class, was quite unable to keep his ground with the 
least success against the raillery of his companions. Contrariwise, 


* This was written before I had seen ** W. G. W.’s” second letter, which 
I have noticed in a postscript. 
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I have been in French society where the same class of arocats, sous- 
préfets, &e., has been confronted with priests of more refined man- 
ners, great powers of conversation, polished wit, and a fund of in- 
formation on subjects of the day. I know that the same priests 
are also most exemplary in the discharge of their duties, and full of 
the ecclesiastical spirit. Here the case was reversed. The lawyers, 
government officials, &c. were no longer the lords of the situation ; 
they found much more than their match in their reverend associates, 
who, with exquisite tact, and unconquerable good-humour, dexte- 
rously turned aside their inconvenient pleasantries, or crushingly 
retorted their semi-sceptical cavils ; and all this without the slightest 
undue assumption of authority, compromise of dignity, or inter- 
ruption of social harmony. 

From these and similar experiences I have since been disposed 
to conclude, that 2f priests are to mix in general society (observe 
my proviso), they must be able to bear their part in the subjects 
which interest it. 

I have now said all which occurs to me on the several topics of 
this controversy. Ido not think it likely that I shall return to it, 
unless any further words be necessary in the way of explanation or 
apology. Your obedient servant, 

Feb. 9. F, 


Postscript.—Just as I am sending off these sheets to the printer, 
I have read “ W. G. W.’s” letter in the 7'ablet of to-day, explaining 
his views upon the Abbé Gaume, and the classical education of 
priests. Not being able to recast the portion of the above remarks 
which relates to this subject without deranging the letter, I think it 
best to leave them as they stand, with a request that the reader will 
be pleased to receive them w holly i in the sense of “ W. G. W.’s” expla- 
nation, which he will find in both the Catholic papers of this date. 
It will tend to show that “W. G. W.’s” new letter was not uncalled 
for, if I add that my own view of the drift of his observations on 
literature was formed quite independently of any communication 
with others ; nor, indeed, was I the least aware, till I read his letter 
in the Zab/et, that this view was shared by a single person. 

My own feelings upon the question of the classics as a part of 
clerical education are any thing rather than sensitive to the charge of 
leaning towards the views of M. Gaume, as, indeed, I implied in my 
letter on “X.Y. Z.,” in the Rambler for September last. In a second 
letter, to which I have already referred, and which did not appear, 
] entered at some length into the whole subject, and came to the 
conclusion that sch a classical education as alone seems to me 
valuable to a priest (and | think there is a kind of it which is mos¢ 
valuable) is, as far as I can see, incompatible with the actual condi- 
tions of ecclesiastical training ; and this—(1) from want of time ; 

2) from the physical impossibility of applying the mind to such 
totally different and even divergent interests as classics and Catholic 
theology with the tension requisite for success in either, and much 
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more in both; (5) from the difficulty of cultivating a pure classical 
taste with such an obstacle, habitualiy thwarting it, as the Latin of 
the theological Schools. Hence | should be apt to think that even 
“W.G. W.'s” second use of classics, in the education of a priest,— 
2 e. as a help to the formation of taste and style,—could not be 
reconciled with those high views of the sacerdotal vocation which I 
share with him, or with the great restrictions which he himself 
would put upon general, and especially imaginative literature, in 
ecclesiastical education. 

| am speaking, all along, of a classical education continued up 
to the age of twenty-two or twenty-three, part passu with the strictly 
ecclesiastical course. For I think that the case of some of the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge converts is enough to prove that there is no 
necessary incompatibility between a love of the classics and the 
ecclesiastical spirit, where the two objects do not directly clash. 
Again, would not the petit séminaire (which seems, for once, a point 
of contact between “ W. G. \W.” and “ X. Y. Z.”) tend to keep us, 
in a measure, out of the difficulty? a kind of Stonyhurst, for in- 
stance, where the Jesuit that is to be is imbued with classical know- 
ledge under the guidance of such a scholar, for example, as Father 
Tickell, apart from any special ecclesiastical training, up to the age 
of seventeen, and then (after a two years’ novitiate) goes to a col- 
lege, where all his studies are determined in one direction by the 
now settled state of his vocation? No one can say that here, at any 
rate, the religious spirit is liable to be prejudiced by the classical 
preparation. But the present seminary life of secular ecclesiastics 
is tuo brief for these combined results. 





Sir,—As one who has for many years given much thought and at- 
tention to the subject, | have watched with deep interest the con- 
troversy about education proceeding in your pages ; you will there- 
fore, | hope, permit me to add my mite to the abundant supply of 
information and comment already laid before your readers. I do 
not make this request, like your correspondent of January, under 
protest, for I think much good likely to result from such discussions, 
and I see no reason why a layman should not take part in them: 
but as the controversy is already in progress, I am saved from all 
responsibility on that point. My own view differs widely from 
“W.G. W.’s,” and as his letter contains the fullest and most searching 
examination of the subject which has appeared on that side, a good 
deal of what I have to say will naturally take the form of a com- 
ment on it. But [ am not answering him ; my object is to state 
my own view of the whole merits of the case, rather than to con- 
trovert or to defend any body else’s view, and I shall only notice his 
letter, or those of your other correspondents, so far as it may be ne- 
cessary for the purposes of my argument to do so. 

It may be convenient, in the first place, to arrange the subject at 
issue under five heads, which will be found, I think, to include all the 
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questions that have been mooted by “ X.Y. Z.” or “F.” They are— 
(1) the separation or union of lay and ecclesiastical students ; (2) the 
importance of a thorough classical education; (3) the respective 
advantages of the public “and private school sy: stems ; ; (4) the treat- 
ment of the affections ; (5) the use and abuse of modern literature. 
oth your earlier correspondents have entered at some length on all 
these points “W. G. W.” has confined his argument to the three 
last, though it is not difficult to gather, from many seattered hints 
in his letter, that his own opinion on the other two is in aecord- 
ance with “ F's,” and against the existing system of our English col- 
leges, which is forcibly and, to my mind, conclusively advocated by 
“X.Y Z.” There has never been any separation of lay and ecclesias- 
tical students at Ushaw or Oscott, and the principle of giving a full 
and systematic classical education previous to any directly theological 
course is recognised, I suppose, at all our colleges, whatever may have 

been their practical shortcomings. To judge from a letter which ap- 
peared in a Catholic paper not long since, both these features of 
their system are highly prized and ze ‘alously guarded by the authori- 
ties of the principal college in England, It is not, therefore, going 
too far to say that the burden of proof lies entirely on those who 
are desirous of a change; and as “W.G. W.” has not taken the 
burden upon himself, or attempted any reply to the arguments of 
his opponent on the subject, | may assume, that, however his own 
opinions may incline tae other way, he is diffident. of urging their 
general adoption. “ X. Y. Z.” had referred to the Abbé Gaume’s 
system as that which his opponents ought in consistency to avow. 
I wish to speak of its author with that respect which is due to a 
pious and estimable man; but it would be a false politeness to 
treat his unliappy theory with a respect which it is not entitled to. 
“W.G.W.,” however, has not explicitly adopted it, though it seems 
to be logically involved in his principles ; and as he has not done so, 
and as the weight both of argument and authority is almost entirely 
on the other side, I am spar red the necessity of discussing the sub- 
ject, and may pass at once to the other points, on which a much 
wider variety both of practice and opinion prevails. 

1. I come first to consider the relative claims of the public and 
private school system, for this is the real point of the discussion. 
“«W.G. W.” has attacked his opponent for speaking of the latter as 
the “principle of police,” and I think the term was not happily 
chosen. But then, he had little choice except by following “ F.’s” 
example, as I see he has done in his second letter, and borrowing 
a French word to express an essentially un-English idea. It 1s, in- 
deed, quite worth notice in passing, that surveillance and espionage 
(fur the two are practically synonymous) are no less foreign to the 
vocabulary than odious to the sentiment of Englishmen. But to 
return, I hardly know whether I dissent more widely from “W.G.W.” 
on this point in his opinion of the principle, or his estimate of the 
facts of the case. He considers our public schools “ the most utterly 
detestable educational institutions existing.” I consider them among 
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the noblest ; and I do so from a large induction of testimony, expe- 
rience, and facts. When he speaks of the system as “ P rotestant,” 
he seems to forget that it is only Protestant accidentally, but in 
origin and principle is Catholic. The old foundations, such as Eton, 
on which all the rest are modelled, are our inheritance from the 
“ages of faith.” The public school system is not peculiarly Pro- 
testant, but peculiarly English. And this is a point which appears 
to me to have been too much lost sight of throughout this corre- 
spondence. A recent writer in the 7ab/et, who professes to speak 
from considerable experience, complains that the same evil results 
follow from an opposite system on the Continent as here. Very 
likely he may be right. But certainly, when we find the one system 
prevalent in England for upwards of four centuries, both before and 
after the Reformation, and rigorously maintained at present by the 
largest English Catholic College, and find the others almost uni- 
versal in foreign schools and colleges, whether Catholic or not, it is 
natural to infer that the distinction is grounded more on national 
than religious characteristics. When we come to its actual working, 
I admit that we see it in other Protestant public schools under great 
disadvantage, though my experiences are very far from being so 
“dreary” as your correspondent’s. For [too had the misfortune to 
be educated at one of those “most utterly detestable institutions,” 
and I am free to confess that I spent there some of the happiest, 
and I hope most profitable, years of my life. But to come to the 
question of principle. Why is the moral corruption of Protestant 
private schools, which ave under a system of strict sewrveil/ance, 
notoriously fa” worse than at Protestant public schools, where there 
is a much greater freedom ?—for I think nobody, who has any ex- 
perience in the matter, will deny the fact. If“ W. G. W.” lays the 
blame to the account of the Protestant religion in the former case, 
he must admit a similar explanation in the latter too. Aid then 
the argument tells against him. It is very natural that religious 
men like Dr. Arnold, who had hardly any spiritual machinery to 
work, and was very timid in using what he had for fear of ov erdoing 
it, should have felt strongly the difficulties of his position. But it is 
clear, even from your correspondent’s quotation, that he preferred it, 
with all its difficulties, to any other ; and much more may we who 
have what he had not. My own full conviction is, that three-fourths 
at least of the evils he deplored would cease at once, were our public 
schools to become Catholic. Confession would do more to purge 
this moral atmosphere than the most skilfully-devised method of 
espionage. 1 say espionage, because any system of surveillance that 
is really successful must in practice be a system of espionage, and 
always is ; a consideration which would alone, to my mind, be con- 
clusive against it. 

I don't think even now that a publie schoolboy would be called 
a “sneak” for acting in the spirit of our Lord’s counsel about pa- 
tiently bearing injuries, though his schvolfellows would no doubt 
call him a “sneak” and coward if he urged that counsel to get oif 
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fighting another boy after having insulted him. And in nine cases 
out of ten they would be quite right. 

It is, unhappily, only too true that the sacred virtue of purity 
is little prized, and seldom preserved, by the majority of Protestant 
boys and youth, wherever they may be. But that fact has little to 
do with the present question, especially considering what [said just 
now, that there is much more impurity at private schools than at 
publie schools. 

“W.G. W.” seems, oddly enough, to consider the fact of boys 
forming “a kind of commonwealth by themselves,” which is of 
course an integral (I think a very valuable) feature of the public- 
school system, inconsistent with any “friendly and familiar inter- 
course between masters and boys.” There was a good deal of such 
intercourse at the school where I was, and would probably have 
been more, but for the large mass of work which overtasked the 
energies of the masters, and monopolised their time. They mixed 
with us freely when they could, especially with the boys in their own 
houses. I do not deny that such opportunities might with great 
advantage be more cultivated than they are both at Protestant and 
Catholic schools ; and I fancy there is a growing feeling in that 
direction. There is nothing, then, in the “public: -echoo! system to 
prevent the boys being what your correspondent calls “ saturated 
with good society” (7. e. that of their masters) ; but the system ¢s 
certainly inconsistent with the constant official presence of masters, 
which is probably what he really means. The French academy, so 
humorously described by “F.,” where the master shouted out his 
“quatre pages Mhistoire, monsieur,” from his lofty perch, must have 
been under a pretty stringent system of swrveillance, but there can- 
not have been much that was “friendly and familiar” about it. 
Friendly intercourse is about as like surveillance as a friend is like 
a detective, or a father hke a parish constable. Your correspon- 
dent’s remarks on the importance of rules as to hours of study, 
recreation, &c., though perfectly true, seem equally wide of the 
mark. Surely every school imposes such rules from the necessity 
of the case ; and I should have said they were quite as rigorously 
enforced in Protestant schools as in Catholic ones. We certainly 
were not “left to ourselves” in the matter when I was at school. 
The motive on which rules are obeyed is quite another thing, but 
that depends on the religious teaching and character of the school, 
not on its disciplinary arrangements. 

There is one feature of our public schools to which none of your 
correspondents has referred, but which is by no means an unim- 
portant one,—I mean the “ fagging,” or, as it is sometimes called, 
the “ monitorial” system, which forms a system of subordination 
among the boys themselves, as well as a connec cting link between 
them and their masters, and helps to keep down irr regular bullying 
and kindred abuses. ‘“W,G. W.” appears to be well read in Stan- 
ley’s Life of Arnold, and he will no doubt remember that this was 
the great instrument utilised by Dr. Arnold in that work of reforma- 
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tion of which “X.Y. Z.” speaks. It is valuable in many ways, as a 
discipline in habits of obedience and command, and as a test of 
manly docility. 

To sum up this part of my subject. Education is something 
more than instruction, though instruction forms an integral part of 
it, and should always be the best of its kind. It is twofold, partly 
direct and partly indirect : the direct, education which youth get 
from their teachers and superiors; the indirect, which they get 
from free intercourse with one another. This last is of very high 
importance. It is admirably secured by the public-school system, 
and is not only ignored, but rendered impossible, by the system of 
surveillance. If the svstem of surveillance or espionage is found 
suitable in France (a point [ pronounce no opinion upon), it Is not 
at all the more likely to be suitable in England. No two things 
ean well be imagined more diametrically opposite than English 
boy-nature and French boy-nature, as the testimony of both parties 
will concur in demonstrating; and we are speaking now of the best 
education for England. 

2. There is probably nothing in their schoolboy-days to which 
public schoolmen look back afterwards with such unalloyed satisfac- 
tion as to those early friendships which generaily last through life. 
T cannot even conceive what school would have been to me without 
them, and am heartily thankful that “W. G. W.’s” paradoxical 
views on this subject, which he does not even attempt to defend by 
any show of arguments, come before me as a matter of theory only, 
and not of experience. [am glad to find that both “ F.” and “X.Y. Z.” 
are agreed on this point. Certainly 1 consider that for most per- 
sons, and especially for boys, “ particular friendships” are not only 
not harmful, but extremely desirable and useful, and calculated to 
elicit all the nobleness of natural character. They are a little edu- 
cation by themselves in generosity, unselfishness, and sympathy ; 
aud the attempt to put them down appears to me unmixedly evil. 
Its natural result, where tt sweceeds, is to produce a hard, cold, un- 
sympathetic, selfish tone of mind; and where it does not succeed, and 
the friendships are carried on clandestinely, to produce a kind of 
unhealthy, maudlin sentimentality of feeling, quite unlike any thing 
ordinarily met with among public schoolboys, and very injurious 
to character, sometimes even dangerous to purity. What else could 
we expect from the unnatural—I think wicked—attempt to crush 
the healthy play of the affections at an age when they are peculiarly 
warm, pure, aud abundant? ‘“ W.G. W .” tells us the “ contem- 
plative saints” did without particular friendships. I suppose the 
saints did without many things which it would be neither pious nor 
prudent for ordinary Christians to forego. Some of them were 

called to a literal fulfilment of our Lord’s counsel about forsaking 
father and mother ; some, like St. Jane Frances de Chantal, have 
been able to triumph in the death of their nearest relatives because 
it left them freer to serve God; some have lived whole vears on 
nothing but the Holy Communion. Will your correspondent say 
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they are to be generally imitated in such points? If, however, he 
means that “earthly affections” are a hindrance to raising our 
affections to the “ great objects of faith,” [ think he has hit upon 
either a mare’s nest or a truism. /xclusive earthly affections are of 
course a hindrance, others are a help ; at all events, he should have 
given us some reason, which he has not done, for so novel and para- 
doxical an opinion. And, as it has been very truly said, before 
adopting such a view we must put the works of St. Francis of Sales 
in the fire. 

If, again, he means, what his language in one passage seems to 
imply, that “ particular” affections are a hindrance, instead of being 
a help, to general warmth and affectionateness of disposition, I can- 
not sufficiently express my wonder that so intelligent a writer should 
have fallen into so unintelligible a blunder. He cannot, surely, be 
ignorant that those who have no “ particular” affection usually have 
no affection at all. But I need not dwell further on this point, as 
the whole matter of the affections, of which it forms a part, has 
been fully and admirably handled both by “F.” and “X. Y. Z. ;” 
and “W.G.W.” has net even condescended to notice their argu- 
ments except by a reference I cannot see the point of, to a quota- 
tion which had been made from Dr. Newman, and which tells en- 
tirely against him. 

3. I proceed, then, to consider the third and most intricate 
branch of the question, viz. the uses of modern literature. 

There is the widest divergence of opinion on this point between 
your various correspondents, and I suppose also a great diversity 
of practice in our different schools and colleges. ‘“ X. Y. Z.” would 
throw open to students the whole field of literature which is not 
immoral. “ W.G. W.” would put the whole under interdict. “F.,” 
steering a middle course, would allow it to the secular, and forbid 
it to the ecclesiastical student. The last plan seems to me wholly 
impracticable, at least in a mixed college, where it would make an 
invidious distinction between the two classes of students. Of the 
other two views my sympatliies are, in the main, with the first, and 
certainly against the second. I do not wish, however, to be under- 
stood to pledge myself to agreement with every thing put out by 
“X.Y.Z.,° and still less to all the inferences which his opponent 
has drawn from his words. I think some of those inferences ex- 
tremely strained and unfair; and, indeed, “ W.G. W.” seems to be 
singularly unhappy in mastering the exact position of those who 
differ from him, At the same time, I cannot help regretting that 
“X.Y.Z.” should have left himself so vulnerable to the blows of 
even a less opinionated and more discriminating critic, as he has 
done by his use of hasty and incautious language, and his neglect, 
when laying down his principles (which is done lucidly and well), 
to guard and define their application more accurately. I regret it 
all the more because, in the main, I concur with him, and the sub- 
ject is one, for many reasons, requiring more careful and delicate 
handling than it seems to me to have received from any of your 
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correspondents. I may as well refer at once to a suggestion of 
“W.G. W.’s” which seems well worthy of consideration, and which 
I should be very glad to see carried out wherever “ the right man” 
could be found for the purpose—-for unless it were done well, it had 
better be left alone altogether ; I mean, his proposal that a course 
of lectures should occasionally be delivered in colleges on the merits 
and faults of modern literature, or of some chosen specimens of, it, 
and its point of departure from Christian faith. In this pr oposal | 
heartily coneur, though not exactly in the method of stating it. 

ut there my agreement ends. When he goes on to say that, when 
this cannot from circumstances be carried out, the more com- 
pletely students can be debarred from the whole field of literature 
the better, I must utterly dissent from his opinion. And this 
brings me at once to the real heart of the subject. 

“W.G.W.” begins with a threefold division of all “ non-religious 
books” by way of simplifying the question. I think he has, un- 
knowingly, done his best to confuse it; for his division is a cross- 
division, and a very unfair one too. However, let us see what it 
is. In his first class are placed all strictly scientific books, and all 
which deal with the day facts of history, geography, or natural 
scenery, carefully excluding “vivid illustrations of human nature.” 
He says he never heard of “any objection to such books on the 
grounds of moral and religious diseipline,” and that they are 
most freely and ungrudgingly admitted “ into all our colleges.” Of 
course they are ; for they form the staple of all elementary educa- 
tion, and have nothing whatever to do with the present question, 
which concerns the use of literature, not in the studies of the place, 
but in recreation hours. He might as well have told us that “he 
never heard of any objection” to Jelf’s Grammar, or Buttman's 
Lexilogus, on moral or religious grounds. His second class includes 
Protestant works on metaphysics, psychology, and theology, which 
are not freely admitted into Catholic colleges. Again, I can only 
say, of course not. The prohibition is very natural, and has nothing 
to do with the question. His third class, a sufficiently wide one, 
includes every thing which does not come under one of the other 
two, and which he calls exclusively “literature ;” so that Words- 
worth’s poetry, e. g., would not be “literature” at all. Moreover, 
he describes this whole class of books as “worldly” (in the worst 
sense of the word), and says that if they are not so, they are “ reli- 
gious” books, whatever be their form. It follows, either that every 
book not directly religious in its subject (as sermons, tracts, saints’ 
lives, or those most odious publications, “religious novels”) is 
thoroughly bad, ov that all books, whether poetry, tales, history, 
essays, or what not, which deal with secular subjects in a religious 
spirit, 7. e. as a religious man would deal with them, are “religious 
books”! Ifit is thought important to define terms at the beginning 
of a controversy, we cannot wonder that a writer who begins with 


such definitions as these should throw the whole subject into almost 
hopeless confusion. 
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If we want to know what he means by the “ worldliness” which 
he ascribes to all “non-religious” books, he has himself given us a 
very explicit account of his meaning in seven propositions, which 
may be summed up as follows: (1) That to make God’s service the 
end of life is “‘mean and contemptible.” (2) That vain-glory and 
pride, in the most intense degree, are the highest virtues. (3) That 
aman is a “poltroon” who thinks immorality a worse evil to his 
country than political weakness. (4) That “physical courage” is a 
“greater virtue” (sic) than weakness and humility. (9) That in~ 
tellect, though used against God, is “ worthy of reverence.” (6) 
That impurity is “no serious evil.” (7) That a life of religious 
contemplation is “the most simply absurd” possible. I pass over 
physical courage being a “* virtue,” which very much reminds me 
of the recent statement of a Protestant bishop, that smoking is a 
‘“‘ demeanour,” and card-playing a “ muscular exercise.” But seri- 
ously, does your correspondent imagine all, or even most, of these 
principles to be implied in “every one” of the books he classifies as 
“literature”? Such a statement could only be made by a writer who 
is either very ignorant of literature himself, or who, like some men, 
and very clever men too, always discovers in a book, not what it 
contains, but what he has predetermined to find there. This last, I 
suspect, to be “ W. G. W.’s” case; for his opinions, if we may judge 
from his letter, are so exceedingly strong on most subjects, that if 
facts do not square with them, he says, though without meaning to 
say it, tant pis pour les faits. Will he soberly maintain that all, or 
most, of his seven principles are found in “ Shakespeare and Scott,” to 
whom he has referred? Are they all implied in Southey or Tenny- 
son, or Thackeray or Macaulay? I take on purpose writers of very 
different kinds. Is it even true, to take a more extreme instance, 
that most of these are consistently implied in such authors as Shelley, 
or Keats, or Byron? I suspect the class of “literature” to which 
they more properly belong is the modern French novel, and that 
would be excluded even on “ X. Y. Z.’s” showing. 

He brings forward, however, an intellectual objection, as well as 
a moral one, to the free use of literature, and, as he has stated the 
case, it is a very strong one. But I must be pardoned for saying 
that, with a strange inaccuracy, he has entirely mis-stated the case, 
at least as between his opponent and himself. Indeed, 1 can hardly 
conceive any one holding the view to which his criticisms really 
apply; and though, as I said before, “ X. Y. Z.’s” hasty and unguarded 
language has on some points left his meaning doubtful, I can see no 
shadow of ground for imputing to him a view completely at variance 
with the whole line of his argument. “W.G. W.” maintains that 
“the free and unchecked study of general literature” will enervate 
and debauch a boy’s mind, and, from having no “ stand-point” from 
which to contemplate so miscellaneous an assemblage of facts and 
opinions, he will be left in hopeless bewilderment. He quotes New- 
man’s University Hssays, and his description of “the inimitable 
Mr. White,” in support of his charge. Now all this would be very 
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true and very conclusive if it were proposed to make “literature” 
the staple of a boy’s education, and not the useful recreation of his 
leisure hours. No one that I know of has broached so insane a 
notion. Certainly not “X. Y. Z.,” who argues throughout for a 
systematic and thorough course of classical and general education, 
and with whose views on that point, or rather with the views of 
Dr. Newman, from whom he has borrowed them, I thoroughly con- 
eur. “ W.G,. W.,” however, does not; and I think there 1s, there- 
fore, what he would call a “singular infelicity” in his references to 
Dr. Newman. ‘There is the same confusion of thought 1 in his sug- 
gestion that books on ‘mathematical and physical science,” and others 
in his ‘first class,” which exclude “ all vivid illustrations of human 
nature,’ can be a substitute for literature. They are admirable, no 
doubt, for purposes of study, but would hardly be taken up to while 
away a leisure hour by the fireside. The same is true of theology or 
the Bible. The former, too, is not studied by candidates for ordination 
till they are from eighteen to twenty, or older, and hardly bears on the 
recreation time of boy s. I should be as glad as your correspondent 
to see the Bible more widely read ; but T don’t see that the prohi- 
bition of secular literature does maak to promote reading it, as 
Protestants, who labour under no such restrictions, read it much 
more frequently than Catholics. I concur again in what your cor- 
respondent says of the “growing opinion” in favour of Words- 
worth’s poetry, and am very fond of it myself; but I never cared for 
it as a boy, and I don’t think that kind of poetry is ever popular 
with boys, or likely to become so. This is the real point, which 
“W.G, W.” has strangely overlooked. Reading for boys in their 
leisure time must be interesting, or it will not be read; and the books 
in his “ first class” are not interesting to most boys. 

If he replies that literature promotes “sedentary habits,” I rejoin 
that that is the very last temptation boys are usually liable to; and 
if it were otherwise, the true remedy is, not to discourage literature, 
but to encourage manly games. Cricket, boating, fives, football, 
&c., however, cannot be carried on during our long English winter 
evenings. After all, this is more a matter of character than of lite- 
rary taste, at least in the young. A “sedentary” boy will lounge 
over the fire with a stupid book, or with no better companionship 
than his own foolish, perhaps sinful, thoughts, if he cannot get an 
interesting book. 

And now let me sum up my own views on this branch of the 
subject. I certainly think that a boy’s studies may be, and ought 
to be, so conducted as to interest both his intellect and his imagi- 
nation; and no teachers who are incapable of so conducting them 
should be intrusted with the great and solemn work of education. 
None but first-rate men ought ever to undertake it. Where this 
was the case, the dangers of « depressed imaginations,” &e., of which 
“%. ¥. speaks, would of course so far be obviated. At the 
same time, I think it of great importance, for the reasons he urges, 
and others too, that a large supply of healthy food for the imagi- 
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nation should be provided for boys during their leisure hours. And 
I do not think that want would be sufficiently, or in most cases 
beneficially, met by “the revelations of the more mystical saints,” 
even with the agreeable addition of a pianoforte and a “ chemical 
apparatus.” I certainly consider it far better for a boy’s mind 
and character, when he is not engaged in some healthy games or 
healthy conversation with his comrades, that he should be em- 
ployed on literature,—though (like conversation) it speaks with 
the “voices of the natural man,’—than mooning about by him- 
self, or engaged in “microscopic” criticisms on his neighbours, or, 
worse, in that style of coarse, semi-sensual conversation, which boys 
are so prone to, and which easily slips off into what is positively 
wrong. To go a little more into detail, though I am not professing 
to give more than an outline, I would have a school-library well 
stocked with works of history, biogr aphy, travels, poetry, and a fair 
selection of the best novels (excluding what are called “religious” 

ones), such as the Waverley series, ‘Thackeray, and Dickens. Over 
this last department a careful censorship should, no doubt, be main- 
tained, to limit both its quality and quantity. As to the books boys 
might provide for themselves, | should be inclined to leave them 
entirely free (for I agree with “X. Y. Z.” that “disobedience and 
dodginess” is the most likely result of an opposite course) ; only of 
course immoral books would -be seized if discovered, and the pos- 
sessors severely punished. 

And now let us come, finally, to the question of the help which 
literary taste and knowledge may give a man in his future influence 
over others, which, as “W.G. W.” very pertinently observes, has 
“quite a special importance” in the case of priests. His own view 
is, that it will be positively injurious to a priest in his dealings with 
the rich, and still more with the poor, who are the great majority. 
And he quotes some unnamed writer as urging that “ ‘the clerus wni- 
versus” should be trained, not in the model of the few, but “so as best 
to meet the capacities and characteristics of the many.” My own 
opinion is, that the more thoroughly educated and refined a priest is 
(supposing, of course, he possesses the necessary qualifications both 
of nature and grace, for which no education can be a substitute), the 
better able will he be to cope with the wants both of the many and 
the few. Let me explain my meaning more exactly. 

First, as regards the relative numbers of rich and poor. Most 
priests have, or may be called, to deal with both classes. If there- 
fore it were shown only that the educated man can deal effectively 
with the poor, and the uneducated cannot deal effectively with the 
rich, this argument would lose its force. It is again certain, as 
“W.G. W.” seems to admit, that, considering the immense indirect 
influence of the upper classes over the lower in this country, at least 
as far as conversions are concerned, a priest’s influence over the 
former is of almost incalculable importance, if only for the sake of 
the latter. But to take each case on its own merits. I will begin 
with the poor. Iam not going to defend “ X. Y. Z.’s” language 
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about our “ fellow-men,” &c., which is no doubt unfortunate. But 
1 think “ W. G. W.” need not have been so unmerciful to an error, 
which, as he himself admits, did not affect the sense. I also think 
he has overlooked a fact to which his opponent had called attention, 
and which is not to be lost sight of,—viz. the rapid increase of the 
“half-educated classes” even among the poor in our towns. To 
confine the inquiry, however, to that class which is, and is likely to 
remain, thoroughly “ uneducated,” I still think that want of education 
and refinement in their pastors would be no passport to their hearts, 
but rather the contrary. The poor (and especially the Irish poor) 
have usually a very keen appreciation of refined delicacy and tact, 
and are very sensitive to its absence, though they would not express 
themselves on the subject as we do, or, indeed, express themselves at 
all. It is probably from this reason that even Anglican parsons, if 
they make any sort of attempt to do their duty, are now more looked 
up to and trusted by the poor than Dissenting ministers (who are 
taken from their own rank), often even by Dissenters themselves. 
Their means of dispensing temporal relief may partly account for 
the fact, but it certainly does not account for it altogether. I am 
of course all along assuming the educated priest to have zeal, piety, 
&e., and that power of ready sympathy on which your two former 
correspondents have dwelt so strongly, and which “ W. G. W.’s” cru- 
sade against “particular friendship” would, I am afraid, not at all 
help to foster. 

Next, as to the educated classes themselves. “W. G. W.” is very 
severe on his opponent for desiring that the “ decided majority of 
priests should be taken from the rank of gentry.” I can see no 
such desire expressed or implied i in “X.Y. Z.’s” letter. But if there 
were, it would be no “ novelty,”’as such was very generally the case 
before the Church had been sacrilegiously robbed of her endowments 
in almost every country in Europe. Without, however, going that 
length myself, I think the history and present state of Catholic 
countries very clearly shows, that a considerable infusion of priests 
from the upper classes is of the very highest importance, as regards 
both the character of the clergy themselves and the esteem in which 
they are held by the laity. 1 could easily show this by example, 
but I will not go into detail here. Of course, therefore, 1 should 
feel any educational reforms likely to promote the object of obtain- 
ing more vocations from the upper ranks (and there are very few at 
pr esent in England) so far a gain. 

But now, sir, as to the influence of the educated priest (what- 
ever be his origin) over others. When “ W.G. W.” calls him a 
half-educated mongrel “ /itt¢érateur,” he is falling into the mistake I 
have already exposed, of confounding the uses of “literature,” as the 
instrument of education, with its uses as an ornament and appen- 
dage to the severer studies of a school. Of course any educated man 
would be disgusted by such an odious specimen of stupid and pre- 
tentious vulgarity. But no such specimen would be the produce of 
the system 1 am maintaining. It would much rather, I think, be the 
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product of his own, so far as I can penetrate his view of what should 
be the intellectual method of education; but on this point he main- 
tains a politic reticence. When, again, he says that an educated 
priest would have less influence for good because he would have lost 
his spirituality, I can only reply, why should he have lost it? An 
“interior spirit” is not surely promoted by want of taste, or know- 
ledge, or refinement, though it may be lost or blasted by too exclu- 
sive a pursuit of them. Yet these are, as far as I can make out, his 
only arguments for the extraordinary opinion that an educated 
priesthood would have less influence than an ignorant one, instead 
of more, over the educated classes. As regards the matter of preach- 
ang, ou Which so much has been said, I am unwilling to enter on an 
invidious comparison ; but I cannot think a writer in your last 
Number has stated the case fairly, when he assumes that a!l Catholic 
sermons are preached extempore, and all Protestant ones written. 
Some of the very best Protestant sermons I ever heard were en- 
tirely extempore, and very much the worst I ever heard from Catho- 
lic priests were written and read. It is not, therefore, true to say 
that all converts have acquired the power of preaching without book 
since conversion, and it is, | am afraid, a still greater mistake to 
suppose that they all preach better now than formerly. Some 
preach very much better, and some very much worse than they did 
as Protestants. I quite agree with most of this writer’s remarks on 
preaching in general; but | wish he had not prefaced them with a 
needless comparison, which adds nothing to their force, and is sure 
to provoke a very telling retort. 

J shall not enter here on the question, how far the English Uni- 
versity system is a suitable model for our imitation. And as your 
correspondent has brought forward no argument in support of his 
own view, and admits that the common opinion, backed by so high 
an authority as Dr. Newman, is against him, there is no call on me 
to do so. But before quitting this argument, I shall take leave to 
say that the question of “ fact,” to which he alludes without entering 
on it, is of very great importance as reacting on the theory. For if 
it should appear that the actual working of the system he defends is 
something very different from what he assumes it to be, there would 
be good reason for reconsidering the theory itself ; just as the good 
results of the public-school system, on the other hand (when viewed 
apart from its Protestant accidents), area strong argument in its 
favour. When, however, “ W. G. W.” talks of the “ fundamental 
principles” of Catholic education being attacked, he should remem- 
ber, on the one hand, that, according to a writer who speaks on 
behalf of the authorities of Ushaw, the views he opposes, on four out 
of the five points I have enumerated above, are in substance conser- 
vative of the existing theory of our English Colleges, not subversive 
of it. And if, on the other hand, he considers his ideal of a Catho- 
lie college any thing more than an ideal, he must be living alto- 
gether in a very ideal world, Your obedient servant, 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


The Openina of Parliament. 
/ A 


Ar the opening of Parliament, on 
the 5th of February, the Queen’s 
Speech was almost exclusively de- 
voted to foreign affairs, It was an- 
nounced, indeed, as usual, that the 
estimates would be neither too high 
nor too low; and measures were pro- 
mised ‘‘ for the consolidation of im- 
portant parts of the criminal law, for 
the improvement of the law of bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency, for rendering 
more easy the transfer of land, for 
establishing a uniform system of rat- 
ing in England and Wales, and for 
several other purposes of public use- 
fulness.’’ But, as far as the minis- 
terial programme goes, politics are 
banished for the session from the 
arena of domestic legislation. The 
Budget may possibly recall them, 
but it is not likely to do so of set 
purpose ; and the country may fairly 
congratulate itself on its emancipa- 
tion from the thraldom of ‘*unne- 
cessarily comprehensive measures.” 

In the House of Commons, the ab- 
sence of any mention of reform in 


the Speech was made the oveasion of 


an amendment on the Address, which 
Was supported by Mr. Bright, and 
lost by a majority of 83 in a 
house of 175. Lord John Russell, 
the only minister who took any part 
in the debate, thus stated the posi- 
tion of the Government: ‘ With re- 
gard to the question of Reform,... 
I think it is perfectly clear no 
measure could have been brought 
forward with a chance of its being 
carried, except a measure of a very 
trifling character; and I believe, fer 
my own part, that it is better for the 
Government to leave that question 
entirely untouched than to bring 
forward a measure which would 
create great disappointment among 
its supporters, many taunts on the 
part of its opponents, and which, 
whether carried or not, would oc- 


cupy a great deal of valuable time 
without any valuable result. 


There 





is another consideration, which is, 
that on this question of Reform I 
have always had considerable dread 
of what persons might be induced to 
do by way of compromise. We had 
franchises by the Retorm Act which 
are secured to us so long as that 
Reform Act is not touched; but if, 
by way of getting certain provisions, 
you give up certain other provisions, 
your loss is certain; while it is not so 
certain you would gain any thing 
equivalent to it on the other side. 
.. «In order to carry a Reform Bill 
that shall be actually of use to the 
country,--and [should call no Reform 
Bill of use that did not admit great 
numbers of the working classes,— 
.... there must be a great and fa- 
vourable breeze of public opinion 
that will enable us to carry it in this 
House, and, with a swelling tide, over 
the bar of the House of Lords.... 
The Right Hon. gentleman has said 
truly that a great part of the oppo- 
sition against the Bill we brought 
forward [last session] came from 
gentlemen who sat on this side of the 
tiouse, and who represented large 
constituencies, . .. ‘There was clearly 
an indisposition of members of the 
Ifouse of Comons on this subject. 
... The country was quite dead on 
the subject. ... Ifsuch is the state 
of public opinion, —if the govern- 
ments of Lord Aberdeen, LordDerby, 
and my noble friend have brought 
forward different plans of Retorm, 
and they have failed, from the gene- 
ral dislike that seems to affect them, 
—I must come to the conclusion that 
at the present time—and I speak 
only for the present time—there is 
no such disposition in favour of the 
further amendment of the represen- 
tation as ought to induce the Govern- 
ment, I might say to justify the Go- 
vernment, in proposing a measure 
for the reform of the representation, 
However, the country has the matter 
in its own hands. It is not too late 
for indignation meetings.”’ Mean- 
while, Sir George Lewis, on behalf of 
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the Government, has introduced a 
Bill for assigning the four seats for- 
feited by the disfranchisement of 
Sudbury and St. Alban’s to the West 
Riding, to South Lancashire, to 
Chelsea and Kensington, and to Bir- 
kenhead., 

Of the measures specially referred 
to in her Majesty’s Speech, the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill is the most important 
which has yet appeared. It does not 
materially differ from that of last 
year, except by not reénacting the 
provisions in the statute law; and 
though, in deterence to the judgment 
of the House, and strongly against 
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thus consented to give it a “frag- 
mentary and disconnected” charac- 
ter, he hopes that, when once passed, 
it will enable him, in some future 
session, to consolidate the whole law 
of bankruptcy, and so carry out his 
original idea. It has been read a 
second time. 

In pursuance of the pledge given 
last session, Lord Palmerston has ob- 
tained a select committee ‘to con- 
sider whether, by any alteration in 
the forms and proceedings of the 
House, the despatch of business can 
be more effectually promoted ;’”’ and 
a similar committee is to be ap- 


his own, Sir Richard Bethell has |! pointed by the Lords. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Ttalian Revolution. 


When General Goyon compii- 
mented the Pope on New-Year’s-day 
in the name of his sovereign, the 
Holy Father in reply spoke highly 
of France and her armies as defenders 
of religion and his own sacred rights ; 
he blessed the army in Syria, the 
army in China, the army in Rome, 
and the fleet at Gaeta, which was 
defending a cause than which none 
could be juster or holier; but he 
did not mention the Emperor’s name. 
At this period there was still some 
hope for the old régime in South 
Italy. ‘The French fleet before Gaeta 
hindered any blockade or bombard- 
ment from the sea; insurrectionary 
movements were beginning in several 
provinces, and were becoming pecu- 
liariy dangerous in the Abruzzi. 
Disaffection was strong in Naples, 
where Mazzinian intrigues and Mu- 
ratist plots harassed Farini, whose 
lieutenancy was daily growing more 
unpopular. Count Trapani, with the 
open aid of Mgr. de Mérode, was or- 
ganising the bands of the Abruzzi, 
who, Jan. 15, obtained a success at 
Tagliacuzzo, which was, however, 
soon reversed by General Sonnaz. 
Jan.8, La Farina, the lieutenant of 
Sicily, was forced to resign, in conse- 
quence of the national guards’ refus- 
ing to arrest Crispi. 

The continued resistance of Fran- 
cis II. was evidently the knot of the 
Italian question ; the substitution of 
Prince Carignan for Farini at Naples, 
though a popular measure, could not 





outbalance the loss of prestige which 
the Piedmontese suffered at Gaeta. 
At last Napoleon, yielding to the 
pressure of the English Government, 
announced his intention of with- 
drawing his fieet, and in an article 
in the Moniteur of Jan. 17 explained 
his reasons for having kept it there 
solong. It was ‘‘a mark of sympa- 
thy for a prince cruelly tried by for- 
tune,’ not an assumption of ‘fan 
active part in a political struggle.” 
Its prolongation, however, was ra- 
pidly giving it the character of an 
encour ragement to resistance and of 
material support. Neutrality was 
becoming impossible. He announced 
that hostilities, stopped de fucto on 
the Sth, w ould remain suspended till 
Jan. 19, when Admiral Barbier de 
Tinan would leave Gaeta. 

During the armistice the ambas- 
sadors accredited to Francis I1. went 
to him from Rome to congratulate 
him on his birthday, and were very 
unexpectediy invited by him to re- 
main ; all complied, except those of 
Russia, Prussia, and Portugal. ‘The 
former afterwards returned by com- 
mand of Alexander II. On the 20th 
Admiral Persano blockaded Gaeta 
with the Italian fleet, and on the next 
morning the bombardment began, 
Operations were carried on with 
great spirit on both sides till Feb. 13, 
when the garrison, prostrated by 
typhus fever, diminished through 
some terrible explosions, and unable 
to use their rifled ordnance after the 
destruction of their ammunition, 
were no longer capable of resistance. 
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l’rancis IT. and his queen were taken 
by the French ship Mouette to Civita 
Vecchia, on their way to Rome. 
lhe garrison (11,000 men) remained 
prisoners of war till the forts still 
held by the Bourbon soldiers, Mes- 
sina in Sicily, and Civitella del Tronto 
on the Garigliano, should be surren- 
dered. Nearly 800 cannons and 
60,000 muskets were found in the 
fortress. 

During the siege there had been 
some affairs between the Sardinian 
and Papal troops, which appear to 
have had no meaning. The Pied- 
montese (Jan, 22) sacked the con- 
vent of Casamali, which was, accord- 
ing to them, the head-quarters of a 
reactionary band; according to the 
Giornale di Roma, a quiet retreat of 
monks. Jan, 26, the Papal Zouaves 
attacked a body of Sardinian volun- 
teers at Correse, and took fifty pri- 
soners. The Piedmontese in reprisal 
arrested the Bishop of Sabina and 
twelve priests. General Goyon at 
last interfered to stop these unprofit- 
able bickerings. 

Feb, 18 was the opening of the 
Italian Parliament, in which the elec- 
tions (Jan. 28) had secured to Cavour 
a great majority, the republican par- 
tisans being nearly every where de- 
feated. Victor Emmanuel made the 
ivllowing speech: 


** Senators and Deputies,— 

** Free, and nearly united, thanks 
to Providence, to the determination 
of all, to the valour of our troops, 
Italy relies upon your strength and 
wisdom. 

‘It is for you to give her common 
institutions and a fixed organisation. 
by establishing the greatest adminis- 
trative freedom among men accus- 
tomed to different habits and insti- 
tutions, you will have a care that this 
political unity, the aspiration of so 
many centuries, shall not be touched. 

‘The Emperor of the French, 
while firmly upholding the principle 
of non-intervention—a principle emi- 
nently beneficial to us,—nevertheless 
deemed it proper to recall his envoy. 
If this fact was a cause of grief to us, 
it has not changed the sentiments of 
our gratitude nor our confidence in 
his sympathy for the Italian cause. 

“he Government and people of 
England, that ancient cradle of {ree- 
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dom, have loudly proclaimed our 
right to be the arbiters of our own 
destinies; they have lavishly be- 
stowed on us their good offices, the 
grateful remembrance of which will 
be imperishable. 


** Senators and Deputies,— 

‘**T am certain you will be anxious 
to supply my Government with the 
means of completing the armaments 
by land and sea. ‘Thus, the king- 
dom of Italy, put into a condition of 
not fearing an attack, will more easi- 
ly find in the consciousness of her 
own strength a reason for opportune 
prudence, 

“Once my words sounded bold; 
it is as wise to dare in season as to 
wait in season. Devoted to Italy, I 
have never hesitated to risk for her 
my lite and crown; but no one has a 
right to risk the existence and des- 
tinies of a nation.” 


Policy of England. 

There is a Nemesis attending on 
statesmen, by reason of the affinity 
between home and foreign policy, 
which makes it impossible for prin- 
ciples to be permanently acted upon 
in our relations abroad which do not 
also prevail in our home government, 
It is therefore of interest both to 
those who look forwards and to those 
who look back, whether we consider 
the facts or the signs of current 
events, to ascertain the policy which 
euided England during the last few 
months, which have brought the 
Italian revolution so near to its crisis. 
It was expounded distinctly, and 
with a sort of doctrinaire consistency, 
by the Foreign Secretary in his 
speeches on the two first days of the 
session, 

On Tuesday, Feb. 5th, Lord John 
Russell said: ** Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have declared, not that the 
unity of Italy was their object, but 
that we only wished the Italians to 
be free to choose their own rulers; 
that ifthe Grand Duke of Tuscany 
or the Duke of Modena were re- 
ceived with the consent of the people, 
our Government would see their re- 
storation with pleasure; but that 
they could not approve, and would 
protest against, any attempt to im- 
pose on the Italians any government 
by force. Was that principle right 
or wrong ?”’ 
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In other passages of his speeches 
and writings Lord John Russell has 
endeavoured to make it appear that 
he does not consider this a principle 
of general application, because M. 
Dandolo and ‘The O’ Donoghue have 
made it evident to his mind that it 
cannot be applied to parts of the 
British dominions. But these would 
be cases of policy to be separately 
argued. In the above passage he 
states absolutely, that, even without 
any reasonable cause of complaint,— 
for at Florence it was distinctly de- 
clared by the leaders of the revolu- 
tion, that they did not complain of 
misgovernment,—a sovereign may be 
cashiered by his subjects; that he 
holds his authority not even quam- 
diu se bene gesserit, but merely du- 
rante bene placito. 

Speaking of the Neapolitans, he 
said; “*it was for them to consider 
whether the Prince, having hcre- 
ditary right on his side, was a prince 
in whom they could trust; and they 
had the perfect right to regulate 
their internal affairs in such a man- 
ner as to secure their own happiness. 
Is that a wrong principle ?” 

I. is the principle of rationalism 
and of revolution, by which the state 
and society are disorganised ; for it 
denies that there is a divine law in 
each, a union which God has sanc- 
tified and man shall not sever. It 
is precisely the same spirit which 
enacted the Divorce Act by which 
these views of foreign policy are 
maintained; which desecrates and 
undermines the family by denying 
the indissolubility of marriage, and 
the State by denying the divine ori- 
gin of authority. Obedience is, 
therefore, a matter, not of duty, but 
of taste. A sovereign who forgets 
no duty, and invades no rights, may 
be dismissed, if the people deem that 
they will be more happy without 
him. This happiness may be founded 
on some new aspiration or desire ; 
some new idea may suddenly arise 
and spread rapidly over a land, car- 
rying away a whole people to whom 
it had never before occurred—indeed, 
it is only thus that great revolutions 
are brought about. Like the expe- 
riments of a chemist, they are sudden 
and instantaneous. The moment a 
certain combination occurs, a cer- 
tain discovery is made, or a convic- 
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tion established, the explosion takes 
place. Whatever accumulations of 
error, or of suffering, or of wrong, 
there may have been, they are power- 
less until some new element gives 
them force. Such an idea was the 
idea of the political unity of Italy 
under the House of Savoy, before 
which all the thrones of the Penin- 
sula have fallen. If, therefore, a 
people arbitrarily and obstinately 
place their hopes of happiness in the 
satisfaction of some desire that has 
never been practically tried, and has 
nothing but speculative arguments 
to support it, they have a perfect 
right to deal with their king in such 
manner as may best secure that 
happiness. He has no rights that 
can be inconsistent with their wishes. 
‘They have no duties that can prevail 
against their interests, or hinder 
them from ascertaining experiment- 
ally what really is their interest. 
Questions as to right and wrong can- 
not therefore be admitted in refer- 
ence to the arbitrary will of the 
people. 

Lord John Russell consequently 
refuses to entertain the question 
whether the rebels in Italy have had 
good reason to be dissatisfied with 
their rulers, and whether, therefore, 
they were justified by facts. In his 
despatch to Sir J. Hudson of Oc- 
tober 27th, he says (p. 126 of the 
correspondence): ‘* Did the people 
of Naples and of the Roman States 
take up arms against their Giovern- 
ments for good reasons? Upon this 
grave matter her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hold that the people in ques- 
tion are themselves the best judges of 
their own affairs.”’ 

The inquiry into the merits of 
those governments is altogether col- 
lateral, and cannot influence the con- 
duct of the English Government. 
Their sympathy is secured by the 
nature of the claims and demands of 
the insurrectionary party. ‘The ques- 
tion is not whether a government be 
good or bad, a revolution just or un- 
provoked, but whether it aims at 
a representative, parliamentary go- 
vernment. If it does, it has a triend 
in Lord John Russell; if not, he is 
for the powers that be. This he ex- 
plained as follows on Wednesday, 
Feb. 6: 

‘* ‘There are now in Europe, as there 
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have been at various periods, three 
parties. ‘There are those who are 
for despotism, there are those who 
are tor disorder, and there are those 
who are for constitutional monarchy ; 
and I say that it is not unbetitting 
the English Government to declare 
that when there is a contest among 
these principles, they cannot favour 
despotism, they cannot show any 
countenance to disorder; but that 
with the cause of constitutional mo- 
narchy and of representative institu- 
tions, under the wgis of a king who 
can keep his word, they do feel 
sympathy, and that they are glad to 
see such a cause flourishing in a 
country which is so glorious for its 
ancient recollections, and so distin- 
guished for the ability, indusiry, and 
activity ofits sons as is Italy. ‘There- 
fore it was that when Russia, and 
Prussia, and impliedly Austria and 
France, expressed their disapproba- 
tion of any attempt to establish an 
independent Italy, I thought that the 
voice of this country might be heard 
on the other side, and that it might 
be shown that one constitutional 
monarchy at least would be glad to 
see the Italians free themselves by 
their own exertions. Not that we 
meant to interfere to promote that 
cause, but that we were ready to 
favour with our approbation the me- 
ritorious and glorious efforts which 
were then being made in its favour.,”’ 

From these speeches, therefore, 
and from the Blue-book, it appears 
that the English Government was not 
anxious for Italian unity, and would 
have been content that the thrones 
should continue to subsist, provided 
they were surrounded with constitu- 
tional forms. But they were ready 
to approve of any means by which 
constitutionalism could be made to 
triumph, if it was not introduced 
by the princes themselves. ‘The Sar- 
dinian invasion of Southern Italy was 
in fact justified in their eyes because 
Victor Emmanuel is a constitutional 
king. In advising that it should not 
take place, and that Garibaldi should 
not be permitted to carry out his ex- 
pedition to Sicily, they were guided 
by the dread of complications “which 
might extend beyond the boundaries 
of Italy. On the day of the opening 
of eee, Lord John Russell 
said: 








“In that position, I really think 
the King of Sardinia could do no 
other than declare himself at once to 
be so deeply interested in what had 
happened, as well for himself and his 
States as for Italy, whose champion 
he avowed himself to be, that he 
would march with an army into 


Naples, and establish that unity of 


Italy which had long been the wish 
of so many of the people in all parts 
of that country.” 

In defending the aggression on non- 
intervention principles, he avowed 
himself a partisan of the theory of 
nationalities ; he would certainly not 
approve of the sovereign who governs 
Venice imitating the conduct of the 
king who reigns at Turin. Acts, 
therefore, of aggression which are 
prompted by hatred of foreign do- 
minion, and acts of rebellion caused 
by the love of parliamentary insutu- 
tions, possess the approbation and 
even the sympathy of the minister. 
The revolution requires no wider 
concessions. Its theory is, that as 
the people are supreme, the nation 
must be one with the State, and that 
no rights can stand in the way of the 
changes necessary to carry out the 
form of government which the people 
desire. ‘The principle is the same 
whatever that form may be. Vo- 
luntas suprema lex, ‘This is the 
common principle of tyranny and of 
revolution. It is the same thing 
whether the right is assailed on the 
part of the king, or on that of the 
people. In either case it is a divine 
right. A prince who commits a re- 
volutionary act forfeits the obedience 
of his people, and a revolutionary 
people forfeits its right of being 
respected by its neighbours. ‘Lhe 
right of intervention corresponds to 
the right of insurrection. ‘They are 
the restraint and the remedy pro- 
vided by God for the preservation or 
the restoration of the harmony which 
He has constituted between rights 
and duties, and for the maintenance 
of His divine order in society. 

Guided by the evidence which 


Lord John Russell has given against 
himself, we have represented the 
spirit of his Italian policy as it ap- 
pears in his own official and apolo- 
getic utterances. We have at present 
nothing more authentic to rely on. 
A future historian will have better 
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opportunities than a chronicler of 
contemporary events of describing 
the policy of the English Cabinet in 
the Italian revolution. He will be 
able to prove that two ideas con- 
tended for the mastery among men 
united by no common principle, and 
divided by conflicting notions of re- 
ligion and of honour. One is a dis- 
interested desire to see representative 
government, or at least representative 
action, triumphant in Italy; a desire 
honestly entertained, but coupled 
with a fatal eagerness to realise it 
even by the most treacherous and 
disloyal means. On the other hand, 
he will be able to prove, what no man 
can detect in any thirg published by 
ministers, the existence of a secret 
wish to put an end tothe trouble and 
annoyance given in almost all parts 
of the empire by a re.igion which is 
difficult te deal with even on prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, and of a 
hope that this will be accomplished, 
that at least the hierarchical organi- 
sation, which renders Catholicism so 
formidable to statesmen, will be de- 
stroyed, by precipitating the Papacy 
into a ruin which no human institu- 
tion could survive without a miracle. 
And perhaps it will be shown that 
the wish to see the divine character 
of the Church tested by such a trial 
was felt not only by those who hated 
her, but still more by those who 
teared her, because they had felt her 
influence, and who sought the solu- 
tion of a religious problem as well as 
of a political difficulty. 

It will be the task, therefore, of 
the new Parliament to constitute 
the Piedmontese system of govern- 
ment the common code of Italy, to 
provide sufficient means for securing 
Italian independence by the con- 
quest of the Austrian fortresses, 
and to carry into effect against the 
Church the cast-off legislation of 
Austria. The first enterprise of the 
three, the consolidation of unity, 
will be the first difficulty they will 
encounter. ‘The country is in no 
respect homogeneous; the different 
parts have different traditions, dif- 
ferent characters, and have lived 
under different laws. These are the 
things which form a nation (not lan- 
guage or descent), and in Italy they 
have formed distinct and different 
nations. The nation is the product of 
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the state, not its cause; the result, 
not the basis of government. So 
that it will be found, that for politi- 
cal purposes the North of Italy has 
no more affinity with the South than 
Austria withthe North of Italy. In 
the long-run, the Piedmontese will 
be just as strange, their system just 
as hateful to Neapolitans, as the 
Austrians in Lombardy. What they 
can do they must do quickly, whilst 
the causes of their popularity en- 
dure, while the memory of an evil 
government is strong, and the pre- 
dominance of Austria and the pri- 
vileges of the Church are identified 
with its duration. It may be in 
their power to do much good by 
destroying much prolonged evil, and 
to change with a vigorous hand 
the face of an unhappy country. 
But their authority and institutions 
will not be permanently established 
in the country; the more active they 
are in clearing away the remains of 
the old régime, the more bitter will 
be the animosity and the reaction 
they will provoke, and the South 
can only be in their hands a depen- 
dency of the North. 

The absolute necessity of conquer- 
ing Venetia imposes on them a task 
of still greater peril; for they cannot 
hold their conquests if they do not 
attempt it, and they will lose them 
if they fail. They require three 
conditions to succeed: a rising in 
Hungary, the neutrality of Ger- 
many, and the support of France. 
They can reckon on none of these 
if they do not make war at once, 
and for this they are not prepared, 
and the Austrians are. The new 
Austrian Constitution, of which the 
scheme has been published, must 
greatly alter the prospects of the 
empire. It must gain internally by 
delay, whilst the unity of Italy be- 
comes more insecure, and the at- 
tacks on Hungary and Venetia must 
be simultaneous in order to assist 
each other. The plan at present is 
that Hungary should be made to 
rise by expeditions both from Dal- 
matia and from the Danubian pro- 
vinces, organised by the volunteers 
under Klapka and Turr, aided by 
the Italian revolutionists. Kossuth 
has prepared to leave England for 
ever, and is expected on the scene 
with a vast quantity of money. In 
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1849 his notes passed current in 
Hungary whilst the imperial paper 
was refused. Many of them are still 
in the hands of the people, and he 
has created in London a new sup- 
ply. These notes, smuggled into the 
country, will enlist all their posses- 
sors on the side of the revolution, 
and will interest them in its success. 
When the flame bursts forth on the 
Danube, it will be hard for the wary 
statesmen of ‘Turin to keep the peace 
on the Mincio. 

The third and greatest difficulty 
of the victorious Piedmontese will 
be their position towards the Church. 
It is part of the system which Ca- 
vour has borrowed from the Joseph- 
ism of Austria to make the Church 
subordinate to the State, an instru. 
ment, not a limit, of political power. 
They fear her wealth, they fear her 
organisation, they fear her immunity 
from the civil law, and the power 
she has through the enthusiasm and 
zeal of the people. It is their inte- 
rest, therefore, to confiscate as much 
as possible of her property, or at 
least to assume the administration of 
it; to break down the energy of the 
hierarchical system; to overthrow 
the ecclesiastical law; to abolish 
those religious orders which are 
most remote in their rules and spirit 
from the secular clergy. It is true 
that in this manner, and especially 
by introducing the liberty of reli- 
gious discussion, the peculiar evils 
of Italian Catholicism will be swept 
away. But new evils ofa different 
kind will be introduced : the ciergy 
will become dependent, and religion 
will be secularised and profaned. It 
is remarkable that nearly all the 
best and most zealous of the Italian 
priesthood who are not personally 
interested with the maintenance of 
the existing order, like the Jesuits 
and the higher orders of cl.rgy, 
should view with such general satis- 
faction the progress of recent events. 
They have been familiar with the 
defects and dangers of the system 
under which they lived, and are not 
yet so forcibly impressed with the 
evils of a system of which they have 
no sufficient experience, and which 
it will be a great misfortune and 
reproach to them if they do not soon 
learn to detest. The end which the 
Piedmontese have in view is not 
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merely the removal of the evils 
which exist, and even if it was, it 
could not justify the means em- 
ployed. Nor could the Holy See 
consider the end only. Between it 
and the Piedmontese government no 
reconciliation appears possible. Ne- 
vertheless an officious negotiation 
was permitted at the time when the 
success of Piedmont in Southern 
Italy appeared imminent. Father 
Passaglia, who had received marks 
of favour from Pius IX. at the 
time when the dispute between the 
party of conservatism and that of 
progress among the Jesuits drove 
him from the order, was regarded as 
the most disposed of the Roman 
clergy to make terms with the revo- 
lution, and to acceptits results. His 
pamphlet on the Roman States was 
believed to have received the appro- 
bation of the Pope, when it was cen- 
sured by most of the subordinate 
authorities. He offered his services 
to ascertain at Turin the conditions 
on which it would be possible for 
the Holy Father to remain in Italy 
when it was united under the sceptre 
of Victor Emmanuel. Cardinal An- 
tonelli refused to give his mission an 
official character; and he proceeded 
simply with the permission of the 
Pope, and with the encouragement 
probably of the nine or ten cardinals 
who are reported to agree with his 
opinions. The French meanwhile 
remain in Rome, and no temporary 
solution announces itself yet. It is 
most probable that the progr:ss of 
events elsewhere will hasten the 
termination of a position so painful 
to every Catholic, so unworthy of 
the dignity and of the virtues of 
Pius 1X., and so heavily fraught 
with evil to the Church. 


The North-American Union. 


Nearly all those who of late years 
have visited and studied the United 
States have been impressed with the 
decline of the federal authority and 
with the decay of political wisdom, 
and have believed that the Union 
would break up, sooner or later, into 
three great fragments: an Atlantic 
confederation, a confederation of the 
Gulf States, and a confederation with 
its centre in California. The breach 
between North and South has come 
sooner than was expected, and long 
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before the Far West has developed 
the first conditions of separation. 
Rumours of disloyalty to the Union 
have come from San Francisco, which 
is on a different footing both from 
the Slave States and the Free, because 
it imports labourers from China; but 
those rumours had no serious foun- 
dation. 

It is evident that the first condi- 
tions of political subordination and 
permanence are wanting in a country 
where a prime minister elect holds 
language like that of Mr. Seward at 
a public dinner on Dee. 23. 

‘**So certain has it become that no 
State can adopt a constitution which 
will last for more than twenty-five 
years without being repaired and re- 
newed, that in our own State the con- 
stitution which we adopted twenty 
years ago contains a provision that 
next year, without any appeal to the 
people whatever, a convention shall 
come together in the State of New 
York, and make a new constitution.”’ 

Such a statement in the mouth of 
a great orator does not exhibit greater 
political maturity than that of a 
Charleston patriot on the other side, 
who said, speaking of the federal 
power: “Our government is not a 
government. It never has been, in 
fact, any thing but an agency; and 
it is great presumption for it to set 
up pretensions to behave like one of 
the old European governments, and 
talk about treason.’ 

Such being the constitutional opi- 
nions of leading men, there is nothing 
in recent events at which we can 
greatly marvel. The chief peculi- 
arity is, that the disunionist party 
was strong in Mr. Buchanan’s cabi- 
net, and that the retirement of Ge- 
neral Cass gave them a sort of pre- 
dominance in the government. With 
such divided councils the President 
could take no active measures to save 
the Union; and Mr. Buchanan, more- 
over, expressly declared that he 
thought it his duty to do nothing. 
Ina document of December 14, ap- 
pointing January 4 as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer for the preservation 
of the Union, he draws a vigorous 
picture of the calamities which the 
threat of secession had already 
brought on American society. 

‘‘The union of the States is at the 
present moment threatened with 





alarming and immediate danger ; 
panic and distress of a fearful cha- 
racter prevail throughout the land; 
our labouring population are without 
employment, and consequently de- 
prived of the means of earning their 
bread; indeed, hope seems to have 
deserted the minds of men, all classes 
are in a state of confusion and dis- 
may, and the wisest counsels of our 
best and purest men are wholly dis- 
regarded,” 

In a message dated January 8th 
he says: 

“The necessary consequences of 
the alarm thus produced were most 
deplorable. Imports fell off with a 
rapidity never known before, except 
in time of war, in the history of our 
foreign commerce. The treasury was 
unexpectedly left without means, 
which it had reasonably counted 
upon,to meet the public engagements. 
Trade was paralysed, manutactures 
were stopped, the best public securi- 
ties suddenly sunk in the market, 
every species of property depreciated 
more or less, and thousands of poor 
men, who depended upon their daily 
labour for their daily bread, were 
turned out of their employment.... 
As the prospect of a bloodless settle- 
ment fades away, the public distress 
becomes more and more aggravated. 

‘Ifthe political conflict were to 
end in civil war, it was my deter- 
mined purpose not to commence it, 
nor to furnish an excuse for it by any 
act of the government. My opinion 
remains unchanged, that justice as 
well as sound policy requires us still 
to seek a peaceful solution of the 
questions at issue between the North 
and the South. Entertaining this 
conviction, I refrained even from 
sending reinforcements to Major An- 
derson, who commanded the forts of 
Charleston Harbour, until an abso- 
lute necessity for doing so should 
make itself apparent, lest it might be 
regarded as a menace of military co- 
ercion, and thus furnish a provoca- 
tion, or at least a pretext, for an out- 
break on the part of South Carolina.” 

This helpless policy began to bear 
fruit before the close of the year. 
The Convention of South Carolina 
met December 17th, and on the 19th 
repealed, by a unanimous vote in a 
house of 169 members, the act by 
which the State had joined the Union, 
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In a manifesto published some time 
after, they justified their secession by 
the conduct of the Northern States 
in the following terms : 

‘Those States have assumed the 
right of deciding upon the propriety 
of our domestic institutions, and 
have denied the rights of property 
established in fifteen States, and re- 
cognised by the Constitution. They 
have denounced as sinful the institu- 
tion of slavery; they have permitted 
the open establishment among them 
of societies the avowed object of 
which is to disturb the peace and 
prosperity of the citizens of other 
States; they have encouraged and 
assisted thousands of our slaves to 
leave their homes, and those who re- 
main have been incited by emissa- 
ries, by books, and pictures, to servile 
insurrection.” 

Of the new President they say: 

‘He is to be intrusted with the 
administration of the common go- 
vernment, because he has declared 
that the ‘ government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free,’ 
and that the public mind must rest 
in the belief that slavery is in the 
course of ultimate extinction..... 
The guarantees of the Constitution 
will, then, no longer exist; the equal 
rights of the States will be lost; the 
slave-holding States will no longer 
have the power of self-government or 
self-protection, and the Federal Go- 
vernment w ill have become their 
enemy. 

At the same time South Carolina 
recommended to the States which 
should secede with her the Federal 
Government of the United States as 
the model of their future Confedera- 
tion, and proposed a Congress of the 
Southern States at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. Congratulations poured into 
Charleston from the governments of 
most of the other Slave States, con- 
ventions were summoned to meet in 
many of them, and throughout the 
South men began to arm, and the go- 
vernme:ts seized the arsenals and 
stores of the Federal Government, 
and began to raise loans, and to forbid 
cash payments, in order that all the 
specie in the banks might be at hand 
in the moment of need. 

Mississippi and Florida seceded Ja- 
nuary 10th, Alabama January 11th; 
Georgia, it was expected, would ar- 





rest the movement; but Georgia se- 
ceded January 19th, by a majority 
of 208 to 89, and the opposition ac- 
quiesced in the validity of the act 
when it was carried. North Carolina 
resolved by a unanimous vote to 
stand by the other seceding States, if 
they were not satisfied; but South 
Carolina has declared her secession 
final and irrevocable, and refused to 
consider any offers of concession, or 
any terms of compromise. 

Louisiana seceded January 26th, 
by a vote of 113 to 17; Texas, Feb. 
4th, by a vote of 154 to 6. 

Me: inwhile the Border States, 
which do not require slaves for their 
own labour, but rear them for ex- 
portation to the South, and are, 
therefore, as much interested in sla- 
very as producers as the cotton States 
as consumers, who depend not on 
slave labour but on the slave trade, 
formed a group apart. ‘They acknow- 
ledged that they were compelled to 

ast their lot with the South, but 
not being interested in secession, 
tried to prevent it; and it is from 
them, from Virginia especially and 
Kentucky, that the attempts at com- 
promise have chiefly proceeded. 

The proceedings of the Slave States 
encountered no resistance; no vio- 
lence was any where used. Nothing 
was done to protect the rights and 
property of the Union, ‘There was 
no United States force in the South. 
But at Charleston itself, the heart 
and centre of the secession movye- 
ment, itseemed for some time that a 
conflict would take place. 

Dec, 26. Major Anderson, the 
United States officer in command, 
occupied with all his force Fort 
Sumter, which commands the en- 
trance to the harbour. At that mo- 
ment Commissioners were proceed- 
ing from South Carolina to treat 
with the President for the surrender 
of all the materials of war by the 
United States. At Washington they 
learnt what had happened, and that 
Governor Pickens had retaliated by 
instantly hoisting the Palmetto flag 
over the arsenal and the other forts, 
which Anderson had dismantled, 
and which were immediately put 
into a state of defence. 

Dec. 27. The Secretary of War, 
Floyd, proposed to the cabinet the 
recall of Major Anderson fur an act 
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of unjustifiable aggression. Floyd 
was one of those who had prepared 
the way at Washington for the se- 
cession of the Southern States; and 
a vast fraud which had been recently 
discovered in his department, though 
it was not traced to him, was ex- 
plained as an attempt to strengthen 
the hands of the seceding party. 
Floyd’s motion was rejected by a 
tie vote in the cabinet, and on the 
29th he resigned. Anderson was not 
recalled, and still Mr. Buchanan was 
not enabled to send him the rein- 
forcements he was urgently demand- 
ing. He broke off the negotiations 
with the Southern Commissioners. 
The position of Major Anderson 
at the mouth of Charleston Harbour 
with a small force, and an under- 
standing that it could not be in- 
creased, was extremely critical. The 
Charleston Government exhibited 
the utmost determination, though no 
act of hostility was committed against 
the garrison of Fort Sumter, and 
Governor Pickens behaved with 
courtesy to Major Anderson. Every 
sort of influence was brought to bear 
on the President to induce him to 
send out aforce. At last a private 
expedition was organised, and Gene- 
ral Scott resolved to send a vessel to 
the relief of the force at Fort Sumter. 
Mr. Thompson, Secretary of the In- 
terior, hereupon resigned, Jan. §. 
Meantime a committee of thirty- 
three, one from each State, was ap- 
pointed to devise means of saving 
the Union. Dec. 18, Mr. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which, 
adopting the line of the old Missouri 
compromise, 36° 30’, prohibited sla- 
very north of that line, and deprived 
Congress of all authority over the 
question of slavery to the south of it. 
A modification of this plan was pro- 
posed by Mr. Rice, of Minnesota, 
who wishes to unite all the territory 
north of the boundary in one Free 
State, and all south of it in one 
Slave State, with the power of sub- 
dividing themselves afterwards. Mr. 
Douglas proposed a plan, Dec. 24, 
the chief original feature of which 
was a project of negro colonisation. 
The committee of thirty-three made 
areport voted by the majority, by 
which the claims of the Southern 
States were recognised, but their 
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proceedings condemned. There was 
a minority report, adopted by North- 
ern members, altogether condemning 
the South, and another of Southern 
members demanding a convention of 
the whole people, and adopting Mr. 
Crittenden’s plan. One member re- 
ported for himself that nothing could 
be satisfactory which failed to pro- 
vide for the extension of slavery. 
Then there is the Border-State plan, 
which limits slavery to the country 
south of the Missouri line, leaves it 
open to the future States that are 
formed in that district to adopt or 
to reject slavery, and requires that 
Congress shall prohibit the foreign 
slave-trade in order to have a mono- 
poly in the exportation of slaves. 

an. 24, Ex-President Tyler 
brought to Mr. Buchanan the reso- 
lutions of the Virginia Legislature, 
proposing a convention on the basis 
of the Missouri line, leaving the ex- 
tension of slavery over the territory 
south of that line to be determined 
by the States asthey arise. This plan, 
which Mr. Crittenden accepts, has 
been recommended in a message by 
Mr. Buchanan, and a committee has 
been named to find a way of pre- 
serving the peace. 

The disappearance from Congress 
of so many Southern statesmen has 
given a majority to the Protectionists 
at Washington; and a Bill has been 
brought in to render more com- 
plete the economical dependence of 
the South upon the North. The 
commerce of the Southern ports, 
Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, 
is, of course, entirely suspended, and 
the Republicans hope to starve the 
South to surrender, By claiming 
the revenue-dues they can blockade 
the ports, and force the cotton to 
come north by railway, and by re- 
moving the duty on foreign sugar 
they can stop the chief market tor 
sugar grown in the Slave States. And 
this is the point on which the whole 
revolution principally turns. It is 
an attempt on the part of the South 
to emancipate itself commercially 
from the North. 

A New Orleans orator said, in 
1855: 

‘*It is time that we should look 
about us, and see in what rela- 
tion we stand to the North. From 
the rattle with which the nurse 
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tickles the ear of the child born in 
the South, to the shroud that covers 
the cold form of the dead, every 
thing comes to us from the North. 
We rise from between sheets made 
in northern looms, and pillows of 
northern feathers, to wash in basins 
made in the North, dry our beards 
on northern towels, and dress our- 
selves in garments woven in north- 
ern looms; we eat from northern 
plates and dishes; our rooms are 
swept with northern brooms, our 
gardens dug with northern spades, 
and our bread kneaded in trays or 
dishes of northern wood or tin; and 
the very wood which feeds our fires 
is cut with northern axes, helved 
with hickory, brought from Con- 
necticut and New York.”’ 

A Charleston paper says: 

‘*Tt would seem to be reasonable, 
at least, that surrounded with the 
raw material, unencumbered with 
the cost of transportation to northern 
cities, southern manufactories should 
not only compete, but successfully 
maintain a higher position than those 
so far removed from the cotton- 
growing region.”’ 

At the Southern Commercial Con- 
vention, 1855, a resolution was pro- 
posed : 


‘*That this Convention recom- 
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mend to each of the Southern States 
to encourage the establishment of a 
direct trade with Europe, either by 
an exemption from taxation, for a 
limited time, on the goods imported ; 
or by allowing the importers an 
equivalent drawback or bounty; or 
by such other mode as, to the legis- 
lators of the respective States, may 
seem best.” 

The mode which has seemed best 
is secession; for the mode which 
would really be the best, the gradual 
transformation of slavery and en- 
couragement to free labour, offers 
real difficulties of the utmost magni- 
tude, and is in every way distasteful 
to the slaveholders. Their calcula- 
tion, founded on the axiom of the 
omnipotence of cotton, is, that Eu- 
rope will be interested in obtaining 
direct free trade with them. By 
means of direct taxation they may 
throw open their ports to European 
commerce, and thus interest Eng- 
land in keeping them open, and in 
escaping the revenue-dues of the 
Union. 

The Congress at Montgomery has 
elected Mr. Jefferson Davis, one of 
the ministers of President Pierce, to 
be President of the Southern Con- 
federation. 
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